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URBAN TfiCHNOLOaiST DEVELOTMENT PROSRAM - PHASE I •» 

■• . " ^ PREFACE 

Inter- related environmental and locial problena of fcn increasingly 
complex nature face society today. These problems , ^ of ten called 
Urb^an problems ^ are just as prevalent in sijburbia and rural America* 
iUrban Tedinology presents a method of educating people to help under- 
stmd and alleviate these proBlems* Urban Technology educatla^^ 
provides basic training in the environmerttal #rf^ social sciences as ^ 
well as training 'in the specific skills needed for^ urban problem 
solving. Such skills might include 'how rto colleLt primary data or 
to research government documents , to analyze and present the resulting 
* information in form for decision makings cost 'estimating and cost 
effectiveness techniques for alternate problem solutions 5 building 
and zoning interpretation and implementation, and many others* 

The Urban Technologist Concept . It had been our experience that 
the majority^ of persons employed in Urban work fell into one of four 
broad categories and that ^they did not communidate well with each 
other. Thus urban problerfis remained ^not only unsolved but undefined, 
Thes^ categories are" 1) the social^ scientist or ^'cial planner and 
his coworkers who share greatest concerns for the immediate welfare 
of humans with many varied problams^ 2) the "physical" planner who 
Prelates primarily to the aesthetic and functional nature of our 
physical environs, 3) the engineer who has a-^ reputation for being 
able ^to design anything con^csYved by others but who is generally not 
given the opportunity to conceptualize physical systems that are 



ich Iprovide inmediate and lone-rangeS 



aesthetic and functional and which Eprovide inmediate and long-rang 
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/aluti^ns to human probleme, and 4)^tha untrained (Qften politiGal) 
appoii(tee . • * * » , ' ' , . ^ 

'^hese groups truly represent an unholy alliance. It is no 



wond4r that the technologieal and systems sciences advance jwhidti 
have revolutionized .many segments of the private sector have not 
found application to urban problems. Few on the regional olt local 
urban scene can visualize what the problems^'are j let alone evaluate 
alternative methods of alleviating or moderating^ them* 



The original concept of Urban Technology was not to replace the' 
professional categories ^ discussed above^ but rather to produce a 
technologist who "^ould work with and support any of those groups in 
many governmental agencies and private firms m the urban area. 
Typically, the urban technologist would be so broadly tra4ned in the 
fundamentals of science ai}d in the skills necessary to produce proble 
solutions that he would be the key communication link among the 
professionals in various urban functions. Because he -would not be a 
fully trained social scientistj planer, or engineer, we calculated 

% tl/e role of the technologist as supportive or paraprof essional . . ^ 
However 5 our advisory comniittee and the results.^^f our extensive 
na^onal survey indicate t'fiat tHe Urban Technologist would represent 
a ]4%w professional on the urban scene one truly needed, 

* Project Support . We knew that the Urban Technologist needed 

basic education in tlie environmental sciences and societal systems 
ahd that "he needed basic computational or analysis skills to carry 
out public planning and systems development tasks. These curricular 
elements would help assure that the individuals would remain viable 

in a changing America. However, (1) what spe&ific skills would the 

- ' \ ■ . * 

tedyiol^ist most likely apply in his various, job functions and 
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(2) how. could these woven intb curricula universal enough to 
btsadapted to various institutions of higher learning? To help 
aniwer these questions, we obtained support of a nationally based 
advisory com^Tiittee composed ofv individuals from government agencies, 
private firms and pr^ofessio^al societies,^ A full list of participants 
is shown at the beginning of this repox^^-^ br iei description of the ' 
participation o£ tha&e persons and groups ^rm agencies is giv^ in 

i 

the Review and Evaluation section of, this report,^ With the help of 
these advisofs and the prestige ofi National Science Foundation s.upport, 
we were able to determine the ^g^ee of need for the Urban Technologist 
^and the, basic tools and applied skills he should possess. 

Summary. In brief summary, under this contract we accomplished 
the fol lowing : 

1, Determined those educational programs now available' 
which are similar to our basic concept of Urban' 
Techhologist Education, We found few, if any such programs. 
This is discussed in ^a later section of this report. 

Determined what special educatiorual tools or instructional 
segments now available which might be applicable to 
the survey were not particularly positive* as also 
discussGd later* ^' J 

^ s 
^ 3, With the help of our advisory committee and consultants, 

developed, administered and analyzed an extensive national 
survey of tlic^ applied ^ tools and comprehensiv.e i^kills needed 
/ in the various agcncios and private firms (public works, 

municipal onginooring, regional planning, COG's, municipal 
planning, conFajlting planners and Gngineors, zoning, housing) 
which would, umpj oy the Ur]:)on Tochnologis t * This is discussed 
in detail^ in Sr^cblon 11 of this report. 

4, Again with the help' of our advisory comiTiittee and additional 

consul tants , curr i'cular on. tl ines were dev^oped for the f 
core modules which wc^re roflocted from the study. These ' 
modules are included in Section IV of this report. 
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5. Educational Miterials Testing, Since th is- project 'Started 
in^ the infancy of the Urban Technologist conptept, dur main 
• . 'thrust was on if and what this new product* the Urban ' 
Technologist, should be. K few courses were taugh^^ as ' a 
test toed ^ for materials developed in tine study* however . 
Other courses were modified signit^icantly using study 
results. Qth^ new courses have been adapted or are planned 
for near futurp adop'^tipn as a result of the study; ^ These ' 
^ are all fliscussed in Section VI of this report. 

Further Plans ,. With or without continue'd outs^e support* YStJ. 

will continue the development of tJr'ian Technology. Appendix A of ^ - 

this report shows a brochure describing eight ptog^^s at Xoungstown 

State University which have been initiated or revised under the 

Urban Technologist Development Program-Phase I . If further outside 
V . f 

support is received* we will emphasize the national^ scope of the 
Urban Technologist Concept through continued and expanded surveys of 
skills needs and with continuing education programs , with ^nationally 
based organizations in public works, planning^ and building and 
zoning. We will detail tha^^ducational modules to the level wher^ ^ 
they can be easily adapted in various institutions of higher learning 
to replace or alter present educational patterris in many planning#^^ 
engineering and technology programs, | 
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URBAN TICHNOLOGIST DEVELOPMINT PROG^M - PW^SE I 

■ • ■ ^ . • ' f * n, 

BACKGROUND • . ' ' 

Ae this nation- aontinuas to urbani2e, attampts 
have bedn made to regularize and eontrol urban axpansion. 
In the ^^actemic realm, the^^ attempts have followed a ^ ^ 
logic similar to that stated balowK 




If we think long enough, ask ^^fie right 
, qiirfstions, and issue prdfqund statements, Utopia 
will happen* 

K visit to ^ major American. city should quickly dispel that 



Indeed, tha prospects for most of ofur cities are 

^ - ) • ■ ' ' ■ 

certainly nonutopian* 

For too long the scholar^researcher'-teaQher (an 

%nfyequently encountered coirtDination , but a good model) 
has resposed in the ivory towers thinking grand thoughts, 
asking *the right questions, pronouncing profound declarations* 
and producing graduates capably of th^^ same* This country 
is ^blessed (or beset) with huhdreds of institutions of 
- higher ed\^cation which annually turn out thousands of 

^thi^kers, quesfci^jnners , and pronouncers. Unfortunate^, 
these graduates can do little else* Vflieh confronted by the" 

problems of|^ the real 'world, they find they are not trained 

.to cope wi^h su6n 'questions , ^ * - 



Melvin* R, Levin has captMred the essence of this 
problem as it relates to the ^Ijlining profession. 



I ^ The trouble with .America ' s graduate schools 

of planning/is that they are not teaching ^young 
people to be planners. This is not the same as , 
saying .that: tiic curricula are "irrGlevant , " to use 
^ that much = ov6rusod phrase from the' sixties.^ ; The * . 
schools ^^frsem.to be going Out of their way to be 
' -^ith it. No, I'm not taJRing about 'the focus of 
. professional education. 1 * m' say 4ng; that the 
planning school graduates hkve not ^been given 
suf^icienty^ tocbnical training of any type, to make 
; them empl-oyable- in today's tight job market. 

Much* of the t^lant^ for tkat failure must fall 
^ ' on the plarftiin^s^school . faculties They can!t teach^ 
pfanViing because they .have not spent enough time 
in the reaT world of planning agencies and 
consulting firms. They ^have given their energies 
to earning Ph,D,*s and writing scholaily tomes, 
not drafting and implementing zoning ordinances. 
If they can't teach their students how to do .the 
practical work of a planner^ it's because they've 
never been real planners themselves, 1 

Such an indictment of the eduqational system is not 

new/ However, at^tempts to effect changes in it are all too 



rare. Technical . education (long and still an ugly stepchild 
in most- academic circles) is an attempt to overcome the 
shortcoming^ noted above, , Technical education aims to ^ 
produce thinkers who are doers. This report discusses 
research aimed at developing an educational program to 
produce a thinker^doer / identi f ied as an urban technologists 
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^Levin, Mclvin R, , ''Why Catii ' t Johnny Plan? 
Planhing , Septt^mber^ .19/6., p. 2 1 



In 19 70, Youngs toin State University established a 
Center for Urban Studies^ in recognition of the bbligations 
of the University for the continuous development and pro^ ; 
gress of the region. The primary objective of the. Center 
Is 'Xo relate the resources of the University to the problems 
and processes associated v/ith urb ani z.at ion in our region^ 
through the de velc^pment. of an on-going program^of urban .^^ 
= applied research, technical -assistance and training to 
local governm^^nt business and public service organizations. 
During the next several years ^ several departments at^ : 
Youngstown State University began to cooperate irf^ inter- 
disciplinary pro^^^t-^am development in Urban areas. In 19 74 
the Departments or Geography and Civil Engineering Technology 
proposed to the National Science ^foundation a study to 
develop a curriculum to produitfe a technically competent 
individual to assist planning and public^orks agencies in 
Improving the quality of life in our area as well as the 
nation '-as a whole . 

Tlie proposal grew out of realization that most publip 
works mif^Wann uig agencies are And will continue to be 
staffed by prot ssional ^^^.aiiners And engineers. HdWever, 
when large numb^M'^. -^1' pro r ps s i nrials ' are employed^ th^re • 
LS a ne*-^a l-'o!^ .in ^'v.ui Larger luunber of suppoi trivc technicia^is ^ 
, g, , st\idirur irul i(.at;t^ Mia :^ .M.h angiunar requires two or 



Consultation with directors of public , works and planning 
agencies suggested a similar relationship existed in their 
^ fields. Data arising from this study supports the 
contention that there is a need for individuals^ with 
combined technicaJ. r^rpQrtisG in both engineering and 
planning to fill support positions in a variety of publLc 
and private organizations. Accordingly, we proposed to 
produce a model curricul^im for ' educating the Urban Technologi 
The technologist would be trained in the sciences, math ^ 
and social sciences at the undergraduate level for entry 
into the work force as a paraprof essional with practical 
skills and experience in the day to day operation' of 
government agencies. His training would emphasize the ^ 
applied as opposed to the theoretical aspects. Such I 
training would provide for immediate job entry into a 
highly needed area. of activity, but at the same time, 
provide a base for upgrading to a fully professional level 
through graduate work. 

Youngstown State already had several programs 
directed' toward produciny an urban- oriented technician. 
In 1971, the University developed an ^'rban intern program. 
This program; ^fundod by ttjileral , state and local governments 
along, with private contrii)utions combined academic study 
and'ctcdit with a govo rnmuntA,l agency work eKperience-. 
The aucceso oC that pcogram and the placement of many 
participante with local agoncies after graduation served to 



' underscore our interest in developingT a technically 

- . ' r . . " 

oriented program. , ^ ' ^ j 

For several yoars the dGpartinents of Civil Engineering 

Technology and Geography had been working toward developing 

an interdiscijSlinary aourse of study aimed at training 

students in -^he :DraGtical skills that potential Gmfloyers • 

required. A logical step in that ' direction was thfe^ partici-^ 

/ pation in a proposal to NSF to fund development 6f the same. 

The Ohio Board of Regents has also recognized the 

need to develop programs in technical education. Accordingly/ 

the Board states : 

New Specialties of work are appearing in 
our highly technical society, thus it is, incumbent 
upon our post-^secondary institution's to produce 
the unique kind of education * . . needed to 
develop new and skilled tc^chnical manpower. The 
prime purpose of technical education is to prepare 
an individual for a career as a technician who 
would work with the skilled craftsman and- the 
professional. 



/ 



Pursuant to this directive, one obj^ective of the 
Youngstown State University College of Applied Science £ Teahnology 
is to provide J through conjunctive efforts with other collegers 
of the University , educational programs whose chief aim 
is to prepare students for immediate job entry ih4o various 
vocations and paraprofessions , in fulfilling its role as 
a state university, Youngstov^n State University must 
continually n valuatQ/'needs for technicians .and ^ake recommend- 
ations to the State of Ohio. This appraisal of prograins ' 
must be conducted on a frequent basis as the demands for 
technical skills are affected by the rapidly changing 
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patterns of Arnerican liira, 

Prase^lyS^he- State Board Regents i^ant^ifies 

technical programs ^ the' following pategori^i 

'Business Technology , ^ . 

. - Health Tochnology - ^ 

Engineering Technology - < 

*Nat*ural Science .Technology ^ ■ ■ - 
Public Service Technology ' ' i^ - . 

The object of th6 latter category .Pu^li^p Service Technology, 

is to provide governmentar agencies^ with technically trained 

people wi?o will assure competently and economically ^ - 

administered cominunity services. As America turns more^ 

from durable goods production to services^ so must our ^ ' 

technology be translated to provide sound bases for the. 

services. 

To further identify our area of interest, we have ' 

subdivided the Publi.c Service Technology category as follows i 

Health and Educatioilal Services 
Security and Welfare Services 
Public Works .Services ' 
Planning and Systems SerVicea 

^Currently, the University has technical propgrams in"'the 
first two categories. We propo^sed to develop the' latter 
two categories i 

We found that ^In this region and in others, ,^ 
relatively few persons arc being prepared to give technical i 
assistance in planning and improving urban living. Renewal 
of housirig and institutional facilities, mobility in the 
threat of energy shortages, provision for sanitary services 
with decreasing revenues and increasing costs are examples 
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of problems requiring persons ab-le to apply basic technology 
to people-oriented problems. The education of these persons 
must allow them to adapt to the constant state of change 
and chalL^ge,, 

Irt response to the demands for people to staff 
planning and pub'lic wot^ks agencies.^, many- educational 
institutions, havfe "geared up." Understandably, there have ^ 
been and are dyCerse opinior^ concerning how such persons V_ 
should be trained and what their area of expertise should 
be. Such curricula are generally offered at the post^ 
baccalaureate level, Inf requentiy , they are encountered at 
the undergraduate level and, to our knowledge, only in 
rare instances in the case of - two-^ypar ot four-year 
technology programs. Where undergraduate programs are 
found, they generally consist of nonint^egrated , disjunct^^^^ . 
courses taught f n ^ variety of disciplines or strictly in ^^^^ 
the engineering school. Apparently, a student is not 
intellectually n^ature enough to cope with urban environments 
until he has matriculated in a graduate program. This is 
faulty logic. it is impractical to wait until a, student 

-\ ' 0 . 

has ruj& the gamut of undergraduate education before he is 
allowe,4 to deal with t^^e complexities of urbanism* Valuable 
time and resourceB are being wasted. 

Summar i z ing , in response to what we think are 
sHortcomings in existing programs and what we perceive to 
be a high level of demand, this research has developed 
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model curricula for the education o-#— the Urban Technologist". 
Core programs of science .and math are available to provide r 
a strong base fot"^ the curriculum. Rolated engineering 
technology courses are available in most technical colleges^ 
as are social sciences, economics, etc. However^ it remained 
to develop a core and to integrate the total into workable 
curricula^ Pursuant to that objective, we undertook the 
research discussed in the remaainder of this report. 



REVIEW, TESTING & EVALUATION 
OF EXISTING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ^ 

' « " ' ' r 

A continuous task m the project was to review^ 
evaluat^, and test existing instructional materials that 
might relate to urban technical education. Work on this' 
task centered mainly on the review and evaluation. 

The initial work began with an attempt to develop 
information on existing programs in the ■ areas of planning 

public works ^ and building inspection. Our objective was 

/ 

to determine the nature and extent of existing two-year 
and certificate programs. Some fifty programs wer^ 
identified and inquiries were made concerning their 
content. Fifteen responses were received. Most indicl^e 
programs were not fully developed or that they had been 
terminated for lack of student interest. -.Based on the 
information racRiv^rl. the best developed and most active 
programs were those operated in Canadian schools. The 

. lack of well^developed programs in the United States • 

\ 

suggest that a research effort such as ours could 'fijl 
an important gap in the field of technical education. 

As a second oart of this task ^ .the staff examined 
some of the technicpl education instructional^ materials 
that had been developed . under the auspiEces of the National 



'Science FdijUndat ion , Arnong the mater ials ^examined were: 
CHEHTEC, Nuclear ^|^odulcs Project CALC Math ProjeBt, 

' Electronic Technol^y Projects? 'and LANDUSE. This review 
was helpf^ in orienting the staff ^toward the' methods , 
style ^ and level OL instruction that might be employnd 
in an urban^technology program.- , % ' 

- The 'review prbcess^ also^ iTivolved an examination 

^ of- the educational and training progcams^of professional 

organizations. Three organizations were examined. They 

f 

were the American Institute of Planners, the Am.erican^ 
^Public Works Association, and the ^Building Officials and Code 
Administrators international. All of these organizations 
Operate training or certl f icatidn programs. Review of 
toeir apprpaches to technical education was . considered 
importan^i" in the design of an in^serWce element, for the 
urban technology curr iicultim. ^ 

The final area of review wnder this task was that 
of tradi tional 'instructional materials. The objective of 
this review was to select from traditional material those 
which seemed to offer the best coverage of topics related '\ 
to teahnical education Textbooks for the urb^n techn^ogy^ 
related courses to be of fered^ during the contract' period 
at Youngstown State University ^vere 'examined. New adoptions 
were based on how material met Vhe needs., of technical educa:r 
tion. Included 'in this review was an examination of 



iimulation and gaming instructional strategics. Several 



games and simulations were selected for classroom testing 
durihg the course of the contract. These included 
materials frotn thu urban, envirbnmontal and economics 
units of the High School Geogriphy Project, the Community 
Land Use Game, Much Ado About Marbles, 'Cities, B1 ^r-k^ 
White, and SLUDGE. 



Summarizing this task, we find thu following: 
1. There are few upban technology related pro^f 

gr£^ms in "Qpe^j£ion* Most two-^year certificate 
programs' in planning, public Works, and 
building inspection in the United States havt 
not been highTy successful. 
2* The format and style of NS? funded technical 
educational strategies is adaptable to a 
curriculum m urban technology. 



^3. Existing educational and training programs of 
professional organizations offer an excellent. 
ntodQl to follow in inst^uting in-service 
training in urban technical education : 

4. Current instructional materials can be used 
. in courses \related to urban technical educa^ 
tion; however, development of materials 
specifically dGsigned- to teach skills is ^ 
absolute ly necessary . I 



\ ■ 

( 



■ SECTION II / 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND ^AMPLE DESIGN 



\ 



A b^sic pren^isG in developing curricula fdt the 

urban technologist was to develop prograins not on what 

' "■> 

we perceive as needs, but on the skills potential 
employers saw as, key to the ' operation of their firms 
or agencies* /To' assess the needs of potential" employers 
a survey ins'trument was designed. This instrument is- 
discussed below. 

The initial development of thq instrument ^egan 

' i 

with several staff conferences to identify a broad range 

/ . ^> 

of technglogis t ■ s skills* the^ list was reviewed with'^ 

local practitioners in the fields of planning and public 

works. Their inputs were utilized to modify the list/"^^ 

in light of experiences wdth the day to day operations 

of a firm or agency. The list was then discussed with 

V ^ 

5.' 

several of the projeqt's consultants and members 'of the 
Educational Advisory Committee, 

^ Utilizing the inputs discussed above the staff ^ 

designed ;^a purvey instrument 'for pretesting. This 
instrument is shown in Appendix B The pretest instru= 
ment was distributed to a randomly drawn sample of 
fifty planning and pmblic works practitioners in 



Northeast Ohio and Western Pennsylvania* '-Twenty-^seven 
/ * 

questionnaires were returned and of those / ti^nty-fiv€ 
were sufficiently completed to be analyzed. Tha data' 
on tha retur|^ questionnai^f^ was codad^^punched and^ 
analyzed using SP^ . This procedure was. helpful in 
the design of tVie analysis techniques for the actual ' 
survey. 

The results of th^ pretest survey were presented 
to a meeting of the project's, steering coiTiiTiittee held 
September 5^ 1975. on the Youngstown State Ufiiversity 
campus* The steering committee^ some twenty practitioners 
educators and consultants to the project suggested changas 
in the content and format of , the instrument. These 

i 

suggestions were incorporated by the staff in an instru^ 
ment and sent to the members of tlie steering committee 
for final review. The same document was also Reviewed 
by several persons in the field of, public opinion 
research, Follov^ing this exhaustible review process, 
the survey instrument v;as finalized and prepared for 
distribution. The completed questionnaire is shown in 
Appendix ,C. ^ . ■ * 

Two s tratucjie:". woro follov/ed in designing a 
sample for the needs survey. The first was to identify 
nat ional ly representative populations and secondly , 
four specific regional target areas, The^ charactaristic^' 
and rationale for these two subsets in the sample are 
discussed below. 



As stated in the project's proposal, one task 
was to assess the national need f or "^speci &ic skills and ' 
the pO'tential doiT'iand' ^pr technologists* After thorough 
Investigation ^nd^^aviaw, it'was decided ^that the mostt^ 
representative group ^r surveying would be regional 
councils* ' Regionn]. councils, are A=95 clearinghouses 
in the application process for federal funding. As 
such councils are r^nsponsible . for making ^recommendatioris . ■ 
on most major expenditures for planning and public works' 
projects in the country. Moreover^ most councils havO' 
specific planning fu4^ctions that are related to compre- 
hensive regional plans and integrating capital improvement^ 

i|programs , Finally^ owing to tt^ir increasing responsi- 
bi^ity^ councils have been ready , markets for persons ■ . 
trained in planning and public works reflated disciplines. 
The staff thought thc^se characteristics made councils a > ■ 
logical choice for providing a national element for the 

..--survey, 

^ The 1975 membex^ship list of the National Associa-^ 

tions of ^ Regional Councils was used to identify the 
population for sampling. A total of 664 councils hold 
membership in the Association. Of these one--half/ 332 ^; 
were randomly HQloctod for survGying. , The return rate 
from t^is group, forty = nine perce^nt^ was exceptionally 
high for a mail survey* One explanation may be the 
interest of such organizations in a technologist training 
program.N ^ 



Tha*. second population used tA draw a national 
sample arpse out^of a concern wit^^ the low retu^^ rate 
from public works agencies in regional target areas, 

, It was thought the instrument's emphasis of planning 
skills may have co-htributed to the low participation 
rate, To^obtain a better input f^on\ p^ub lie works ^ 
agencies it was decided to survey public; works directors 

.^f ma jor citrus , . _Using the 1970 Census of Population^ 
the one hundred largest Central Cities in the country 
were identified. Fifty ware"^ selected randomly. The 

^ame and address or each city's public works director 
wai obtained from one of two sources, the 1975 Munic ipal 
Yearbook or the 1975 Dlractory of the American Public 
Works Association /' In most cases, one source served as 
a check on th&--^.ai.ber , but not all public works^--directors 
were listed in the APm's Directory. Owing to the small 
size of this group, no meaningful analysis can be made , 
of them- as .a subset. Instead, they were aggregated with 
public works returns from the regional sample;, for analysis 
purposes. Data on the. elements o^he» national subsets of 
the sample are shown in table 1, 

Four reqional target areas were selected. The 
If-- 

idea of target areas was endorsed by the project's steering 
conmiittee. These areas were selected because institutions 
or . individuals parti.c ipatinq in 'the project had eKpressed 
an interest in developing technologist type programs within 



these areas requlre's the demonstration of a need. One 
objective of the survey was to asaertmin the extent of 
that ne^ed in eaoh area as well to determine if 
^differences occurred in the types of skills that might 
be raguirad in eaoh. The target ra>gioiis salected^ were 
centnfl Arizona^ southeast Nebraska, east central Wisconsin 
and northeast Ohio'i-western Pennsylvania. 



' s TABLE 1 

Sample Characteristics t National Sample Elements 



^ ^ . ' Questionnairas Questionnaires %^ 

^ .~ Sent Returned ^Raturnad_ 



Regtdnal Councils 366 180 49 

Public Works Agencies \ 50 14 28 

TOTALS, . . ^ 416 '194 ^1 



Sample Characteristics i Regional Sample Elements 

Questionnaires Questionnaires 
Sent Returned 



Arizona 


' 64 


32 


Nebraska |. 


• 57 


15 


Ohio 

* 


197 


25 


Pennsylvania 


171 


24 


Wisconsin 


33 


7 


TOTALS 


524 


103 



Counties were usek as an areal unit to identify ^ 

ji . ^ ' ' . ' ■ •■ 

the extent of target areas. Universities were aeleatad 

; ■ ^ ^ ' l/^ " / * ■ 

the^ore_o ul tants to the; project^ 

wH6.were familiar with the target regions assisted the 
Staff i^ drawing boundaries around each study area, Tv^ro 
general criteria w6re^ employed in defining the regions* 
First, we sought to identify the major tributary areas 
of each university in terms of their student bodies.^ 
That is, we attempted to inolude the area around a 
university from which it draws most of its studenteV 
Secondly, attempts, were made to limit the extent of the ^ ' 
regions on the basis of economic ties. To be. included 
ir^ a r'egion, a county had to be economically tied to the 
county where the nodal^ university was located, A list 
of" regions and the counties in each is shown in Table 2* 
The strategy applied to these a^eas was to ques- 
tion as many potential employers as possibly,; The mailing 
list for each target area contained names of planning ^ 
and public works agency directors, and related consultants.^ 
These lists were drawn from the Municipal YearbooJ^s for ^ 
1974 and 1975, state arfd local directories of public ^ 
officials, and the membership rosters of two professional' 
organizations, the 1974 American Institute|of Planners 
MembGrship Directiory knd tho 1975 AmGrioan Public Works 
Association Directory. A total of 524 individuals, 
agencies, and firrts were identified in this manner. They 
constituted the population to be surveyed in the target 
areas. Return rates for the regions and by data sources 
are shown in Table 3 . 
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V 



Counties^ in Regiqnal Target Areas 



Raglon 



Nebraska 



Ohio 



Cora University; ^ 

Arizona Stats Unl varsity 

" X 



UnivarJIty of Nebraska ^ 
Lirraoin 



.v^ersity of Akron 
Youngstown Stata University 



CQuntiea 

Gila 
Pinal 
Maricopa 
Yavapai 

Butler 

Colfax 

Dodga 

Dou'glaa ^ 

Gage 

Hall 

Lancaster j 
Otoe ' " ( 
Sarpy 
Seward 
York 

Ashland 

AshtaBula 

Columbiana 

Cuyahoga 

Erie 

Geauga 

Huron 

Jef f ersbn 

Lake \ 

Lorain 

Lucus 

Mahoning 

Medina 

Ottawa 

^Portage 

Sandusky 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Wayne 



0 

EKLC 



Pannsylvania 



Wisconsin 



University of Akron 
youngstown Stata University 



Allearhsny 
' Armstrong 
Beaver 
Butler 
Cambria 
Crawford 
^ Erie 
Fayette 
Indiana 
Lawrence 
MOTcer 
Washington 
We s tmor # 1 and 

Brown 
Calumet 
Dodge 

Fond du Lao 
Outagamie 

. - * ^ . Ozaukee 

Portage 
Sheboygan 
Waupaca 
Waushara 
Winnebago 

TABLE 3 

Sample Characteristics I . Return Rates by Data Soiaraes * 



Oshkosh State University 



Informational Source 


Questionnaires 


Questionnaires 


%_ 




Sent 
171 ' 


Returned 


Returned 


State Government Directories 


36 


21 , 


1974 AIP Membership List 


48 


18 


38 


1974 AWPA Directory 


47 


, 15 


32 


1975 Municipal Yearbook 


■ 200 


20 


' 10 


1974 Municipal Yearbook 


58 


14 


24 


1975 Membership List ARC 


366 


180 


49 


Central Cities 


50 


13 


26 


tota£s 


940 


296 


3i 
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'Examination of ' the tables Indicatae that the return 
rates when viewed* by the data sources also fall wiihift ttte' ^ 
expected limits when a mail survey is employed. As noted 
earlier y the return rate for regional councils was ex-^ 
cellent. On t^e other hand, that frbm the list.dra^n, ... 
from the 1975 Muhcipal Yearbook was less than expected » 
This was a major source for obtaining public works directors 
*and as'^noted earlier the return r^te for this group was 
low* One possible cause suggested for the lower rate was 
the instrument's emphasis Qn planning skill, • Anpthfer 
possible reason may be related to the siie of the agency. 
Subsequent analysis of the data indicated that most public . 
works responses came from larger communities (over 50,000), 

t ^ V .... ■ 

agencies dn smaller communities did not ^participate is 



not known, - . 

^ Overall the pattern of returns is such that the 
Staff has confidence in the data. We were satisfied that 
the instrument was well designed and think that the sample 

i 

Is representative of the populations we wanted- to examine. 
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. ' • ■■ - SECTION III ; ■ ' • 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The returned questionnaires ware codWa "and the - 
rsiultant data .punqhed on card s^/ * These data 'were analyzed 

the^ social sciences, SPSS has a jwide capability ranging 
frohi^siniple des^iptive statistics to very .complex statistical 
prftiedures such as cononical correlations* Discussion in ' ^ 
■ this segment of the report will center on deacrij^tive 
statistics front the survey. . 

^iven the extensi^ pharacter of the questionaire ^ 
analysis could take many forms. The initial run through 
the data was used to generate frequency distributions for \ 
each question ih the questionnaire. Highlights of that . 
data follow* Initial discussion lip ^enter('on the ^ 
characteristic|l of the respondents, 

Be^re beginning^ however,^ a word of explanation 
is In order. The subsequent section contains numerous 
tables some of which appear to be repetitious. The rationale 
behind the extensiva use of tables is to allow users 
to develop their own groupings of skill based on their 
interpretations of the data and in light of their own 
situations and need'Sp, 



Thm regional distribution of reepondenta is shown 
ip Table 4, Nearly forty four percent of the respondents 
came from the regional target areas, while just over 
fifty-six perdent war^ in the national subset of the saK^l^. 

^.Wittiin.tha r^gionaj. target areas, tna ^stribution of 
respondents is closely related to the ^^ulations of each 

.region. That is, th# most populated target ragions make- 
up the largest share of the respondents. Among the national 
subset, tha bast returns ware from the midv^est. The oth^er 
three sections of the cbuntry were nearly *(|qual in response 
rate. The geographic distribution of respondents is such 
that wa believe both elements in the sample, national and 
regional target areas, are representative of the population© 
from which thay are drawn. 

i * 

TABLE ^' 

Geographic Distribution of All Respondents 

Ragion Absolute Relative 5 Adjusted 

Fraquia^cy Frequency Frequency 







(PCT) 


(PCT) 


Ohlo-Penn . 


62 


20.9 


21. 1 


Wisconsin 


19 


6.4 


6.5 


Nebraska 


16 


5.4 


5.4 


Arizona 


32 


,10.8 


10.9 


Other Eastern 


33 


11. 1 


11.2 


Other Midwestern 


50 


16^ 8 


17.0 


South 


43 


14.5 


14.6 


Far West 


39 


13.1 


13.3 



The types of agancy raaponding are shown in Tabl# S 
Ragional planning agencies account for nearly sixty percent 
Of the returns. This doinination is by ^ design as regional 
agencies frequently combine the functions of planning and 
capital improvement co9rdination for a designated ar^. 
In doing so^ they generally require the skills of both 



planners ^Tid engineers af f ^rding^the befet single type of 
agency to survey concerning planning and public works ' ' 
rela>ted fekllls. The other catagories with substantial 
numbters of respondents are municipal planners, public works 
agencies, and consultants . f^Three catagories, community 
development ^agencies , multiple, and ^others do no% have 
enough respondents to. allow any significant analvsis . 



TABLE 



Type of Agencies Responding to 
the Skills Survey 



Tyipe of 
Agency 



Municipal 
Planning 

Regional 
Planning 

Public 
Works 

Consultants 

Community 
Development 

Multiple 

Other 



Absolute 
Frequency 



48 

177 

32 

20 
3 



Relative * Adjusted 
Frequency Frequfncy 



9 
7 



(PCT) 
16 ; 2 

59.6 

10,8 

6,7 
1.0 

3,0 
2,4 



(PCT) 
16.2 

59,8 

10,8 

6,8 
1,0 

3.0 
. 2.4 



Cumulative 
Frequency 
(PCT) 

16.2 



76 .0 

86.6 

93.6 
94.6 

97.6 
100.0 



The distribution of respondents by agency type 
is generally as expected. The only catagory where 
t^iponses di^d not mrfat expeltations is in the area of 



public works* The possible eKplan^tion 'of that problai 
and measures taken to pesolve it have been previously — 
alluded to* ! 

The |populations"tof the respondent's jurisdictions 
Table 6 The distribution is as ^axpected. 



are shown in 



Few^ places ot regions with populations under aSOil would hi 



expected to 
same appears 



have planning or public works agencies. Th^ 
to be true. for places or regions of 25^000 or 

less. As*^population increases, so Mlso does t^e cornf>lexity 

- ■ ^ ' i 

of- government. ^^Based on .the survey results, 25^000 appears 

to be a critical threshold for planning rand pi^lic works 

activities, j About eighty percent of the respondgnta have 

jurisdictions of 25/000 or mq|re people. This suggests that 

such jurisdictions are the bSst potential market for the 

technologist's skills. The slightly more than eight percent 

of the respondents in categqries of "Does not apply" or 

"missAng data" are explained by the consultfints who responded 

Consultants have no jurisdictions. 




' - ■ TABLE 6 - »— 

' .Population pf Respondenti ' Jurisdictions • 



[nder 2,S00 



(PCT) (PCT) 
1.3 1.4 1.4 ' ■ ■ S 



to 25T00r- ^ 38 12.r~7l3. 2 ' .M4 . 6 

25,001 to 100,000 8i ^ . 27.3 . , 28.2 ' 42.9 

100,^1 to 500,000 109 "'-^ 36,f 38.0 80.8^ 

44/ 14.8 ^ 15.3 96.2 

Does not pply 11 ; 3 g 



The charactaristics of the respondent *s ^taffs are 
shown in Tables 7 to 12. GaneraHy,the range in the lize^ ©£ 
full time staff is related to «^he differences in planning 
and public works agencies. Most planning organizations ^ 
have less than twenty staff members while piiblie works 



agencies with all their functions, e.g. , street maintenance, 
garbage collection, and water treatment have a latge staff. 

Over nint^ percent of the respondents have less than 
thirty prof ess ioij'als on^their staff. Most respondents have 
at least one professional on their staff. The majority 
have between one and ^ight professionals while .eless -han ten 
percent have more than thirty professionals. if it is assumed 
that one technologist was required to support four . professionals , 
seventy percent of the respondents would require at least one 
technologist. 
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The responses to querie^contferning graduate 
education shows that more than 'three fourths of the agencieji ^ 
have at least one person trained at the graduate level. 
Planners are more frequently employed by the respondent than " 
are engineers. Ovet three four|hs of the organizations 



replying employed one or more^planners while just over half 
reportid one "or more engineers on th#lr staff. 

Th^se eharacteristics reflect, as does the sample 



and ;^he. rate of return, the greater emphasis on planning in 
! the purvey. On the 'other hand, the public works engineering 
element is well enough represented that some meaning^ 
conelt\sions can be drawn. 

Th# significance of the planning orientation) of 
respondents is evident in distribution of the time organizations 
davota to various planning and work funbtions, 

' \ TA^LE 7 

Size of Full Tim^ Staff of Respondents 



Size 

lr5 

6-10 

11-20 

21-30 
31-60 



\ 



\ 



61-300 
300-1000 

over 



Absolute 
luency 

60 
65 
62 
35 
21 
30 
10 
2 



Relative 
Frequency 
(PCT) 

20.2 

21.9 



Adjusted Cumulative 
Frequendy Frequency 
(PCT) 



20.9 
11.8 
7'.1 
10.1 
3.4 
0.7 



(PCT) 
21.1 
22.8 
21.8 
12.3 
7.4 
10. 5, 
3.5 

. oA 



21.1 
43.9 
65.6 
77,-9 
85.3 
95.8 
. 99.3 
100.0 



y TABLE 8 

Number of Professionals on the Staff of Respondents 



NuBnber of 
Professionals 

0 or no respons 
. 1^3 
4-8 
9-15 
16*30 * 
Over 30 



Absolute 
Frequency 



Relative ' 
Frequency 
(PCT) 



Adjusted 
Frequency 
(PCT) 



13 


4.4 


4.4 


75 


25.3 ^ 


25.3 


94 


31.6 ' 


31.6 


53 


17.8 


17.8 


34 


11.4 ' 


11.4 


28 


9.4 


9.4 


297 


100.0 


100.0 




* * 






TABLE 9 

1 





Cumulative 
Frequency 
(PCT) 

4.4 

' 29.6 

61.3 

79:1 

90.6, 

100,0 



/ 
> Number 

Having , 

Master ' t 

Degree 



dumber of Persons on vRespondents • Staff 
I Holding Mister's Degrees 



Absolute 
Frequency 



4. 



0 or no ftesponse 
1 

2-3 
4-5 
6-10 
^11 or more. 
TOTAL 



69 
51 
61 
4 8 
32 
• 6_ 
297 



Relative 
Frequency 
(PCT) 



23.2 
17. 2 
20.5 
16. 2 
10. 8 
12.1 



Adjusted 
Frequency 
(PCT) 



Cumulative 
Freqi^ency 
(PCT) 



100.0 



23 4 2 


23.2 


17.2 


40.4 


20.5 


^60.9 


16.2 


77 . I* 


10.8 


87^- 


12 . 1 


100.0 


100.0 





TABLE 10 

Number of Planners on Raspondents' Staff 



Nimber of 
JPlanners 



Absolute 
Praquency 



Relative 
Frequancy 
(PCT) 



Adjusted 
Frequency 



Ciunulativi 
Frequency 
(PCT) 



6 or no response 


70 


23.6 


23.6 


\ 23,.'6 


1 - ■ - 


52 


17.5 


17.5 


41.1 


2-3 


68 


22.9 


22.9 


64.0 


.-s ■ J 


■37 


12.5 


12.5 


76.4 


6-10 ^ 


33 u 


11.1 


11.1 


87.5 


Over 10 


37 


■ 1.2.5 


12.5 


■ 

100,0 


TOTAL 


297 


100.0 


100.0 








TABLE 11 







Nvm±>er of Engineers Employed by RaBpondents 



Nuittoer of 
rineers 



Absolute : 
Frequenoy 



0 or no response 
1 



2-3 
4-5 
6-10 
Over 10 
TOTAL 



r 



139 
65. 
31 
, 14 

14 
34 

297' 



Relative 
Frequency 
(PCT) 

46.8 ' 

21.9 

10. 4 

4.7 

4.7 
11.4 



Adjusted 
Frequency 
(PCT) 

46.8 

21.9 

10.4 

4.7 

4.7 
11.4 



K 

CumulatLve 
Frequency 
(PCT) 

46.8 

68.7 

79.1 

J 

n 

83.8 
88.6 
lote . 0 



100.0 



100.0 
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.TABLE' 12 

Respondents' Expenditure of Time on 



Various Types of Planning 



Type of 
Planning 

} 

■ 7 

Coimnunity 
^ Davalopmerifc 

Social Servica ' 

Housing Analysis 

Naighborhood^ 

Public Works 

V Transportation 



Improvement s 

River/Coastal 

701 

2anijag/Iiand hsm 
Genaral Rasaarch 



Major Portion 
oe time * (over 
201 of all 
activities} 



37.7 
' I f. 3^ 
18.2 
12.5 
22.9 
31.3 

17.2 
14. S 
49.8 
34.3 
26.3 



Moderata' 
Portion 
Of time 



37.0 



Not 

Signif- 
icant 



17.2 



19 . 2 
44.4 
29.6 
16.8 
31.6 

37.7 
19.9 
16.5 
36.4 
51.9 



56.2 
27* 3- 
48.1 
4 9'. 5 
29.3 

36.0 
52.5 
24.9 
22.2 
14.5 



No 

Response 



S.O 

Tors 

10.1 
9.8 
10.8 

9.1 
13. 1 
8.8^ 
7.1 
7.4 



Respondents' planning functions tend to centep on 
community development , -housing , transportation, captl^l ' 
improvements, 701 planning, zoning and land use. and general 
research. Such emphasisj.s consistent with the functions of 
a planning agency. ' li- is important to note that two types of 
planning involving significant engineering input also appear" 
in the list of important in terms of time devoted. These 'are 
capital improvements and transportatioi) . The lower prioritiea 
assigned social planning, neighborhood planning and river/ 
coastal suggest that these are of lesser importance to the 
respondents. More specifics about ehe work function of the 
respondents are shown in Table 13 ^ 
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Function 



TABLE 13 

Time Spent on Specific Work Functions 
By Responding Organizations 



34 



Major Portion 
of time (over 
20% of all 
activities) 



Moderate 
Portion . 
of time 



Time 
Not 

Signif * 
icant 



No 

Response 



Developing preliminary 23*2 
design concepts 

Supervising contracts 12*5 
for planning or design 

Preparation of 33,0 
Federal St State appli- 
cations 

Prograin development 25,3 
and analysis 

Data process and 28,3 
information system 
development 

Updati^ng maps 24*9 

Drafting 20,9 

R&D for computer 2.4 
models 

Project review 29*0 

Program Evaluation (8^8 

) 

Environmental impact 7,4 
Analysis 

Preparing Cost 14,5 
Es timates 

Now Construction 15.2 
Inspection 

Housing Inspection . 6,7 

Contract consulting f * 4 



26*6 
31*3 
-42*1 

51.5 
49*5^ 

41,9 
45. 1 
14, 1 

39, 4 
52.5 
45.5 

23.9 

13.1 

9.8 
X. 16,5 



41*4 
46.1 
20*2 

14.8 

15*5 

19.9 
24*2 
71.4 

24.9 
29.0 
37.7 

52.5 

59, 3 

70 .0 
64.0 



8.8 
10,1 
4.7 

8.4 

6.7 

7.4 

9.7 
12.1 

6.7 
9.8 
9.4 

9.1 



13. 5 
13,1 
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3 S/3<^ 



Six functions appear to be the ji^ost importafit to the 



respondents. These six are devfelopmeht of preliminary design 
concepts^ preparation of shate and federal applications, f»rogram 
development, data processing, updating maps and pro j At reviews. 



Again, these tasks sGorn most oriented toward planning agencies^ 
hoW€3ver, most have important engineering components. Computer 
modelirfg^ and buildina -Lnspections wore not important to the 
rcspondonts* The lack of importance of computer modeling 
is indicative of non^use of this tool by plannurs. If building 
inspection organizations had been a group specifically includad 
in the sample, the responses to questions dn inspection is likely 
to have shown mor^ imr)ortant. 

One of the most important questions posed by the survey 
was the potential iiiarket for the technologist. Only 14,5 percent 
of the respondents indicated that they would^n^t hire any urban 
technologista during the next fiv.G years. Half .would ^ hire a't 
least one per year for a five year period , while one^-forth would 

A- 

hire more than one per yr-ar. Table 14 offers a bi^ee^X down on the 
potential hiring o t: tuchnologis ts in the next five years. These 
results leave little doubt that there is a market for a 
technically t rained individual in the area of public works and 
planninq . 



■rAiU J'] 1 4 'rechnolocn. :; t. injiuaiui 



Number Hired pt^r 

year fa^r next; five yeat m 



Nuiul H* r ot 
iiPHpandontH 




0 or no responne 
1 

1-2 



4 \ 
14 h 



14 , 5 
49, '1 

U . 4 
20 /O 



Ovc; r 



Tot il n 



1.0 0 . 0 
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A 'further chG/3k on the relevance of the technology.; 
program can be gained byAexami nation 'of the number of nonprofessional 
employees employers v/nuld encourage to upgrade their, skills 
in an urban technoloqy progranu This information is found in 



Table 15 
■ 



TABLE 15 ^ ^ 

Number of Monprofessional Employees Employors 
Would Encourago to^ Upgrade ^heir Skills in 
An Urban Technology aerogram 

Numb'fr of Employees Number of Er^loyers Percent of Employers 

No respfDnse or 0 21,2 

1 . 41 ' . 13.8 

2=3 63 21.2 

^4^9 33 il^l 

16^25 - y ' 2.4 

Over 25 ^ . . 2S . 3 

Clearly, the employers ;^ee the hechnologiBt program as a 
moanB for upgradinq the skillH of tlieir employees. This 
^information couplod with that on the potential market demonstrates 
a definit'p twod foi-.th.'i aaVGloprriQnt- 'of; a proqram designed to teach 
technical skilla to both nmployoon and prospuctive Gmployees of 
planninq apd pub Lie workn auoncian. Thn specific skills employers 
t;evp.!ire at;i'. the nuhp-.-- t'f'th.' ul - .n. pu ■n t" Hnction of^ thin report. 

uAvLnp atMnoii;; L rat.Ml a i\>'ud for t.echn ically trained 
perHons, luw fUiould t.iiey ijo traLnea? What GkillH are needed? 
The questionnaire uil;e>i r'^npond.'ntM to rate the iinportance of 
•sevouty diCCorent hR i L ! >i i n the op-n at i-on of the i r , organi ication . 
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We believe such information is critical to the formulation of - 
a curriculum. This approach provides a meanr, for developing a 
curriculurri to train Btudents for tha tasks they face or will 
face on the job and not what somo textbook or instructor thinks 
students should know. To produce a technologist with maximum 
utility it %B imperativL^ that: hn be able to function effectively 
and efficiOTitly in tha daiJ/^ routine of his employing organization. 

Tables 16^.17 provide information on the skill needs 
of the responding orgeinl salons . * Respondent s were asked to 
indicate the importanGe of skills using a scale from one to five 
where a value of one was essential to the operation of their 
organization, a value of th^ee indicated a desirable skill, and 
a value of five indicated the skill ^ was not important* Table 
16' is a ranking of all the skills in the survey based on the 
cumulative frequency of respondents giving a skill a value of 
one, two, or three on the abdVo mentioned scale. In the forrQat J 
of the questionnaire, these skills rate ^6m ensGntial to 
desirable to the operation of responding agencies. Table 17- ^ 
indicates the percent of respondants that rated a skill 
essential, a value of one on the rating seals. 

The two tablen are helpljul in identifying the skills 
that should be included in technical training program. These ■ 
data were revinwed by tlv- st ai:: civxd the Educational Advisory 
Committee in^ an attempt to idtjntity certain sets of skills t^t 
might be grouped into iiis tructional units. These units become 
tha basic bu^ldincr bUock-o of: cnirr Iculum ho train the technician. 
Other more specializDd element^^ of a curriculum w^re doveloped 
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TABLE 16 

mm OF SKILLS BY IMPQRTANCE 
TO THE OPERATION OF ALL 
RESPONDING ORGANIZATIONS 



Skill 



Percent of Organization 
Ranking Skill Essential 
to pesirable ^ 



r 



Write a clear and concise report 

Work t3ffectively with professionals 
of other agencies and departnients ■ 

Work effectively with citizen's groups 

Find and understand inforination in 

government d o c u in e n t s 

^Speak effectively to a professional 
group 

Speak effectively to a citizen's . 
group 

Present a techn4.cal issue to" public 
of f icials 

Read a, topographic map 

Perfc LiTi graphic .design, color code 
map^5 and charts 

Assist in an environmental impact , 
analysis 

Research zoning and subdivision 
regulations wi thout assistance 

Conduct a formal telephone or personal 
intc'rvi. ow 

Conduct: land use capability analysis 

Possess a working knowledge of census 
data and other p.^rtinent informational 
resourc:'"- 

Analyze the rbsults of a questionnaire 
or opinion survey 



98.2 
,98.2 

97. 5 
97. 2 

96 . 8 

96 . 8 

96.6 

94 . 0 
92. 3 

91.8 

91.1 

90 . 7 

87.9 
ft7.7 

87.1 
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15 

17 
18 
19 
--20 

21 
22' 
'^2 3 
24 
25 

26 
27 , 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 
35 

37 
38 
39 



Work effectively with racial minorities 

Develop' a lapel uaoVrnap 

Organize an interagency task force 

Assist irt a cos t-ef f ectiveness analysis 

Research without assistance a problem 
in planning Taw 



Do line dra^wings 

Preparea a population projection 

Read a blueptii^t 

. Develou a land capability map 

Analyze alternative recommendations 
for changes in state and local laws 

Interpret air photos of land use 

Collect data for an economic base Study 

Understand alighrnent, profiles and 
cross sections 

Draw a representative sample of a known 
population 

Use a programrnable desk calculator 

Do basic cost accounting - 

Interpret a building code 

Conduct, a critical path analysis of 
a scheduling problem 



U£^ I typewriter 
Scribn n map 



Matke use of a simulation model for 
transportation or land use planning 

Analyze traffic count data 

Calculate moasurcs of central tendency 

Assist in a right-of-way analysia 



87.1 
86,6 
84.7 
8 3.3 
82.9 

02.8 
8 2.7 
82.1 
82. 0 
81,6 

81. 3 
81. 1 

79.6 

1 

77.8 

77.4 
77. 3 
77. 1 
76.7 

72. 8 
72.7 
72.7 

72.1 

71,7 
70. 8 



TABLE 16 (Cont'd) 

i 

Perform algebraic or trigonometric 70.8 
computations 

Interpret a cross tabulation of two ' 70.6 
variables 

Do a netv/ork analyfis of a 6 8.8 
transpBrtatir^n prDijlem 

Understand survey notes and terminology 66.9 

.J 

Prepare n cost Gstimate anpiysis for a 6 4,8 

public wcr'^s project ^ ■ . ' 

Calculate a correlation coefficient 64.5 

Conduct an on--site zoning inspection 60.9 

Calculate a linear regression 60.6 

Take a traffic count ' - 59.2 

Tabulate and analyze project bid 58.6 

proposals - 

Interpret a linear regression equation 57.7 

Lay out a sewer plan 57,3 

Interpret partial and multipre | , 55.4 
correlation coefficients 

Use a geocoding system '55.4 

Interpret the results of a factor ^ 55.3 
analysis 



Calcul^^e ,/ sewer flows 51. 4 

Do general computer programming 50.9 

Be familiar with the properties of 50.9 
varioun construction materials 

Measure hydrologic flows f ' 49.8 

Do plane table mapping ■ ' 47.4 

Interpret remote images 44.9 

porform an elementary time and motion 41.6 
study ^ 

Use survqying instrumentB to lay out a 39.9 
sito . . ■ " 



TABLE 16 iCont'd) 



Take a soil sample " 37,9 

Interpret correlation coefficients 34*9 
and statift tical signi f icance 

Take and analyze a water sample . 34,6 

Build a three-dimensional structuraV 33. 1 
model 

Analyzn n soil sample - 32*7 

Conduct a fire safety inspection 2 8,6 
of a house or building 

Use computer statistical packages 28,5 

Use computer graphic software packages 2 3,0 



TABLE 17 
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SKILLS MOST FREQUENTLY IDENTIFIED 
AS ESSENTIAL BY RESPONDENTS 



Percent of Respondent^ 
Skill Identifying as Essentia 



Write ^ clear and concise report 83^8 



rite jL clear ar 



Wd^^ef f Gct ivcily with professionals 75.4 
in other ci^encieB and departments 

Present a technical issue 'to a 73.0 
p ub 1 i c official 

Speak effectively to a citizen *s group 72.3 

Work effGctively with a citizen's group 70,8 

Speak effectively to a prof essiional 62.7 

group w/ 

Find.. and undersitand information in 60*9 
governinent ^acumen ts 

Develop a land use map 58*1 

Possess a working knowledge of census 57,1 
data and other pertinent informational 

resources ^ 

Read a topographic map - 56*5 

r 

Research zoning and subdivision 55*0 
regulations without assistance 

Perform graphic design^ color coding 51*7 

of maps and charts 

Work effoctively Vv^ith racial minorities 48*9 

Read a blueprint , 46*7 

Conduct a fornal phono or personal/ 46*3 
interview 

Develop a land capability map 45*2 

Do line drawings ' " 44*6 

Assist in art environmental ifnpact 42,7 
assaesment 
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^ by analyzing the rcsDonses of variou-i types of organizations 
within the sample and variable called need. These are discussed in 

. a later segment of the report. 

Eighteen skills er^^antial f:o the training of 
the technologist warn identifiad uning the following criteria i 
To qualify a skill mun*^ h^ivu boan rated essential (a value of 
one) by forty percent of the rosponclcixits and eighty percent 
had to have ranked it in the ei^sontial to denirablG range 
(values ranging between one and three) . Application of 
these criteria serves to identify those skills that respondents 
perceive as being of the greatest importance ,to the operation 
of their ^Organizations . The skills meeting these requirements 
are showrf in Table 18 



/ TABLE 18 ^."^ 

\^ ' ^ Primary Skills 

Write a clear and concisQ report \% 

Work effectivnly witl'i professionals in other agencies 

and denr^rtmentH 
Present a ttychnical issue to public officials 
Speak effectively to a citizen^s group 
Work effectively with a citizen's group 
Speak effectively to a professional group 
Find and nnLlerHtand information in government documents 
Develop a Innd Mf;e nia'p 

PosBesi:] a v/f;rking knov/Jedge of census data and other 

pertinent m forma tional resources 
Read a tnnocrraphic map 

Re£3nar^:ii -^m. i ng I \- Mbdivipii on regulations without 

a-lK LHt U..J'^ 

Perfori:! graphic design, color coding of maps and .charts 
Work effect:i v.-ly w.i'th racial minorities 
Road a bluaf^r Lnt \ 

Conduct a fornial phdhe or porsonal interview 
Develop a land capabi*ity man 
Do li ne d raw i acrs 

Assist m ar^ *^m" ironmenta T impact aj^sessment 

\ 



1 
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After considerable study, these skills were grouped into tentative, 
instructional units. These units^^j^d the skills encompassed 
by each, are listed in Table 19. ^ . 

TABLE 19 
PRIMARY INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 



Unit 

Communications 



Mapping and 
Graphics 



Data Collection 




Other 



Skillii Encomnar3sod by the Unit 

Writca a clear and concise repor^ 

Work effectively with professionals in other 

a g e n c i e s and d e p a r t m o n t s 
Present a technical issue to public offici-€ls 
npoak eCfectively to a vjitizen's group 
Work effectively with aj citizen's group 
V/ork effcrftively with facial minorities . 
Conduct a formal phones or personal interview 
SpDak effeg€ively ^to a professional group^^ 

Develop a land use map 
Read a topographic map 

Perform graphic design color ceding of 

maps and charts 
Read a blueprint 
Develop a land capability nj^p 
Do line drawings ^ 

Find and understand information in government 
docximents 

PosBiiss a working knowledge of the census and 

o/dher pertinent data sources 
Research zoning and subdivision regulations 

wi thout assistance 
Develop a land use map 
Develop a land capability map 

Assist in an environmental impact analysis 




Basud on the survey rt-^ult:^^ and our contacts with prac t ioneers , 
w^"^44nk training in theso skills should become the focal point 
in the education of the urban technologist. These skills represent 
the mixjimum requiremon tr^ in a curriculun to train tenhnnlngip tf . 



A further discussion of thes^e skills groups is found in^ the 

gegment of this resoort devoted to instructional module' 

developrnent , It is , howevGr, importa .t to point out that 

we think these skills are the basic tools that the ' 

technician needs to effectively support the work of 

planning and public works orqani zations- . 

Realizing that the technician is more apt to 

be a specialist than a goneralist, we thought it important 

to analyze various subgrotaps in the sample to identify skills 

that were uniqun to various typos of employers. The same 

i 

criteria were applied to the data, that is, forty percent 
identifying a skill as essential and eighty ranking it in 
the essential to desirable range. Five subgroups were 
analyzed. These groups were regional planners, municipal 
p|a^hers ,^/^>ubl ic works agencies, and others. Table 20 
identifies the skills meeting the above criteria for each 
of the five different types of employers, 

TABLE 20 '\ 
PRIMARY SKILLS BV TYPE^F ORGANIZATION 



i'i M J I o;;:i 1 T i annc? rn 

Conduct a land u^^^^ capabLlity analyBis ^ 

AnalyTio the rr^nultn of a quostionnai> * or opinion survey 

Prepare a popu la tion projection 

Collect data for an economic base study \ 
Organize an in raaency task tor::e ■■" 



TABLE 20 Cont'd* 



Municipal Planners 



Organize an interagency tcisk force 
Conduct an on-site zoning inspection 
Understand alignments and profiles 
Tabulate and analyze a project bid 



Public Works Agencies 

Prepare a cost ostimate^or a public works project 
Tabulate and analy :^.e pro j ect bid proposals 
ynderstand sur^vey notes and terminology 
porform algebraic or trigometric calculations 
Use a survey instrument to lay out a site 
Understand alighmants, profiles and cross sections 
Calculate sewer flows 

Be^ familiar with various construction materials 
Lay out a sewer plan 

Measure a l\ydrologic flow , 
Interpret a building code 



Consultants 

Lay out a sewer plan 

Understand alignment and profiles 

Calculate sewer flows 

Understand survey notes and terminology 

Us~e survey instruments to lay out' a site^ 

Prepare a cos t^os timate for a public works project 

Tabulate and analyze project bid proposals 

Perform algebraic and trigonometric computations 

Measure hydi^ological flows 

Assist in right-of-way analysis 



Others 

Understand survey . notes and terminology 

Perform algebraic and trigonometric computations 

Collect data, for an economic base study 

Understand alignments^ profiles and cross sections 

Tabulate analyze projoct bids proposals 

Draw a representative sample from a known population 

Assist in a cos t^ef f ectiveness analysis 



( 
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. The^e data were also analyzed by the staff and 
Educational Advisory Committoe, These additional skills were 
arranged in groups that could constitiite instructional units. 
These unites and their associated sJ'^lls are shown ' Table 21,' 

TABLE 21 
Skill Groupi nys 

^.Advanced Data Collection and Analysis 

Conduct a I'and use capability analysis 

Collect data for an ^economic base stftdy 

Aruilyj^a the results of a questionnaire or public 

ot^lnion survey 
Propa.re a population projection 
Draw a rGpresan tati ve saniple from a known 

population 

Code and Regulation Enforcement 

Conduct an on-site zoning inspection 
Intei^pret a building code 

Accounting 

Tabulate and analyze projeat bid proposals 
Prepare a cost estimate for a public works project 

Assist in a cost effective anaiysis 

""-^ 

Surveyinq and Moasuration 

" Understand alignment, profiles and cross sections 
Undorstand survey^ notes and terminology 
Uscj survey instru'^ents to lay out a site 
Calculate . sewer flows ^ 
Lay out a sewor plan 
Measure hydrologic flows 
AssLt^t in a ri.g^t=of ^way analysis 

Perform algebraic and trigonometric computations . 
Other 

Organ i-ze an intoragency task force 
Do fainiliar v/ith the properties of various 
conntructlon materials 

This nrm-o^'^ 5;orved hnMdf^ntlfy those skills that 
are currently rcMiui rr^d in day to day nfiorations of th^ 

respondent, Uov^pvnr , i t is important to dGvolop an educational 
program that ^neetH Futiirn !inedR, Rnspondnnt n ' ward also 
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querried as to their current - capabilities for each o£ the seventy 
skills. This question was designed to elicit information concerning 
skills that were in short supply, when coupled with the 
qufction concerning desirability, it becom^a possible to compute 
an index of need. A respondent's need index was developed to 
identify those skills that respondents considered important and 
that ware in short supply in their agency. The formula used to 



devise the index is 
1. 



R =fc 5(C 



Where- , ^ 

I - the need index value 

R = median value of the importance of a skill 

■ on a scale of one to five, where one is essential 
and five is not important 

C ^ the\median value of respondents' current capability 
measured on a scale of one to three ihere one equals-^ 
adequate and three equals none. \/ 

The need index has a maximum possible value of 12 and a minimum of 0. 
Index values were computed for all seventy skills for all respondents 
Thede values are shown in Table 22 

TABLE 2 2 
Nacds . Index 

1 Conduct a land use capalMJ.ity study 4.48 

2 Possess' a working knowledqa of congus 4.32 
data ^and othor [^orhinont; inlarmatisnal rasourcGS 

2 ' Research ^^onuicj vincl sulxl i v i fu.on rGyulahions. 4.32 

without aa:T;istancQ 
4 Develop a 1 nnd capability map 4.29 
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4 *^ Write a clear and concise report 4,2^ 
6 * Perform 'graphic design,* color coding of 

maps and charts 4,20 

6^ Work effectively with racial minorities 4.20 
6 Aseiet in an environmental impact statamant 4*20 
9 Present a 'technical issue to public ' 4,18 

•c^ officials 

9 Speak effectively to a citizens' group 4,18 

9 Work effectively with a citlEens' group 4 #18 

9 Make use of a simulation model for 4,18 

transportation and land use planning 

13 Assist in a cost^ef f ectiveness analysis 4,08 

14 Read a topographic map 4.07 
14 Develop a land use map 4.07 
14 Speak effectively to a professional group 4,07 
14 Find and understand information in govern- 4,07 

ment documents 

18 Collect data for an economic base study 4*06 

18 Prepare a population projection 4,06 

20 Analyze alternative recommendations for 3,92 
' phanges in state 4nd local laws 

21 Conduct a priirf^A path analysis of a ' 3.91 
scheduling problem 

22 Analyze the results of a questionnaire 3.84 
: or opinion survey _ 

23 Work effectively with professionals - 3,80 
^ from other departments and agencies 

24 Draw a representative sample from a known 3*78 
population * , - 

25 Research without assistance a problem 3,78 
in planning law 

25 ©5 a network analysis of a transportation 3.78 

prbblem 

27 Analyze traffic count data 3,75 

28 Read a blueprint 3,63 
28 Conduct a formal telephone or personal 3.63 

interview . 

^30 Interpret a building code 3.60 

30 Do^ general programming 3,60 

30 ^ Organize an interagency task force '3.60 

33 ^ Assist in a right-of-way, analysis . 

34 " Do lines drawings 3,52 

35 Prepare a cost estimatG of a public works 3,52 
project 

35 U'4c cnnu)utor stati^^tical package 3.5 2 

37 Conduct: an cDn = !^itn zoning^ inspection 3.45 

37 Ctilculntp monsurcn of central tendency 3,45 

and statistical distributions 
37 Do basic cost accounting - 

40 Lay out a sewer plan 3,4 2 

41 Unn a gnocoding system 3.40 
41 Interprnt corrGlat.in coefficients and 3,40 

statistical significance 

43 Understand alignment, profiles, and cross 3*38 

sections . ' % -tf, 

44 Scribe a map - , ^'^^ 

? 
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.0 
.0 
.00 

.■■97 
. 88 
,86 

.85 



44 , , Under sfcand survey notes and terniinology 3 35 

46- Ust a computer graphics software package 3 30 

J4 Use a programmable desk calculator • 3*25 

2' Interpret airp'hotos of land use . ' ? zllS 

^- Calculate a linear regressi,on ' 2.23 

49 .Interpret a linear regression equation 3.'23 

4y Interpret partial and multiple correlation 3 23 

coefficients - - " 

Calculate a correlation coefficient 3.20^' 

. 53 . Be familiar with the prtpertips of varfous . silS 

construction matGrials - ^ ' 

54 Perform algebraic and trigonometric . ' 3.12 
computations 

55 Interpre t a cross" tabulation of two variables 3 

56 Interpret the results 'of a factor analysis 3 
5^ Measure hydrQlogic ftows " 3 

58 Use xa typewriter "2 

59 Calculate sewer flows 2 

60 Interpret 

61 Take a traffic count 2,w^ 
Tabulate and analyze projeet bid proposals llsB 

63 Perform an elementary time and motion study 2.6 4 

64 ^ , Do plane table mapping " 2*52 
^5' Take a soil sample \ 2*40 
|6 Use survey instruments to lay jout a aita ' 1I90 
67 Analyze a soil sample ' 1*82 
^8 Take and analyze a water sample l!82 
69 Build a three dimensional struotural' model lisi 
^0 Conduct a fire- safety inspection' of a 1.25 

house or building > . 



In general, the index further strengthens the results 
obtained by examining the importance of skills* Only four 
of the eighteen skills identified as being primary in the 
training of the technologist did not appear in the top eighteen 
skijls as defined by the need index. Two of the four, 
reading a blueprint and doing lino drawings, are very ^ 
elementary graphic skills. Another, data collection via 
interviewing, is also a very basic element of data collection. 
These ■ results suggest that the technologist probably needs 
more than the rudimentary skills in both graphic and data 
collection. . , 



^ . ' Thase data alao suggast that computation of'indax 

values for each of the types of *'eiripl6yers in the sample might 

, provide some insight r^CTafding tha training'^ of a Bpacialized 
t^iohnologiat * Tablas ^23*27 indicate those 

skills havihg index values greatar than 4*0 

TABLE 2 3 
Regional Planners' Need Index 



Rank Skill Index Value 



1 Develop a land capability map • 4*4 

1 Write a clear and concise report • " 4*4 

3 Conduct a land capability analyaie 4 . 3 

3 ^ Speak effective ly to a citizen^' group . 4*3 

3 Present a technical issue to elected 4,3 

officials 

3 , ~- Prepare a population projection 4,3 

3 Make use of a simulation model for 4*3 

transportation or land use 

8 Develop a land use map ^ 4,2 

8/ Speak effQctively to a professional group ^ 4.2 

8" ■ Find and understand information' in 4*2 

government documents 

8 Assist in an environmental impact analysis "4*2 

12 Rese^arch zoning and subdivision regulations 4*1 

without assistance 

12 * Work effectively with racial minorities 4*1 

12 ^ Do a network analysis of a transportati©n 4*1 

problem \ 

15 Read a topographic map 4,0 

15 Use a computer software package 4*0 

15 Colloct data for an economic base study 4*0 

15 ' Analyze the results of a questionnaire 4,0 

or opinion survey 

15 Possess a lurking knowledge of census data 4,0 

and other ^Rtinent informational resources 

15 Conduct a formal telephone or personal 4*0 

interview 

15 Conduct a critical path analysis of a 4,0 

scheduling problem 

15 Assist in a cost=ef f ecti veness analysis 4,0 
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TABLE 24 



Rank* of -Negds for City Plannara 



^ 1 
■ 1 



4 

5 



7 
7 
7 
7 

11 
11 
11 

11 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 



' ^ _ De\^lop a land uga map v 

' Par form graphic design, eolor coding of 
jnaps and charts * ^ . 

Analyze alternative recormendations for 
changes in ^local or state laws r 
. Write a olaar and CDnoisa report 
^ Research zoning ^and subdivision regulations 

withbut assistance ^ 

Possess a working knowledge of census data 
and othfer pertinent information resourcei 
^ Read a blueptint ^ 
Speak effectively to a professional ^roup 
Work effectively with a citizens' group' 
Conduct a land u^e capability analysis 
v^Collect data for an economic base study 
Speak effectively to a citizens' group 
Present a technical issue to elected 
officials ti \ 

Work effectively ,with professionals of 
other agencies 

Read a topographic map 1 
Pr^3a re ^ population projectioa^ , 
Assist in a cost-effective analysis 
Assist in an environmental impaqt analysis 
Assist in a right-^of-way analysis 



TABLE 25 



/ 




4.4 

4.3 
4.3 
4.3 
4.3 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 

4.1 

4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 



" 1 
J 



1 

.2 

2 
4 

5 
5 
7 
7 

9 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
15 
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Rank of Needs for Public Works Agencies 

Write a clear and concise report 5,2 

Be familiar with the properties of various 4*8 
construction inater ials 

Interpret a building '-^^ 4.8 
Assist in an environ: ._.l impact analysis ' 4.7 

Measure hydrologic f^^ s " 4,6 

Speak effnctivGly to a citizens' group. 4,6 

Spf?ak cffnctivcly to a professionai group 4,5 

Find and unclear. s^iand information in 4,5 
g o vc r n me n t d oc u itig n t s 

Do line drawings ^ 4.4 

Read a blueprint ' 4,3 

Analyze a soil sample 4*3 

Prepare a cost estimate for a public 4 * 3 
works project 

Do basic coft accounting 4,3 
Present a technical issue to public officials 4,3 

Read a tdpographid map ^ ^ 4.2 



Understand survay notes^ and tarminol©g^? * 
hn^lyzm traffic count data * 
Use' survaying instri^ents to lay out a sit© 
Calculate sewer flows ^ 
Work effectively with »^a oitizens' gro^p 
Lay out a sewer plan 

Wbr^ effectively with profaasionala from 
other agencies and departments > 
Assist in a cost effectiveness analysis 
Perform graphic design color eodin^-of maps 
and charts ^ j 

Take a soil sample > ^ ' 

Analyze the results of a questionnaira 
or opinion survey 

Analyze alternative recornmendations for 
changes in state and local laws 
Conduct a critical path analysis of a ^ 
^chedulihg problem - ^ 



TABLE 26 

Rank of Needs for Consultants 

Work effectively with racial minorities 

Present a technical issue to elected 

officials 

Do line drawings 

Calculate sewer flows 

Measure hydrologic flows 

Write a clear and concise report 

Assist in a right-of--way analysis 

Understand survey notes and terminology 

Use survey instruments tc lay out a site 

Perform graphic design color coding of 

maps ^and charts 

Prepare a cost estimate of a public works 
project 

Perform algebraic and trigonometric^ 
computations 

Conduct a land use capability analysis 
Read a blueprint 

Speak effectively to a citizens' group 
Assist in an environmeh'rtJ/ impact analysis 



^ TABLE 27 

Rank of Nee^s for Others 

^ . ■ ' 

1 Collec^data f or an .econdmic bass study 5.3' 

' Perform algebraic and trigonomattic 4*8 

computa^tfens ' ^ - ^ 

3 " Do line drawings ^ , 4.7 

3 Do general prograinming v i 4.7 

5 Speak effectively to a professional group 4,6; 

5 'Assist in a right^of -^way analysis 4.6 

7 Understand survey 'notes and terminology 7 4.4 

7 Draw a representative sample from a ^ 4,4 

known population 

9 Interpret a building, code 4,3 

9 Research vflthout assistance a problem in ^ 4,3 . 

planning law 

9 Find information in government do6umants 4.3 

9 Work effectively with professionals of 4.3 

other agencies and departments 

9 Prepare a population projection 4.3 

13 Understand alignments, profiles^^ and cross 4,2 

sections 

13 Use computer s'^tatistical packages 4,2 

13 Conduct a critical path analysis of a 4.2 

sctjeduling prpblem 

13 Use computer graphicj software packages 4.2 

13 Write a' clear and concise report. 4.2 

13 Work effectively with citizens groups 4.2 

19 Speak effectively to a citizens* group 4,1 

20 Read a blueprint ^ 4,0 

21 Research zoning and subdivision regulations 4,0 
without assistance 

21 ^ Organize an interagency task force 4,0 

21 Conduct a land use capability analysis 4.0 

Make use of a simulation model for 4.0 

transportation or land use planning 

Again these data were reviewed by members of the 
staff and the Educational Advisory Committee for the purpose 



the technologist. It is our belief that by tailoring a 
program to the every day work requirements and the percei 
needs of employers that the technologist will be a person 



great demand and an asset to society. In the following 
section^ skills have been grouped into modules that are 
designed to be a basic framework for training the technologist. 
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SECTION IV 
CURRicULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Task' four of th# project was to develop trial 
instructional units and tentative curricula. These were 
to be based on the results gained in testing existing 
instructional materials and analysis of the data collected 
from the survey. The Educational Advisory Comnittee was 
to play an important role' in the development of instructional 
units and curricula. The latter part of the task included 
the development of outlines and the contents of instructional 
units. 

Most of the data contained in the previous section 
ware presented to the project's Educational Advisory Committee* 
They, along with the staff, then identified eleven specific 
areas that comprise the core of the technologist's curriculum* 
These are listed in Table 28# At the outset it was apparent 
that no student could include all of these areas in an 
educational program. However/ four are of such importance 
that the committee and staff agreed that they should be 
included in any technology program,^ The four are Documentary 
Data Sources, Mapping and Graphics, and both Formal and 
Informal Conmunicati The remaining seven are optional 

depending upon the student's interest and career aspirations* 
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Additional eommentary on the possible curriculum arising 
from various combinatidns of the learning units qali be ^ 
found lit the latter part of this section of the report*-^ ^ 

\ ' • ' ■ ■ >" ■ 

\ TABLE 28 

1 

Basic Instructional Units in the 

i 

Techijiologist' Program 

, ■ y ■ . 

Mapping and Graphics , , 

Documentary Data Sources 
* Informal Communications 
Formal Comrnuni cations 
Primary Data. Generation and 

Interpretation - Planners 
Macro Controls 
Micro Controls 
* Primary Data Generation and 

Interpretation = Publico Works 
Building Codes 
Construction Materials . 
Quantitative Methods 

Having identified the subject matter of each unit^ 

attention was turned to developing objectives and applications 

for each area. The intent was to formalize an objective for 

each unit and then identify how that objective was to be 

applied to the problems the technologist would be asked to 

cope with. The following section identifies the objective 

H ■ ■ 

applications and skills that are included in each instructional 

uni t . 

MAPPING AND GRAPHICS 



Objective: The technologist should acquire competency in the 
use of drawing instruments, techniques and mediums. 
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Applications* ; The tachnologiat should be able to produce t^e 
line arawing, charts, graphs and map that are commonly 



employad^y pli^ing and public wdrks agencies", Speciii- ■ 

cally, he shobM be able to^produce iaoline, choropleth, 

and thematic maps, Although\iot required as a basic part 

in this element of the program, the ability to use computer 

mapping packages ar^ techniques would be very desirable. 

Skills i Do line drawings 

Scribe a Map . ' ' 

Read a topographic map 
Develop a land capability map 
Read a blueprint 

Perform graphic design ^ color coding, of maps ^ 
and charts ^ 

DOCUMENTARY DATA SOURCES 

Objective % The technologist should be able to locate ^ retrieve 
and interpret information from published data sources. 

Applications i The technologist should become familiar with 

the basic library tools used by planning and public works ^ 

agencies. Particular emphasis should be placed on use 

of census data, the publications of federal departments 

and agencies, state departments and agencies, as well as, 

local sources. The basic reference tools of planning public 

works related fields should be eKplored along with the 

various sources of maps and data on the physical environment. 

Non-go ve rnmenta 1 data sources should also be examined * 

Skills ; Possess a working knowledge of census data and 
Qther pertinent informational resources 
Find and understand infornation in government 
docurnents 



r • ^ 
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COMfflJNICATIONS - INFOIWAL 

Objactlve I To enable tha tachnQlogist to conununlcate and 
^ empathize with nonprofessionals* . ^ 

Applications i The technologist will learn how to conduct 
formal and irtformal meetinfs or hearings # working with 
citizens' groups and presenting issues to public officialSt 
It is expected that the technologists training will 
involve ^actual or simulated conduct of a meeting, partici-' 
pation in citizens' groups and communication with local 
ic officials , 



Skills : Speak effectively to a citizens' gribp 
Work effectively with citizens' groups 
Work effectively with racial minorities 



COMMUNICATIONS - FO^IAL 

Objective i To enable the technologist to communicate with 

professionals in both the oral and written modes, 

- ' ' ^ _ 

Applications i Technologists should learn the style used by 

planning and public works agencies* It is expected that 

part of the technologist's training will involve actual 

or siinulating the presentation of professional ^communications 

Skil Is : Write a clear and concise report 

Speak effectively' to a professional group ^ 
Present a technical issue to elected officials* 
OrganizG an intGragency task force 
Work offcctivQly with professionals of other 
agencies and departments 

PRIMARY DATA GENERATICDN AND INTERPRETATION - PLANNING 
Objective * To develop competencies in the collection and 

interpretation of non--published data commonly employed 

by planning agencies . 
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Applidatlons ; The teGhnologist should be able to collect and 
interpret data for the following types of studies i 
land use, land capability, traffic flows and orlg'ins and 
destinations. In addition , they should be able* to apply 
the techniques of sampling and interviewing to urban related 
problems. 

Skills s Collect data for an economic base study 

Draw a representative sampla from a known 
population 

Conduct a formal telephone or personal interview 
Conduct a land use capability analysis 

MACRO CONTROLS 

Objec tive % The technologist should develop an understanding 
of the legal processes at the federal and state levels 
as it apples to planning and public works agenc^^. 

Applications / The technologist should become familiar with the 

important federal legislation pertaining to the funding 

and regulation of planning and public works agencies. 

They will he appraised of the importance of the Federal 

Register^ as well as, the basic elements of state enabling 

legislatiipn relating to planning and public works. 

Skills I Analyze alternative reconmendations for changes 
in local or state law 
Find and understand information in government 
documents 

Research without assistance, a problem in planning 

law 



MICRO CONTROLS 

Obnective: The technologist should develop an understanding 



of the legal processes and applications of zoning 

' i 

ordinances, subdivision regulations and housing codes* 



Appllcatlbns I The technologist ihould review the tenor of 
^1, court decisions regarding loning subdivision, ragulations 
and housing cpdes* They should become familiar with model 
^dinances and regulations and the p^rocedures involved 

hn changing or altering same. ^ 

f ^ *" ' 

Skills I .Research zoning and subdivision regulations 
without assistance 
Conduct an on-site zoning inspection ' ^ ^ 

Analyze alternative recommendations for changes 
in local or state laws ^ 
< Research without assistance a problem in planning 
law 



PRIMARY DATA COLLECTION A^?D INTERPRETATION - PUBLIC WORKS 

Ob jectivA To develop competencies in the collection and 

interpretation of nonpublished data commonly eniployed 

by public works agencies* 

Applications ; The technologist will learn to collect and 

interpret sucji data as traffic flows, surface runoffs, 

sewer flows, and conduit requirements. They will also 

learn the techniques ^ of lanci m#j^asuring and interpretation 

of survey notes for a.l i cinmnnts , profiles and cross'^sections 

Skills: Understand survuy notes and terminology 
V&e survey instrumejnts to lay out a site 
Calculate sewer flow^- 
Measure hydrologic flows 
Lay out a sewer plan 

Understand aliqnments, profiles and cross-sectiOns 
BUILDING CODES 

Objective : Tlui^ tochnolog i t should devnlop an understanding 

of the basic codes utilized by cornrnun 1 ties to promote 

f 

the safety and habitability of structures* 
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Applications i Technologists should be introduced to national, 
state and local building codes. They should be able 
to use stress analysis, pipe flow and electrical formulas 
to check structures for compliance. 

Skills : Interpret n building code 

CONSTRU CTION MATE RIALS 

Objective : The technologist should develop a knowledge of 
the propertier , capabilities and usgs of various 
cons tructlAri materials. 

Applic at ionn : EmphasiB will be placed on the capabilities of 

bui Idinq mat' Lais to f unc tion in various uses in 

highwayH , dams and reservoirs^ buildiny^^^ etc. Basic 

material properties will be introduced so that information 

may be applied to building code and housing inspections. 

Ski lis : Be fannli./ir with tlie properties of various 
eons tfu^U" ion ma teri als 

QlJANTLTA-r jA/h_Ml';Ti!( M )S 

Objective: I'he^ t echno Loct 1 s t should develop a eompeteney in 
the hris i n t" a i m t-. ice 1 t:echn iijue^: utiii::ed in planirinq 
and piib ! I e we rl: s ^ iinc^ 1 ^ ^ s * 

App 1 i L'a t: i-iMi > : '1% -"MtT^' j P ^ | i : . w 111 ap}^ I v dc s e r 1 p t: i. ve s ta t ,i s t i en 

t daffP MMi'e Ml Mlniein [ and pMl'l ie Wfnk:; ag^MieUM;. 

SkilU;: INm :orm alet'i'ieM' aiui t tM. < jt nionu ^ f r i e C(^m| )Utii t: icmu; 
1 c u P I f ^ ' nu MS u I f * : ; » e ctMi t . rn I t e net mu ' i 
Prew a i^^U' ^^^"''Uit t \ v*' sainpP* tu a , known popu j.a i <mi 
Analyse- (lu^ rt'suh.; o\' a qut^ a t i > nina i la^ or opinion 
aie-v-'y 



Having identified the objectives, applications and 
skills the technologist would require, attention was 
directed to the di-velapmont of an outline for each module. 
Authors for the modules were sought from persons who 
were already acquainted with the technologist concept. 
In some cases , it was ^.ossible to find the required 
OKfUMtise within our staff or advisors, in others we sought 
to find persons that had both academic and practical 
experience in fields relevant to the objectives of the 
module. Again tho advisors and consultants to the 
project were most helpful in identifying potential authors. 
Having secured a group of potential authors, a guide for 
writing t)ie modules was prepared by the staff. This 
document if fruind in Abnendix C., 

Eacdi wuitor was asked to supply a statement of objectives, 
an ins truct .ona I ouLlinr^, a student read.Lng list, suggested 
ins true tiou I L strateqies, and a means for evaiuation. In 
additii)i\, each wiit.^^r was apprised of several constraints. 

First, the module should be a self-contained learning 
snqucMu-^^ inv two ui four ynar undergraduates. Authors should 
a:-;suiih'> t:hat i studonf has no cKpovionca c r oarkqround m the 
''suh)C lihift-o Ill" O'^diil-o S.Mcnully, t-ho basic goal of 

t hr^ f.^nduK^ 1 oa i s : d< ' vo 1 opuuod prcurrani is to otauluce "doers." 
'i4io t^ovduiolcMisf luMMf; a 'WPnoiic sol at skins and capabilities 
as oiiposisl to a sro'.^ onncNsUiia! grounding. Concep {a.ia I. 
acquisitoou siumia i)- ■xix imoorlaut .^loiUMit- of tlie mtxiMle, 



but it should not be the paramount objective. Finally^ 
^the module should bo a '^cookbook for the instructor , Most 
instructors in a techno logy program will have nei ther your^ * 
experience nor exportitiG, Out of necessity, instructors will 
have to rely on the materials the author supplies to provide 
a step by step ''liow to do it" approach, 

The subsequent part of uliis report are the modules 
developtHi for ' he basic elements in the technology program. 

Reader nh Id be cautioned concerning the modules . 
First/ they ai.:' cMily tentative outlines. They h/ive not been 
tested in classroom situations although seveial will be 
tested during thc^ 1376^77 school year at Youngstown State 
University. Secondly, the staff thought it important to 
ailow^the authorB considerable independence^ in developing 
a module. Accordingly / modules vary sofriewhat in their 
comprehensiveness and docuriientation . However, in all cases 
the raader is givpu an adequate guide from which to develop 
a a6urst^ of Lr-is truct ten . Finally, it should be noted that 
^he modules were prepar^-d for use by pers^pns with little or 
no exiua \ \.3a . They are by c.jsign. very elementary. 
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IN^S^'RUCTIONAL MODULES 
wTh:.o SGction contains repr QBentat ive instrucbional mod= 
ule outlines completeci at this time* Otl::}rs not shown are' also 
complete whilez^ new ones are being dGvelopecU' Copies of specific 
modules may be obtained by writi.ng the Program Director, 

Instruc tion al Module Contr ibutors 

J. 

Rabert Arnold, Chairman of Accounting, Youngstown State 
. ^ Unive^s ity 

Kenneth Corey, Chairman of Comiminity Planning! University 
of qincinnati 

Frank Costa, Inanaging Director, Center for Urban Studies, 

University df /dcron 
William EichenbergGr , Assistant Professor of Political and 

Social Science, Youngstown ^State University ■ 
Ikram Khawaja, Associate Professor of Geology, Youngstown 

State University 
Frank Kendrick, Associate Professor of Urban Studies, 

University of Akron 
John Kleymeyer, Associate Professor of Community Planning, 

University of Cincinnati 
Margaret Lotspiech, Assistant Ptofessor of Community 

Planning, University of Cincinnati 
Albert Matzye, Assistant Professor of Geography, 

Youngstown State University 
Thomas Nash, Associate Professor of Geography, 

Univers ity^^^ of Akron 
Dorothy Pacjcor-Fletcher , Director of Training & Educatior, 

Building OfTLcials and Code Administrators, 

Internati onal , Luc: . 
Sidney Saltzman, Chairman, Dupnr ti:.en t of City and Regional 

Plannincj, Cornel 1 Un !v*-rsit\^ 
Frank SeiT)cdrb Cluiirmrin, Ad\'erl:m n\ ng Department, 

Youngstown State T in i xhm^s i ty 
RoseLyn Steplunr;, Adu 1 t-Werk La a;'On ladjrarian, 

Youngstown Pulil r' [atrar^v. 
Anthony 5 toeks , Pr [ ^^saer o f P^ anoiuici:' Youngstown 

S tate Un i vers i \ / 
JciMhiM Swixrtz, In:ea- P'teia !')^M.?-. et C . ly -md ^^^gi(Hla.! 

"t^lannina, coin^'l t IMrr =^aa: i 
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FOREWARD 

This serieg of modules has been designed to serve 
as a guide in the development an Urban Technology 
Curriculum* The modules are an outgrowth of an eKtensive 
skills and needs survey of public and private organizations 
in the fields of planning and public works. Modules are an 
outiine fbr a course of instruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in the daily operation of planning and 
public works related organizations. 

These modules are developed^ printed and distributed 
by the Urban|'- Technology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center for Urban Studies for Youngstown 
State University with National Science Poundation support* 



STATEMEN T OF OBJECT IVES 

To be a^le to locatG , rGtrlGVG and interpret information 
from published data sourcns. 



INSTR UCTIONAL OUTLINE 

I. LcDcatioh of Library Matarials 

A* Function of the card catalog 

B. Types of catalog cards 

1 . author 

2. title 

3 . subject 

C. Explanation of the call number 

D. Classification systoms ^ 
Ip Dewey D§^imal ) 

2. Library of Congress ' 

3 , special 

E. Library guides 

Good coverage jf these topics can be found in^ 

Durrenberger , Robert W., Geographical 
\ Fe^search and Writing , (New York: Crowell, 

1971")", pp/" 42-50 . 

In the same,way that a dictionary helps one find specifi 
words out of the entire language, a library's card catalog 
helps one locate the material needed out of an entire 
library collection. TheJ card catalog is the index for 
materials in a library s^/stem, each piece of material 
being rcpresenLed on at least one card or entry. 

Library maturials arc generally rGpresDntod in the 
card cataloq by an author card, title card, and subject 
card. The author, desiqnatGd as the main entry, may be 
a person, a qovoru;Ment aqency, an cu^ noc la t ion , and 
institutLon, or in rare i.nytancor^ the title. 



Once an entry has been locatGd in the card catalog the 
call number v/hich is printed in the upper left corner of 
the catalog card 15^ nGoded in order to locate the book 
on the library shelf. The call number uniquely identifies 
a particular item no two books have exactly the same 
call numijer. \. 

Books and other matlerials have call numbers assigned 
according to a particular classification system. Ithe two 
classification systems most often used today are: 

(1) Tho -6ewey Decimal Classification System which 
divides knowledge into ten major subject areas 

or classes, with a number assigned to each class. 

(2) The Library of Congress Classi f ication^g^s-tem 
which consists of one or two letters followed 
by a number. The first letter indicating 

the general subject area of the publication^ 
with a secQ^^d letter frequently used to indicate 
k major subttivision of information. 

A specialized subject library may develop and use 
a classification system unique to its own collection. , ^ 

Even a library using the Dewey Decimal or the Library 
of Congress Classification System may choose to adapt it 
to meet the needs of that particular library ^s collection. 

Most IJ.brarias have available printed instructional 
guides that wlII oxplain the type of classification system 
adopted, as well a:^, a gonerai floor plan, scheduled hours, 
and types of services off^-red. As each library is unique 
and in order to ruCOLVu the best library service, it is 
recomimendod that an instructor familiarize himself with 
the librarv ^-.r, i>- Myrid bv st-idGnts, 



II. Bibliographic Guides to Reference Materials 

A. Introduction ■« 

1. purpose 

2 . uses 

B. General Reference MatGrials 

C. SpGcialir-;Gci Refonmce Matoriala 

. Best Bibliographic Guides available: 

Walford, Artnur John, Gurde to Reference 
Matnrxals , (Third Edition; London: Library 
Asscjciatiori , 197 3). 

Winchell, Constance M. , Guide to Reference 
Books, (Eighth Edition,- Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1967, and supplements 
19 5 0 to date) . 

" Good discussion of bibliographic guides available in: 

■^Katz William, Introduction to Reference Work, 
Volume I, B tflic' Informa tion Sources, (Second 
FHTTTorTTT^iw York: McGraw-Hill, 1974), pp. 



32-36 



Guides to reference materials a/i valuable in obtaining 
an overall vie^ of the types of^^ources available. A 
bibliographifc c^ide will introduce the user to the general^ 
sources, as well as, the specialized materials that are 
available. A guide may be general or selective. 

Two basic guides to reference materials that give 

general covurage in all maDdr fields are Winchell's 

Guide to R..f"rer.ce Books and Walford 's Guide to Reference 

Materials. Both have complete bibliographic information 

for each entry. They are selective m thei^r^ coverage , 

attempting to .list tao best sources available. 

[IT. Standard Bib iiorrraph ic Aids Encyclopedias 
A. introduction 

1 . do i n i 1 1 on 
V , pLirijo?;e 



'For disGU-Hion on Encyclopedias see: 

Katz, Williatn, Introduction to Reference Work , 
Vol unit? I, Basic" I nformatio n "Sources , (Second 
^Edition; Now York1 McGraw-IIi ll^ 1974 ) , pp , 89-148, 

winchol 1 , Cons tance , Guide to Reference Books 
(Eighth Edition; Chicago:' ' Aiiierican Library 
Association, 1967), pp. 81. 

EncyclopediaH can provide a quick, reliable, uncompli-- 

cated discussion of a subject. The bGainninq point for 

study of a topic can often best be found m an encyclopedia. 

This source provides factual background information and often 

i 

includes bibl ioqraphies which can lead to continued s^udy 
of a topic . ' 

There are two basic types of encyclopedias. The first 
is the qeneral work which contains :|.nf ormation on a multitude 
of topics, e.g.. The Americana . Th4 second, the subject 
encyGlopedia , atctempts to discuss in depth all aspects on 
a particular topic, e.g.; M cGraw ll^ ll Encyclopedia^^ 
Scienc e and Technol o gry . 

TV. Standard Bibliographic Aids Periodical and 
Mov/spaper Indexes 

A. Periodical Indexes 

1 . de L inition 

2 . purpose 

3. tyT;eH 

a . qerioral \ 

b, subject } 

B . nev/f^:r )apor Indexes 



Po r d i. 5; c U: wu on o 1 p 



urioctLcal and newspaper indoxes sat^ 



KaLz, WilLiam, Int roduc ti.on_Jx^Ref arence Work : 
Vr.lumc^ Ban ic In formation" S ource s, /(Second 
EcnT115h'r":^w'Tor^^ T9T4), pp. 61-70. 

^/i nrdi- ; [ , (■onHhhnco , (Kii. ( I r > Re f o r e n cj^p Jiook s , 
( ;•: 1 rri) \ .\\ -Ui\ L KMi ; Chi. ciK^a : =yiu ' r Lean L i l^ra ry 
A:t:-ociatMM-:. i 0 ) , pp; 13 J - 1 ^ 0 . 



hrtic' from nav/55papars and periodicals can be an 
important sjurco information for planners. They can 
provida tho latos^ i.nfnrmation on a topic and often the ■ 
only inform- : ^"'•i availaijl e , 

The H*W, WilBon Company ih rcsponsxblo for publishing 
the vast majori-v o7 porioaical indexes today. The most 
widely used indc--:, iteaxae£sj_jjia^^ 

lend;-; itself to eane o i.' use covering some 150 magazines 
C) f ( J c n e i: a 1 i n t o r o h t . ^ 

Subiect i.ndexes can be extremely useful since they 
attempt to ""cover the material published in a specialized 
field, e.g., Busines s Periodicals Index . Here will be 
found material indexed from the periodicals tnat spocialize 
in the business field. 

Public Affair s In £or mation_Service Bulletin is a major 
source of information for material in the subject area of 

social sciences. 

Mpst largo newspapers also publish their own indexeH, 
e.q., Th^ New York Time s Inde x/ and the Wall St reet Journal 
Index. Those can be most helpful in locating information 
on currfint events. Both offer wide coverage that can be 
helpful in Inreti-na tiniely material. These are particularl 
useful in Iukm^i um abrctir: - v/i th current material issued by 
HUD and trie . s . Oepartment of Transpor ^a t. i.<.)n . 



y. standard Bibliographic Aids Dictionaries 

A. Introduction 

1. definition 

2 . in format ion contained 

B. Types 

1 , gcnGral 

2 . specialized 

C. Examples of dictionaries 

For discussion on dictionaries see: 

Ka t z , Willi am , Introduction to Reference 
VJo r k : Vo lume 1/ Basic Information Sources , 
l^GEBnT^dTtionr'New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974), 
pp. 249-285 . 

Wi nche 1 1 , Cons tance , Guide to Reference 
Books, (Eighth Edition; Chicago: American 
LTbr^aYy Association, 1967), pp. 91. 

A dictionary is the main source for information concerning 

words, their spelling, pronunciation and meaning. The large 

modern dictionaries also include other information, e.g.. 

Illustrations, charts, tables. In addition to the general 

/language dictionaries, there are specialized dictionaries 

covering such^ areas as subject fields, acronyms, slang, and 

synonyms . w^^i^:!^ ' ^ Third Nnw International Dictionary 

ir; one of the bast general dictionaries available, while 

Webst er ^s Geog raphical Dictionary gives excellent subject 

coverage to ^ho geographical field. Planners ■ should become 

familiar with the special features contained in dictionaries 

as often they can prnvidr^ timely information. 

VL. Standard H ib I i ograph lc Aidn Dircntories 
A, r nt rocUic t Lon 

1 . in format Lon contained 



\ 
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For discuf3sion of directories sgg : 

Katz , William, 1 n t r o due t i on t o ^8 f e r ence 
Work: Volunie Basic Informat ion " So urce^s , 
(Second Edition Now York V McGraw-Hill , 1974 ) , 
pn. 193-197. 

Winchell', Constance , Guide to Reference Books , 
(Eighth Edition; Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1967) , pp. 67. 

Due to the large number of organizations, agencies, and 
businesses today, directories havG become extremely useful 
sources of information . They provide facts about operational 
activities of organizations and zhe members and officials 
of organi zationH , Directories may contain biographical 
information often difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Information on industrial concerns can be found in 
Thomas Register to Ame rican Manufacturers and Poor ' s 
Register of Corporations, Directors, and Executives , 

Directories may be categorized by the following types: 
local, governmental, institutional, professional, and trade 
and business. Planners will find both city and telephone 
directories to bo useful tools . 

VII. Standard Mbliographic Aids Atlases 

A. Introduction 

1 . dnf in Ition 

2 . information contained 

B. Types 

1. world 

2 . national 
3 . s ta to ; 

C . P:xamp les or^^^leisos 

For fiiscussion on Atlases see: 

• Katz, William, In tr oductio n _to ReferancG Work : 
Vnlnnf^ r, 1 ..1!: 2jc_^Tn"f^,^rrnG^ (Second 
^ r-yrVT^r7^— ^" Vc^hV''^'"Mc^ir aw ^ ; [>p. 2 8 7- 
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PAGE 10 OF THE MODULE. INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE FOR DOCUMENTARY 

\' . _____ _ __ _ 

DATA SOURCES" HISSING TOOK DOCUMENT PRIOR TO ITS BEL_NG 



SHIFTED TO EDRS FOR FILKrNG 
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Good discussion of guides to government documents ins 

Katz, William^ Introduction to Refarance Work i 
Volume I, Basic Information SourcaS / (Seco^ 
Edition; New York I McGraw-Hill, 1974) , jp, 328- 
336 ^ " ' ^ 

A wealth of information can be found within the publica-^ 

tions issued by the national, state and municipal government 

agencies. Due to the numerous publications bfeing issued, 

guides are extjpmely valuable in locating- a particular 

document. On the federal level the Monthly Catalog of 

Unite d States government Publications .is the most compre- 

__ — _____ — — - — — - , 

hensive bibliographic guide available for locating a federal 
document. It offers the user a subject approach which can 
be extremely helpful. The arrangement of the Monthly 
Catalog is* alphabetical by issuing agencies. This lends 
itself to a quick check by planners for material issued by 
the following 4genciBss Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Department of Transportation, Department 
of Labor, Department of Commerce, Department of Health, 
Education and^Welfare, Department of Agf iculttire , and the 
Department of the Interior. 

For location, of document^ at tire state level the 
Monthly Checklist of State Publication is available. 
It includes the 'state publications received by the Library 
of Congress and is issued monthly by the Library. 
^ Unfortunately, indexes covering local documents are very 
m, ^ The best approach is usually to consult local 



uncor 

libraries, A less successful method may be to go to 9 



planning agencies themselves. In some parts of tli^e country ^ 
so^e attempts liave been made to develop information lystemi 
to assist planners, The'se systems, like indexes for. local 
materials, are very rare. 

Several other books are available to assist planners 
in wading through the ma*ss of material published by federal 
and state government's. Among the best of these are i 
John Andriot-s Guide to U.S, Government Serl§ls and Period- 
icals; Joseph Lu's U.S> Government Publications Relating x 
to the Social Sciences; and Sally Winkoop's Subject Guide 



to Government Reference Books . 

IX. Map Sources 

A* International 

B, Federal ■ . ^ 

C • - Topographic Maps , ' . . ■ 

Local Map Sourceg^ 

1. Engineering maps 

2, tax maps 

3* planning maps ^ - 

) 4, others 

Good discussion ^of map sources in: 

Chapin,F. Stuart, Jr,, , Urban Land Use Planning 
(Second Edition; Urbana T University of ^ 
Illinois Press, 1965), pp. '257-264. 

Katz, William, introduction to Reference ^^^^ 
Vo lume 1/ Basic Information Sources , (Second^ 
Edition; New YorkV McGraw-S^ll/ 19 74) , pp.^JDl- 
30 3 , ' ' ' > ■ ■ , ^ 

Wrigley, Robert L,,/jr., "The Sanborn Map as 

a Source of Land Use Information for City Planning 

Land Econ omics , Volume 24, Number 2, (May, 1949)*, 

Maps are availablG ftom different sources usually 

depending upon wfTat type of information is desired* Many of 

»> ■ 
the United States qovGrnm€-?nt^ bureaus publish maps wh^cn are 
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Thsy show street rights-of-ways, water features i corporate^ 

limits and other engineering information* Common scales 

are 50 or 100 feet to the inch. Tax maps are usually 

maintained by the county assessor. These maps usually 

show street rights-of-ways, property lines, easements, 

water features and political boundaries* Scales range 

from 5p to 600 feet to the inch. These maps are of 

considerable importance to planners for land use surveys , 

subdivision review and zoning administration. 

Planning agencies prepare numerous maps as a part of 

their program* The best known of these, the* land" usa 

map, portrays variations in land use via a color coding 

system. Another important map, usually prepared by the 

planning agency is the zoning map. This map is part of 

the zoning ordinance and identifies zones of permitted 

land use within the city* The agency alj^ may produce 

maps showing the distribution of vafi^ous physican\ social 

and economic characteristics of a community. j 

X, Census Material ^ # 

A. Types of Censuses * 

Guides to Census Publications 
C. Data Collection Units ^ 
D* Urban Atlases 

E, othe^> Bureau Publications ' . '-^ 

For discussion of Census Material see: 

^ Dent, Borden D.(ed), Census Datar Geographic 
S i gn i ficance and Classroom Utility , (Tualatin , 
^ (Dreqon : Geographic and Area Study Publications 
1976) . 
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The Census is probably one of the planner's most 
frequently used tools. It is of great importance that 
planners have a basic undGrstanding of the extend 'and 
limitations of the Census, Most persons are un^kre of the 
extensive nature of the Census Bureau ' publication 
program. By law the Census Bureau ta^es the following 
censuses. 









Recent 


Next 


Census ' Periodicity 


' , Censuses 


Census 


Population 


10 


years 


1960 , 


1970 


1980 


Housing 


10 


years 


1960 , 


1970 


1980 


Agriculture 


5 


years 


1969, 


1974 


1979 


Business 


5 


years 


1967, 


1972 


1977 


Construction Industries 


5 


years 


1967, 


1972 


1977 


Governments 


5 


years 


1967, 


1972 


1977 


Manufactures 


5 


years 


1967, 


1972 


1977 


Mineral Industries 


5 


years 


. 1967, 


1972 


1977 


Transportation 


5 


years 


1967, 


19 72 


1977 



Of these the most important to planners are the Census 
of Population and Housing, Other censuses have considerable 
utility and should not be neglected. The key reference 
work to the Bureau's publications is Bureau of Census 
Catalog of Publications - 1790-1972 , For ±he most recent 
publications see the Data Users News (formerly the Small Area 
Data Notes) a monthly publication that lists the availability 



of new materials. 

Of critical importance are the types of areas for 
which data are collected. These various levGls are^ noted 
below. 
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STAT I ST I GAL ARE AL UNITS USED IN THE 
19 70 CENSUS OF POPULATION 



Blocks 

C 

Enuineration districts or block groups * 
Census tracts ^ 

Minor civil divisioW^or census ^unty divisions 

All places 

places greater than 1^000 only ^ 

places greater than 2^500 only 

places greater than 10^000 only 

Counties 

Urban/rural parts of counties 

Standard metropolitan statistical areas 

Urbanized areas o£ SMSAs 

^ ^ ^^ ^ ~^ * 
Components of SMSAs 

Congressional districts 

Divisions 

Regions 

Zip Codei ^ . J ' 



Sources , U.S. Bureau of the Census^ Data Access and Usie 

^Laboratory. "Using Census Data i Concepts, Publi^ 
^cations ^ Corrtputer Tapes, Other Products," ' An 
Instructor'^ Reference Manual, by Cynthia M. Taeuber 
(Washington, D,C. i 1974), .p, 10, 

Not all data collactcd by the bureau is available in 
published form. A ^ document helpful to both students and 
the instructor for gaining access to census material is- 
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"Using Census Data i Concepts, Publications, Computer 
Tapes, Other products," An Instructor's Reference Manual, 
by Cynthia M, Taauber (Washington, D,C.i 1974) ♦ Of 
particular interest to instructors are some of th^ 
Data User Services Division's publications . ^^T^ Student ' s 
Workbook on the 1970 Census contains several useful exercises 
on how to collect information from the census. The division 
also publishes Census Data for Comnunlty Action, a very 
useful document containing information on data in the 
census of use to planners, 

^ A recent project of the Bureau's will be of interest 
to planners. Several urban atlases have be^n produced. 
Done at^he SMSA scale these atlases contain computer 
prepared color maps showing selected socio-economic 
characteristics by (Jfensus tract. The Bureau is making 
the digitized files and tract data tapes available 
to local'users to prepare their own maps. Plans call for 
atlases to be prepared for all SMSAs in the country. 

Several standard type reference works published by the 
Bureau should be noted. These include the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States , (Washington, D.C.i Government 
Printing Office, 1879 to date) and the County and City Data 
Book, (Washington, D,C, - GoverniMnt Printing Office, 1952 
to date) . 

The Statistic al Abstra ct of the United States serves 
as a guide to the statistics of national importance, as well 
as, serving as a reference to further information via the 



sources listed* in the tables. Data is mainly presented 
in tabular form which lends iti'elf to quick interpretation 
and easy in use, A period of several years are covered 
in the statistics cited which is helpful when comparisons 
are needed* ' . / 

On a smaller scale but following much the same format 
is the County and City Data Book . Here information included 
is based on the last census, A^eas covered include cities^ 
congressional districts ^ metropolitan areas, regions and 
some small urban centers. 

Another source/ the Congressional District Data Book, 

. — : — : 

offers a breakdown of statistics by congressional districts. 
This can be helpful in gathering county statistics^ 
as many of the districts follow county boundarie||. 

Two Other valuable resources published by the Bureau 
are , Directory of Federal Statistics for Local Areas and 

Directory of Federal Statistics for States . 

__ _ _ - _.. ^ 

XI* Other Reference Tools 

A . Trade Publications * ' 

B. Standard Industrial Classification j 

C. Planning Librarians* Bibliographies / 

Thus far a wide variety of tools have been discussed^^ 
For the most part these are mainly illustrative^ as it would 
be an impossible task to identify all the materials a 
planner might need to consult. Three other tools not 
prc^^iously covered are Standard Industrial ' Classification 
Trade Publications, and the Planning Librarians* Biblio^ 
graphies . 
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X 

standard Industrial Classification is a numerical 
system daveloped by the U.S* Office of the Budget 
identifying types of economic activity. This system 
with its two, three and) four digit identifiers , is used 
in the coWection of census data and frequently employed 
by planners in classifying economic activities 

O n occasion planners may wish to develop informatiort 

9 _ 

on markets and consumer expenditure patterns* There are ^ 
several trade publications which offer data on population^ 
consumer expendible income and retail sales. Among these 
are Editors and,. Publishers Market Guide Anntral / Stanff^rd 
Rate and Data - Newspaper Rate and Data , and^ Sales Manage - 
ments Survey of Buying Power . 

Well over a thousand bibliographies have been published 
by the Council of Planning Librarians. A particularly^ 
useful bibliography published by the Council is A Survey 

of Planning Informatio n in Standard Reference BoQks\ 
~ ; ^ - — m ~ ^ ~ 

STUDENT READING LIST 

I, Location of Library Materials 

A good source for students on this topic is found ini 

Durrenberger , Robert W, a Geographical Research 
and Writing , (New York ^ ' Crowell, 19711 V PP- 42 

II, Bibliographic Guides to Reference Materials 

A good source for students on this topic is found in^ 

Katz , William, Introduction to^eference Work ^ 
Volume I, Basic Information Sources , (Second 
' '■ Edition; New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974) , pp, 32- 
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available from the United States Government Printing Office. ^ 
The United States Monthly Catalbg and the Selected United 
States Government Publications will prove helpful in locating 
maps published by the GPO, 

. International Mape and Atlaae^ in Print is a guide to 
current world mapping* Inf ormationHs given on the maps 
and atlases which are published tKroughout the world* Of 
particular interest to planners will be the section on the 
United States which provides a comprehensive guide to-^ 
U.S* mapping^ including publications by private firms and 
government agencl^es. Included are town plans ^ county maps, 
and specialdzed atlales. 

The U,S* Geological Survey is the nation's primary ^ 
mapping agency. Its , topographic maps are generally the best 
base maps available for planners* The Survey publishes 
various indexes' showing the status of mapping by states* 
The most useful series is the 7^ minutes series which is 
publis}ied at a scale of 1:24, 000, 

Sandborn maps are prepared primarily for insurance 
purposes but contain^some s^ful information for planning, 
such as, the shape, number^4f stories, and type of construc- 
tion. Usually, they arey4vailable for most large and 
met^ium sized American" cities . 

Two important spurces of local maps, and frequently 
/ 

the only maps at a 'planner's disposal, are engineering maps 
and tax^maps. Engineering maps are usually-maintained by 
the public works or the engineeajing department of the city. 
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III. - VII. standard Bibliographic Aids 

A good soarce for students on these topics is found int 

Kmtz, William, Introduction to Reference Work , 
Volume I, Basic Information Sourcee y (Second 
Etfition ; New YorJTi McGriw=Hill~ 1974 ) , 

VIII. Guides to Government Documents 

A good source for students on this topic is found ini 

Kmtz, William, Introduction to Refereice Work 
Volume I, Basic Information Sources , (Ssconii 
Edition; New York i McGraw-Hill, 1974) , pp. 328- 
336. ■ \ 

IX* Map Sources 

A good source for students on this topic is found ini 

Chapin, F, Stuart, Jr, , Urban Land Use 
Planning , (Second Edition; UrbanaT" University 
of Illinois Press, 1965), pp. 257-264* 

X. Census Material 

A good source for students on this topic is found ini 

K Dent, Borden D, (ed) , Census Datai Geographical 

^, Stgnificance and Classroom Utility , (Tualatin, 

Oregon : Geographic and Area Study Publications , 

1976). 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

It is imperative that this course be a "learn by doing" 
course. The best, and really only way, to learn how to- 
locate planning data is to be given practical expefien^. . 

It is suggested that the instructor discuss the assets 
and liabilities of various reference tools. Students should 
then be given specific problems in which they are ^ collect 
specific information related to planning problems. Care 
should be taken to have the stu*£nts collect data in a 
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usabla form. WTiere possibla students shoufd be asked to 
search out materials in several different libraries - this 
will help in the development of good research habits. 



METHODS OF EVALUATION 

The instructional strategy suggested previously lends 
itself well to development of a means of evaluation. However ^ 
not all stress should be places on this rather mechanical ' 
task. The real measure of a student's" competency in this 
area comes from being able to identify and utilize materials 
in addition to those covered by the instructor. 
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STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

' f 

The purpose of this course- is to explicate formal 

in terms of both written and oral communi-^ 

explication will help to further and ^ftiance 

corninunications between the urban technologist and other 

professionals. The purpose of this course can further be 

broken down into the following areas of concentrationi' 

components of communications - both oral and 
written 

oral communications - pitfalls and correctLve 
measures 

talking and listening techniques 
writing skills 

viable practical e^^amples of both written 
and oral communications (professional to 
professional) 

communications op ti oris 

. i 

INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE 

I, How Does the Urban, Technologist ComiTiunicate 

A, Transfer of meaning 

1 . synchronization of thinking between 
Person B 

2, what do words mean 

B. Professional communication 

1. technical language 

2 . speaker^listener alternation 

3 . description vs , interpretation 
Language and communication blocks 
1* misuses of languagG 
2, simple words ha^ many meanings 

-__.^^-^_ag^uiTiption vs , veri f ication 
■'4. fact vs. inferGnce 




coimnuni cations 
cations. This 





For teaching, techniques on technical connnunications , 

see I • 

*i . 

Campbell; John M. al^ Effective Communi * 
^ cations- Pcrr the Technlc'al Man , (Petroleuin ; 

Futolishing/ 19 72) . Volume It CoimnuniQations 
Science ^ and Techno4Qgy i An^ . Introduction ^ 
' P e n 1 an d , P . ; Vo 1 ume 2 % Interpersonal 
Communication , Penland P. and Ma thai , A,? 
Volume 3 i Group Dynamics and Personal 
Development ^ PenlandP* and Fine S/; Volume 4i 
Community Psychology and Coordination , 
Penland, P,and l^illiams , J. (pekker , 1974) / 

A lecture-discussion s*eries useful in the Glassro®iftJs i 

^fl^ee , Irving and Laura Irving # Handling ' Barriers 
In Coirtfnunication , (San Franciscoi International 
Society for General Semantics, 1968)* 

II, Frequently Used Verbal Patterns or How language is Used 

A, Time pattern ' i, 

1, sequence of events 

2, direction or goal ^ 

B, Corijunctive sectional pattetn 

1. part inde'pendent of other part; unity derived 
from broader context 

2, use of conjunction "and" 

C, Disjunctive sectional pattern » 

1. mutually exclusive 

2. use of conjunction "or" 

3. analysis and evaluation (preparation for report 
writing) 

D- Analogical sectional pattern - ' 

1, find differences in similar things and vice 

versa 

2. physica^l and behavioral ;^ 
E. Cause to effect pattern ' 

1, controlled manipulation of relevant factors . 

2, working with physical sub ject matter 

3, cause-effect in social relationshLps 
Keans to an end 

1p operations toward an objective. 

2 , looking toward the future 

3. predictability depends on nature o^ subject matter 
G . Signs and symbols 

1^, . identification 
2* connotation 

3 , suggestion = > 
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A source for typical verbal patterns ist * . . 

* * - * _ _ - * 

- Sdndel^ BmmB , The Humanity gf Words ^ 
♦ CClevalandi Wdrld Publishing Company,^ 1958f. 
-May be out of print. 

An 'educational film dealiTig with cpTOiiunications is t * % 

' ' "Mind the Gap" a 20 minute film ^ 

exploring problems of perfeeption^ Student ^ 
interaction on the overcomiftg. of communication 

gaps . ^ / ^ . , 

A more technical ' source of information^ on general ^ 



eemahticei i'si 



Hayakawa , S.I-/ Language in Thought and Action ^ 
(third edition ; - New~York % ' Harcourt ^ Brace 
•Jovanovich, Inc* ^ 1972). , \ 
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Elements of 'Report Writing ^ 

A. Relating to the reader 

1. readlhg level 

2. audience ( ' , 
; 3. approach « 

B. Defining subject or problems 

1. statement^Df gbjectives 

2. * defining ^issues ' ' . 

C. Structuring a report 

1. qrder of thinking . ^ - 

2. logical presentation 

3 . emphasis ^ - . ^ . . 

4. conclusions , ■ . ^ 

D. Use of language 

1, * s^entenca construction . ' 

s 2. paragraph construqtion 

3. vocabulary use of jargon> pretentious language 

4, coherence . ' & 
' 5, verb tenses 

A source of useful information on report writing is: 

Sigband,, Norman. B. , Effective Report Wri'ting , 
(,New., York: Harper' and Row, 19 60). 

Pre'?entations concerning report writing and the technical 
aspects of report writing c^n be found m: 

Douglass, Paul, Communication Through Reports , 
(Englewobd Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. , 1957) . ■ 
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Dall^re, Gane , ^ "Improving Your Wmting^" 
Civil Engineering/ hSCE, Janu&Lrj f975, ' 



A useful toduBtry publication isi 



Federal Ele'ctric Corporation^ How to Write 
Effective Reports ^ 196 5,, (teac^^er ' s manual 
available) j 



IV, Annual Reports 



What an annual report should, do 
1. 



2. 
3, 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 



^ report 
compare 



/ 



B. 



look ahead 

interpret' , ^ ' ; 

communicate . , ' 

gain support ' - , , ^ 

checklist 
Elements of the annual report 
1, cover letter from chairman 
information on commissioners 

functions of commission ' % 

number of meetings held 

^peals * ' i - - - - 

merit system cases in litigation ^* 
report on legal opinions 
rules and revisions 
Making statistics work - , - 

1. numbers that talk , 
2.. text tabled ■ 
.3. charts, graphs 
^ .4, , pictographs 

The most 'concise source of information on this subject 
area ^^c an be found in^ 

Matthews / Lempi K, , Making the Most of Your [ 
Annual Report , (Chicago T International Personnel 
Management Association) , ' , 

/Another source of professiongd communication in this 



area 



V. 



Herman, .^Harold W, 
Relations Tool/' 



''The Annual. Report : , A Public • 
(Urbana, Illinois : Journal 



of the College and University Personnel Associatipn , 
Tolume 12 / Numbi^47 July 19"60)_, 



Getting a Municipal Report in Print 



How 
1, 
2 , 



to work with the printer 

preparation of copy - 

key artwork an^ special material 
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3u build samples file , 
' 4, ' printer's vocabulary (technical language) 
. ^ 5. lettarp^'ess vs, offset 

B. Reproducing copy 

1, typed copy " i ^ » ^ = ^ : 

2 . spacing , 

3, ink and paper color ' - 

4 . line length 

C. Scheduling . 
1*, plan ahead ^ . 
2* meeting deadlines 

D* Preparing copy for printer ^ * , 

1. copy fitting ^ ^ ' * J 

2 . marking and correcting copy „ . 
, 3,^ proofreading 

4. salecting weight of paper ^ 

5, asking questions ' • 

A good source for additional information is i 

» Meldher^ Daniel and Larrick^ Nancy / Printing 

and Promotion Handbook , ' (New York i McGraw^ 
Hill^ook Company/ T956), 

Other Methods of Relating to Municipal Professionals 
A* News media , ^ , 

1. press conferenc^ 

2. newspapers 

3. . television . . ~' ^ 
B. News releases 

1* public relations ' 
2 . image . . ' 

€• Telephone 

1. ^ capsule conversation 

2 . preparation . - ■ • 

3. cost factors * 

A useful article on public relations is : ^ 

Scandlyn ^Sammie Lynn.^'Ae Kansas City Story," 
(Natipn's Cities, Sep^mber 1967). 

^ * Zelter^ Robeft L, and Crouch , W*G. ^ Successful 

Communication In Science an J Industry t .Writing , 
Reading , and Spiaking / TNeW "York : McGraw-Hill 
Book Company,. 1961). (teacher's ^ide-to course 
of, .^tudy ) ^ i 



STUDENT READING LIST 



l\ How Does the Urban Technologist Connnunicate? 

A very useful coilege text on^coimnunidations Ibk 
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Potter, David and Ander sen, - Martin P-^ 
Discussion s A Guide to Effective Practice^ 
(Second edition; Belmont V California % 
Wadswotth Publishing, 1970). 



II. frequently Used Verbal Patterns or How Language Works 

An eKcellent text and source for a wide variety of 

information^on language from a psychological perspective isi 

^ DeVito, Joseph, The. Psychology of Speeah and 

Language : An Introduction to Psvcholinguistics , 
(New ".York: Random H^use , 1970). 

Other texts useful to students arei 

Murray, ElWood; Phillips, Gerald and Tru^y, 
David, Speech : Science-Art , (Indiana: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company , ~Inc, , 1969 ) , 

t 

Vygotsky, Lev S. , Thought and Language ; Translated 
by Eugenia Kaufman and Gertrude Vakar, (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: MIT Press., 1962). 

Professional conmiunications can be improved by such 
books t 

Haney, William V. , Communication and Organiza - 
^ tional Behavior , '(Third edition ; Homewood, Illinois 
Richard Irwin, Inc., 1973), 

Lee, Irving, How to Talk With People , (Scranton, 
Pennsylvania f - Harper & Row Publishing, Inc, 1952) 

III. Elaments of Report Writing 

A must guide to style for every student is: 

Strunk, William Jr. and White, E.B'., The 
1^ Elements of Style , (New York: Macmillan Book 

CompanyT 19 591 ^ 

^^.^.^^"^ 

Another' useaful style guide is: 

t ■ ' * 



\ A Manual of Styfe y (i'walfth^ edition^ .Chicago i 
The University^ of Chicagp Press , ^97^) v 
* - - , . , 

^V. Annual Reports • 

' The university library should contain copies of actual ^ 

annual reports from various municipalities. Typical, examples 

of .such reports arej= , ' » 

Department^of Environment and Streets Oity ^ 
of' Atlanta", 1974. 

Department of Engineering City of Syracuse - 
Annual Report , 1975. 

Department of Streets anB Sanitation = City of 
Chicago - Annual Report, 1971* 

Public Works Department - Tulare County, 
California, Annual Report, 1974-75, 

Suggested article on this to^c isi 

>^ ^Rombold, Charles C, "Annual Reports," 

A Manual for Park and Recreation Departments, 
(Washington, D.C.t National Recreation and. 
. . Park Association, 1967)* 

The student should also use th-e Matthews book on 

Making the Most of Your Annual Report . 

V. Getting a Municipal Report in Print 

> 4 

The best mefthod of assisting students' in this area is 

to have them visit a local printer. First, there should be 

sQif4 sort of classroom wotk to explain printing techniques 

and language and then the visit to the printer. The printer 
■ 

should then explain how the systems work, 

VI. Other Methods of Relating to Municipal Professionals. 

A useful text on this s'ubject area is the student editions 

Zelter^ Robert L, and Crouch, Success ful 

Communication in Science and Industry : Writing , 

Reading^ and Speaking , (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company / 1961) . 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

I, How Does the Urban Technologist Communicate? ^ 
A.' Transfer of meaning 

Basically, coimnunication is the transfer of meaning from 
the mind of . Person A to the mind of Person B. Or restating 
this pointy both people must synchronize thei^^^inking if 
they arte to understand one another. The process may seem 
simple, but there are many factors^that thwart the transfer 
of meaning,^ * g. , people attach different meanings to the 
same word. 

Therefore, a good method of presentation is to have one 
student select another student from the class. The first 
student will play the role of the urban technologiat * The 
second student will be a public works official, for example, 
who wants the urban technologist to assist him a project 
to check the municipal sewer system in an area where flood 
damage has occurred. The public works person thinks he is 
an experienced professional with alT the answers. The urban 
Vtechnologist wants to make a f ^^professional suggestions. 
The two students should determine the scenario before class. 

For their classroom presentation^ the twb students should 
carry on a ten minute conversation be^aan the technologist 
and the public works official. The class should listen, 
make notes and nay close attention to the interaction^ A 
^ape should' also be made of the conversation to provide a 
factual account of what is being said. 
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Then, the studentB in the class should decide how well 

each participant conveyed his side of the issue. How well 

did they talk to each othar? What did they really say? 

Wh^t do their words mean? How well dirf each one listen? 

Did ^©^(^^^der stand each other? ^ ^ ' 

After the class discusses the conversation, a list should 

1 

be drawn up stating the conplusions of the class, e,g*, the 
urban technologist failed to communicate the idea that a 4 
review of the.splid waste system indicated several environ-, 
mental problems; or, the public wosks person assume-d the 
urban technologist understood him because he is so familiar 
with this type of situation? or, the uirban technologist was 
able to clearly explain the need for consulting a planner 
on this problem. 

Once all the data has been correlated, the tape shoudd 
be replayed. What do the students hear when they 'listen to ■ 
the actual conversation? Howell did they listen? How well 
did they understand what was Iciiially being said? , 

This type of exercise is designed to -help the student 
coimnunicate better. He or she finds out if they know how 
to listen, and if they can' understan?*how people interact. 
They should also be able to make suggestions on how to improve 
communications. 

Obviously, the best way to learn to communicate is to do 
it. . Then, it is esscsntial to set up situations that will 
simulate actual on-the-job communications between professionals 
to prepare.^ them for realistic communications they may. encounter 



B. Professional bommunications 
The student ihould be given a list about one hundred 

technical terms he will encounter on the 30b. The student 
is responsible for* doing library work on this tWniinology. 
hL should look up the terms arid learn w*hat they, mean in 
terms of his profession. For example, the word family 
conjures up many 'different images, Howe\^r, look up this 
word in five different zoning ordinances, and you will find 
five different meanings. And, in the wc^ld of printing, the 
word family means a group of typefaces based on a coimnon 
design. The word thimble is another simple example. To 
a building inspector, a thimble is an element of a chimney. 
To the layman, a thimble is a finger protector. 

After the student has looked up these terms and found^ 
many different meajiings, he should be" asked to use them in 
a professional situation. Suppose, for example, the urban 
technologist is meeting with a planner. They are discussing 
the rehabilitation of a par^i^ular area. What technical 
terminology would enter into t^ conversation? What do 
these terms mean in a professional sense? 

C. Language and communications blocks. 

The student should/be given a liit of conmunications 
problems. Then, he s^iould work on filling out this chart 
and discussing \he clijart in the classroom. Naturally, the 
instructor should, at alli'times, be discussing communication 



classropm. ^And, all instruction shoiild 
participatiQn ^ quaetions ^ answers , role 



techniques in tha 
involve classroom 
playinf\nd so on. ^ ' ^ 

The following is a suggested cha^t with examples of how 
to fill it in I < 



SUBJECT 
reality 

perception 
proceis. 

abstraction 
process ^ 



triangle of 
meaning 



map analogy 



feedforward 



feedback 



naming things 



PROBLEM/LIMITATION 

we perceive only;* 
part of it 



inp 



ut ,i 



y our senses 



this is way each of 
us perceives ^ selects , 
and evaluates reality « 
We consider our ver^^ 
sion as '-fact 7-* 



verbal map should be 
similar in structure 
to "territory" it is 
intended to represent, 



CORRECTIVE MEASURE 

not much we cAn 
do about it 



Check with others 
before you claim 
your "facts" are 
correct . 



When people are 
ha^y about your 
^referents, point 
out the referent^ 
draw a picture , 
make things clear 



Feedback is correc- 
tive information, 
when absent, communis 
cator cannot be certain 
message is being under ^ 
stood. . 

What wo call things 
depends on our social 
and educational =.back = 
groujid. 
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Use a pattern I 
time cause^ef feet - 
space means-end 
sectional 

Strive for feedback 

and look for it. 

It may be ^non^verbal 



Don't argue whether * 
a naipa is correct. 
Find out whether you 
are talki,ng about the 
same thing. Know your 
tGchnieal terminology . 
Ask questions 



•/ / 

alamantaliWn^ ' This is what we call ? 
7^ proc^SB of arbitrarily 

making distinctions 
with language, 

aithe^-or Our language tands to ^ Develop infinite, 

orianta,tibn make either-or die- valued orientations 

Jinctionsi .day and e.g./ try to look * 

^ night, guilty-inno- ' in between extremes. 

audience ' ? Ask^ who is the 

i \ person I want to 

' ' ' ^ reach? Will he be 

interested in what"\^ 
\ ^ ^ ^ ^ I say? How do 1 

intares€ another 
professional when he 
may know subject 
. ' / better than I do? 

( ^ * . 

visual and Wfii^ both are Verbal language is . 

verbal languages called "language" not easily .translate 

they function quite into vi'sual. Higher 

differently, level verbal abstrac- 

tions often difficult 
, to visualize. 

Group discussions ? ^ > Ask what group is 

^ . doing. Group purposes 

may overlap. 

This chart invo^lves the student's own perceptions and, 
interpretations of how to communicate more effectively. This 
chart, once completed, should generate several classroom 
discussions on how each ilfidividual feels a communications 
stumbling block can best be resolved. Then, utiliiing t^ese 
corr'ective measures, students should be asked to prepare a 
professional scenario utilizing their new-found methods of 
correcting conmunicationi problen)s. For example, the mayor 
has called a meeting. ' The people in the Wallington Section 
of the city are protesting the construction of a low-income 
high-rise in their neighborhood. They, claim it will cause 



a decreaaa in prop^r^ valuea^^ congested parking^ more 
/traffic at the intersaction , destroy a playing area for ' 
childreni etc. This is a qlosed j^eeting between the mayor, 
hie coiimiissio4 on^public safety/ the city planner^the aoning^ ^ 
inspector, the building official, the public works official, 
the tax assessor, the urban technologies t a^d so on. How do 
all these people cornmunicate , taking^nto account their 
professional perspectives, personal dpinions, public welfare 
and comnunity reaction? A 

II. Frequently Used Verbal Patterns or How Language Works 
A, ' Tiifi^ pattern ) 

Time^attern involves a classroom discussion of time 

sequence of things op events. This indicates a direction 

'I 

or a goal for the urban technologist. . One eKcellent method 
of presentation is to use a telephone conversation* The urban 
technologist has to calt-a planner to discuss an environ^ , 
ment^al study. He mustfedecide what it is he wants to Know, 
what direction the project is taking, when the project will 
be completed, and what will* be achieved upon completion. 
The student should learn how to think through a project or 
question, and either write down or varbally enumeratfe the 
topic. ' , 

Conjunctive sectional -patterns f ^ 
Thfls means a sentence", title or headii/g whele the parts 
are""rmatively independent of each derive their unity from 
a broader cont_$xt* For example, the student 'should be given 



ntpxt * 
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a list of report titles sucb as the "socio'-economic and 
political aspects of municipal goyernment ^ The major parts 
of a conjunctiva sectional pattern are joined together by 
the conjunction —and" , ^ How do^s the conjunction wo"^? 
What does it imply about the title? What factors are 
actually being discussed? This ^is a useful classroom 
exercise^ because it. shows the student how to put ideas and 
concepts together in prepara^on for report writing, 
I C, Disjunctive sectional pattern 
This follows as above* However, the major parts of 
a disjunctive sectional'^ pattern are mutually exclusive. The 

characteristics of this pattern involve the use of the 

/ 

conjunction "or", For example, are ybii malting reference to 
Report 1 or Report 2? This helps in both verbal and written 
communications . , ' . 

D. Analogical sectional pattern 

* This pattern makes it possible to see the differences 
in similar thing's, and the similarities in different things. 
For example /the similarities in an urban technolol^st ' s job 
function and a. planner's job f unctionr and , the differences 
in their respective job functions, 

^ A useful classroom exercise would be to assign people 
to different municipal offices. Each group would have to 

list the job functions of their particular municipal of ficial . 

♦ ■ ^- - 

Then, they would have to^^ similarities and differences 

between the urban technof^ist and the official,... 



il6 



1. Similar itie| between planner and urban 
teohnologist i 

f " ' ^ a. conce'rn with zoning* ~^ ; • 

concetn with air ^pollution control 

2. •Differences between planner and urban 
techndlogist 1 - ^ , 
a. concer.n with zoning ^(in terins of authority) 

concern'^ with air pollution^ ; 
: (in terms of authority) 

^ ' G, Signs and synibols _ > 

""The b>6t way to understand the ^difference between the^e 

two wordfe ig. to s*tart looking around and makin$^ lists- to db^^ 

di^scussed in class. A stop sign conveys' a message that is 

agreed to mean stop your car, look both ways, and then^ proceed 

with care. This is literally a sign . An example of a symbol 

is the American flag. What images or emotions does this 

)1 conjure^up in one's mind. 



IIL, Elements :of Report Writing 

A, Relating to the reader thru C. Structuring a Report ■ 

Each student Should write a report. This report should be 
. writ-hen to a particulAr municipal' prof essional from the point 
of view of the urban technologist* First> the stud^ent should 
has/e to submit an outline giving not only the content of " the 
report, but also all related communications considerations 
^ such as reading leva 1 audience and approach. The student 
"might have to write a report on the means of fegress facilities 
in an cjffice building as part^of his work Tor a building 
departments To^ whom does the report go? What does the urban 
technologist want to say? 

' The student should bn cnriHidoring a number of points ^ 

^ Is the roport to inform, to crcatG a public image, 
to evoke a response? 

Be certain of the topic addressed in the report 
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Write to the 'highest calibre of the reader 
Clarify^thinking on,- the subject 
Gather all necessary information 
Take a stand 
s Organize the material 

Make the report look presentable 

A variety of considei^ations should be taken into account. 
This report should be used as part of the final examination. 
It is essential that this be broken down into^^a number of ^ 
steps so that ithe student can^either do a report (considering... 
all phases of communications work) or parts of an annual repqf't 
- (considering all phases of communication^ work)- ' 

First, the instructor should spend Glassroom time ^ 
discussing all the elements of report writing. In so doing^ 
the instructor should be .pla.cing emphasis upon a variety of 
techniques. At the ^me time, emphasis should be placed on 
the idea that reports a^e an Essential part of prbfessional 
communications. Moreover ^ the report is one of the most 
effective means of written communications between municipal 
professionals. And, a report is a written and permanent 
record of the urban technologist's assessment or evaluation 
of a particular subject or area of concern, 

D. Use of language 

One of the most clfective moans of ■ presenting language 
use is the worksheet. The instructor should compile a series 
of worksheets covering basic grammer review. The worksheets 
should cover parts of speech, phrases, clauses, sentence 
structure and^ r-uj on. These should be given as homev;ork 
assignments to ch-^ f^tudonhs, and then checked in class by 
means of blackboard work. Grammar rcviev; ds essential 



>ecauSG many students either forget baflp grammar rules 
or really have never understood grammar* Without a working 
^knowledge of grammar, the S'tudent will be unable to write 
an 'effective report. When working with the grammar^ emphasis 
sAould be placed on ' the logical ordering of .words , ideas, and 
concepts . The student i^hould ,work with scrambled sentences* 
What is the best order of presentation? How would you order 
them if you wanted io achieve a different purpose? Why? 

IV. Annual Reports 

A. What an. annual report sho'uld do 

The compononts of the annual report should be listed. 
Then the student should be required to go to the library and 
look-up at least three annual reports* He should dec^i-de 
how these reports are put together and how well they are put 
together. Then, lie should ^be assigned a typical topic "for a 
section of an annual report that might be written by an 
urban technologist. According to the ^topics listed, he 
shduld be able ±o write an outline indicating the parts of the 
report. Direction should be provided by the course instructor. 

The instructor should explain the function of each part - 
of the annual report. For example, how does an annual report 
compare statistics? It can compare the record ot this past- 
year with the previous year or several prior to that. The 
i n f o r m a t i o n s h o u 1 d h e 1 p 1 1 1 e r e a d e r t o u n d e r s t a n d exactly what 
has transpired and what direction the urban teGhnologist 
(department) intends to take. If the comparison shows real 
gain, the reader can tlien cmsily spot this in the report. 
If there ha ve- been 1 o:^ses or ^problems , then the reader can 



face these facts and find out, via .the report, how the 

urban technoiogist f/lans to deal with such problems i 

.When appraising an annual re^r|t, the reader should 

be able to find ansv/ers to typical questions including: 

--Are major accompli shmGnts of the past year, clearly- 
stated? 

--'Doas thr report discuss prbblems as well as. 
i ^ ,accomp I inhments ? ' . _ 

--Do you qive the reader enough background on your ^ 

organization or department? Do you sptBll out 
, the department ' s -direction? _ ^ 

--Do you explain the significance of change's made^ > 

during the year? ^ ^ ^'"^"^ > 

"-How do you place enipfiasis on the good' job you ^ve 

done? ^ 
=-The report must be presentable and eye-catching 
--Are there effective transitions between topics? - 
--Are the statistics easy to understand? Are they 

placed so as to be an addition rather than a 

detraction from your report? 

C. Making statistics work 

The instructor should assign the student a table or some 
other typical statistic found in 'an annual report. The ^ 
student should study the statistic and. decide whether he \ 

■ ; ^ - ^ 

believes it is effective in the report. Then , he should ' 
state his conclusions in writing. ^He. should also have to 
design statistics of his own r The student should look at 
a numbGr of annual reports to lea:-n how stati sties . work , 



The instructc/r shonld spend one or two classrpom sessions 
teaching ^ simple course on , statistics and their function 
in the annual report because mpst annual'^ reports rely a 
grRat^'doal on statistical materials, 

V. Getting a Municipal Report in Print 
A. Flow to work v;ith the printer 

' The instructor should teach printing via the use of 



actual copy. Vypesetting the copy is eB-senti(pl to producing 
^a claar.ly prinfced report. Emphasis should be placed upon the 
relationship w\^h the printer. Obviolisly, the ^tter^ the 
liaison witXtho V-inter, the better" the predict . Technical 
■language is invoU'ed again, agd the student should learn the 
terminoldgy used by orinters, e.g.., typeset,' gailey, page 
proof, pas tup,, etc. The stuAant will have to Icarn^ the 
tepftnical aspents of choosiVig .^typeface,, column width, 
spacing between lines and so on,. — . 

T*a student should learn to look at previous reports and* 
begin assembling ■ a particular style , in his mm^. Each munici- 
pality may have its own set format, but should they wish^-^ 
suggestions on a new style, the urban technologist should 
have an idea on how to work with the printer. 

One of ttjie most effective learning experiences is to 
actually visit a printing plant or to have' a printer talk/ to 
the class. The student can then observe, first hand, how the 
many operations actually work. Obviously, visiting a 
printer' would be ideal. The student wSuld then ^.learn ' 
why each procedure is -required and how ^t works '^'towafd 
putting out a _ we 1 i-pr mted copy of a report. 



VI. Other r4ethods ^of Relating to Municipal Professionals 
A. News media - B. ' News releases ^ 

Studnnts should" assume 'the roles of urban technologist 

and reportdr'. Por --Kampl", suppose the airport authorities 

had been rer-oi^nnq masfrtvo complaints from the public concerning 

noise from the BfJT. The public ifcrks department assigned the v 

hi 



urban technoloqist th^task of looking into the problem 
and meeting v/ith the press to reacya statempnt for ^the media. 
How would the urban . tt^chnologi st approach this problem? What 
would he nay? What kxnd of, imago should he present? ■ What 
does pullic' relatioriB moan? How does public relations work? 

The instructor siiould teach a class on media and public 
relations so that the student understands imagi-making , 
message via, rr)^dia and so on. ' Students should also practice 



:Jipia^ining> 



writing sam^lp presn rnlata^ on a' variety ot topios , 
C, Telephori'j 

'MDne factor not a/lv;ays realized in some municipal agencies 
is that it is usually less expensive and mo^ efficient to use 
the telephone than write a letter . ' '^herefore , practical 
trainin?^ in cornmunications via the ^t^elephone is essential ^, 
'to a full education in this are.^^ The student should once 
again have to speak to a municipal professional about a 
particular topic. The instructor is responsible for e 
business telephone techniques. -Students should "work otA practical 
projects such as actuai telephone conversation in class, 
various techniques should be discussed such as research, 
jcX^tmg down notov. , personality prof i le , ^and \so on . 

1 

MET.IicrJD S OF EVAL UATION 

1. Tl-ic student sliould be required to v;rite a 'report in a^ 
particular subiect a?67t-^f professional concern to the urban _\ 
tccl\naloqi St - Thi^ report should be done; with the approval _^ 
and quidancn of the " i nstructor . The Instructor should list ^ 

t ^ ' ' 

a variGtv of tonr^s '^or the student so that they Wy either ^r/^ 
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select a topic o.r obtain approval for thesir own topic. The 
initial outlines, preparations and so on should be checked^ 
at each stage, by the instructor* The remainder of the 
report writing tasks will be done by the student. The student 
will hand in his final report as part of the final examination, 

2. The student should be required to write a statistical 

portion of an annual report. The statistical presentation 
( 

should involve the use of at least three different types of 
-st;atis ti^s . l^is report Should be accompanied by a statement 
teTling the instructor what the student believes the statistics 
are ccmmiuniGa t inq . This also should be haMed in at the time 
of the final exam. 

3. The student should be required to engage in one role^ 

playing activity for a graded evaluation. This role-playing 

shnuld involve a typical professional communications situation 

) 

that might involve both the urban technologist and another 
municipal professional. This grade should be counted toward 
the final grade for the course. 

^^.4. The student should be required to mark up several pages 
of manuscript and prepare this manuscript for the printer in- 
cluding all pri ntnr, diiKjctions . The instructor should evaluate 
this v;ork acaording *to the use of the correct technical 
procadures , , use of stylo and projected final appearance of the 
manuscript . \ Th i s gr^ido should be part of the final grade for 
the course 



5. The shucient should to reauirGd to interviow a' 
professional municipal ofliciril concerning a topic of ^ 
interest to thu urbau tecluiolo^Ls t . A^tor this interview , 
the':3tuden{ -Au-uld -iin':.r (a) g^ve nn oral >-oport ho the y 
class, (b) v/ric>:^ n report: on trie i.nterviGw, ig) issue a. 
press releaso\ e^^ i^^'Mee" some .iorm of r ornic^ communicatrons 
to exularn v^hnL ra n h o:lI; . This .:laF>sroom exercise .^toui.d 
he anpliect toworu t^:e student's final yradc f or ^ the 
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rh(=^ abovu e::-:rc isos nre practical, ski ll^oricnted 

rnv/ t;est: frio \?orbal , written and technical 



examr i : g s ^ 
skills learned m fhis course 
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STATEMENT OF OjBJECTIVES 

K^To introduce students to digital coinputers and some of 
their uses in p.^anninn and public works activities. Students 
will learn hho rudiments, of comDutcr proqramining as aDplied 
to typical planning .probiems and the use of paickaged programs 
available in some planning and/or public works agencies, 

r- 

The purpose of this, module is to educate students to be 
intelligent users of i^c^mputers , i.e., to le able to recognize 
real world probiems that can be efficiently solved on 
computers and to be able to contribute to that problem-^ 
solving process. In order to do so, students will learn 
how to develop computer solutions for problems and how to 
write simple programR . ^ ' " ^ 

V . -A ' 

INSTRtJCTIONAL OUTLINE \ 



I. Introduction to Computer Systems, their operation, and 

history ; . . . ^ 

A, Hardware 

1 , memory 

2 . central pjrocessing Wilt 

3. input^output 

4 . number representation 

B, Software 

' ' ■ 1, machine language (object programs) 

2. pro.gramining language (subject programs) 

C, History \^ ' 

^ Many introductory texts in .CQmputers cover the^e "topics . 
For example, see: 



K^rmnedy, M. and Solomon, M. , Figti t Statement 
PL/C, '(P L/ZerQ ) Plus PL/1 . (Now' JGrsey: Prentice- 
ItTTT, lKFrri9y2)., pp. 3-4; pp. 392 = 396 ; pp, 417- 



EKLC 



( ' 

Kennedy, and Solomon, M. f Ten Statement 

Fortr&ft-^- Plus Fortran IV, (New Jersey : Prentice^ 
mFT~ Inc . , 1'9 70)." . 

Forsy the , A . , Keenan , T . , cDrganlck , E , I . , and / 
Stenberg, W. , Comput e^ Science : A First Course,/ 
( New York- John WiTey & 60ns, 1969) . 



A . Flowchartin 



Problem Solving Us^g a Computer 

1 . purpose 
2.. symi^ols 
3. exampiBS 
B, Algorithms 

1. relationship to flow charts 

2 . examples 



c 

, ( PL/Zero ) Plus pL/1 , (New Jersey- 
, Inc. / 1972rPpp. 5-9^ pp. 382-391^ 



Kennedy, M. and Solom.on, M. , Ei^ht Statement 

(New" Jersey- "Prentice^ 



/Problem Analysis and Data Preparation 

A, .Analysis of problem common to planning and public 

works * 

1. introduce "land use data bank" problem or similar 
exercise (see instructional strategies ) 
,^2. develop strategy for solution / 
'3. students implement solution (see III B) 

B, / Keypunch 

1, Hollerit^h card as data input = 

2. data preparation using keypunch 
3* advantages and limitations 

4 . use by students 

Kennedy, M, and Solomon, M. , Eight Statement 
PL/C , ( PL/Zero Plus PL/1 , (New Jersey: Prentice^ 
HaTT, Inc, 1972), "ppT 379-382. - 

Introduction to Programming 
A. %asia PL/C 

1. olomonts of the language 

2. overall structure of a pronram 

3. input statements 

4 . output statements ^ 

5. arithmeBtic statements \ " , 
,B, Re'lationship to flowcharting , s 

C. Program debugging \ 

1 . G r r o r mo s s a ge s , ^ 

2. debugging strategies 

D. ^Exercises \y 



Kennedy, M. and SolomdVi , Eight Statement 
{ - PL/(C , ( pyzero ) Plus PL/1 , (New Jersey i Prentice- 

^ Hira, Inc., 19721, ppV 10-15; pp. 16-36; pp. 117/ 

pp.\254-258; pp. 477-493. 

V. Decision Making ^J^ 
A. Flowchart .i:eprasen tc^tion ^ 

1. statement labels / 
1 B. IF statements ^ , « 

^ 1. Boolean conditions • ^ 

C, ^JncQi^.i tional transfer ^ k. 

1. > TO steitemont ' f 

D. Applications 

Kennedy, M. and Solomon, M. , Eight Statement , 
PL/C , iP L/zero ) Plus PL/1 , (New Jersey: Prentica^ 
hUT; lHcT7i972), pp." 46 = 55. 



VI. Interaction Control 

A, Flowchart representation 

B, Looping 

1. create index 

2. modify index 

3. test and branch 

C, DO loops 

1, conditional 

2. nested 

D, Applications 



Kennedy*, M. and Solomon, M, , Eight Statement /~ 
PL/C , "( PL/Zero ) Plus PL/1, (New Jersey: Prentice- 
Ilail, Inc. , 1972) , pp. 82-86 



VII. Multiple Valued Variables 

A. Flowchart representation / 
Subscripted variables 

1. single subscript^ 

2. doiAle subscripts 

3. other 
C. Applications 



Kennody, M. and Solomon, Mi, Eight Statement 
PL/C, (PL/zero) Plus PL/1 , (New' Jersey: Prfc^ntice- 
H¥rr, lHc7ri^72)7 pp/ 87-96. 



VIII. Input/Output Editing, 
A. Data organization 
"~' 1. fields 

>^ 2. records 

3. block^i 

Character reprGScntat ion 

1 , f i Kod . 

2 . floating 

3 . alpha/numtjric 



Ci Input/Outpuf ' • 

1, - GET statements ^ 
2* PUT s^atemeq^ts 

* ^ Kennedy, M, and Solomon, M, , Eight Statement 

pk;7C, ( PL /Zero) Plus PL/1 , (New Jersey- Prentice 
HilT, Inp. ~ 1972TTpp^ 170-188. ^ 

. - f " ^ ^ , - ^ ^ 

Packagefl Programs statistical applications 

A. Statistical programs (e.g., SPSS) " ^\ 

1. th£: role and function of statistical programming 
oac-aqcs 

2. introduction to SPSS as one example of a ^ 
s t a t i s t i c s p a c 1? a g e 

B, Organization of SPSS program . 

1,' coding and data input ^ ' ' , > 

* 2. control cards 

3. files and data definition 

4. tasks 

5 . runs _ , ^ . , ' 

6. processing files * 

c. Introduction to statist ical programs 

1. one-way frequency distribution , 

2. measures of central tendency ' . ■ ■ 

3, measures of dispersion ^ 

4, two-way contingency tables 

Nie,- N,H., Hull, C,H., Jenkins, J*G., 
Steinbrenner , K. , Bent, D,H., SPSS-Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences , (second edition; 
Npw Yorkr" McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1975), pp- 1-20; 
pp4 21-3S; pp. 35-86; pp. 181-201; pp. 2j8-245, 

Packaged Programs maflping applications (as time perinit 

A. The SYMAP package ^ ^ 

1. contour maps 

2. conformant maps ^ 

3. proximal maps 

4 . program preparation 

B. The SYMVU package 

1. contour maps' ^ 

2. ^conformant maps 

3. program preparation "^~"-x 

Dudnick, E.E. , SYMAP = Users R eference Manual 
for S ynographic Computer " Mapping^ (Chicago: 
Dipartnient 'of Architecture, University Illinois 
at Chicago Circle, 1974), 

SYMVU Manual , Version 1,0 ". Laboratory for 
ComputeFllraphiCB and Spatial Analysis , ^iarvard 
UnlvGrsLtiy, Cambridga, Massachuso tts , 1971) , 



Bpcause this is a skills oriented .coarse , students 
Should devote most of their time to readi^ca and understanding 
the material outlined under the instructional outline and. 
doing related ,:problems ;as specified by the instructor (see 
instructional strategies for some sample problems). Additional 
background and appiitotioiis matfsrial for those s,|:udentp^ 
with special interests. in this topic^ can bo found in various 
feextsif including^ / 

1 ■ Rofhman and Mosmann, Computers and Society, 

(Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois). 

Fite, H.H. , The Computer Challenge to Urban 
Planners. and-'ltatrt^listsat^T TWashington^ D.C 
Sp> aTt a n B o o k s , 1 a 5 5 ) . 

- Benton, W.K., The Us^ of the Computer in 

^ Pl anning ,, (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison- 

Wes ley Publishing Company,. 1971). 

US- Department of Housing ^nd Urban Development, 
urban and Reg ional informaCion Systems ; Support 
fnTTlIHiiirB Metro£0^ (Washington, 
DTcJ.injTs. Government Printing Office).^^ 

The instructor ^should select^ those topics for optional 
background reading Assignments which are of most interest to / 
a particular class. 

INSTRUCTIONAL S TRATEGIES ^ 

This is a/problcm oriented course designed to teach 
students' specific prograimmg skills rather than provide 
^hnm only with information about how computers may be used 
m planning and public works. Without such specific computer 
skills, the urban technoloqist could not perform any computer-^ 
related activities m a planninn or public works agency. 



Materia L on computer eoncepte and^ on programming is 

4 , I 

included^ in the cdurse so that the student will be able 
to recognize real world probleins that could be solved on a 
computer. In, many ways, this /material is more important 
to the student than learning the mechanics of using 
packaged programs such as SPSS or SYMAP. With a sufficient 
^g^ounding in computers and progranmiing , ^students could learn 
to use most packaged programs on the job^ if necessary. 
Many pro(essional /offices will have access to programming 
'packages other than SPSS or SYMAP (e.g. BMD, SPP, IBM 
softwa^e^ etc) so studerits should be able to learn how 
to>use suc^ progjpams with mi^i^al guidance, 

' Because of the technical nature of the material 

covered ^in 'this course, it is important that the instructor 

i- " - . ^ / / 

have a background in computers ^nd programming. He should ' 
select one introductory programming text for the topics 
noted under the instructional outline depending on. the 
programming languages available at his computer facility. 
Reading assignments and problems on these topics should be 
based primarily on the selected text. It will be very 
confusing for students if they have to jump from^ one progymmi 
text to another in covering this technical material, 

ixamples of laboratory exercises which emphasize various 
programming concepts and applications of computers to urban 
problems are prGsented here. 



Design of a Simplified Land Use Data ?ank^ . • ' 

Included with this problem are i 

(a) a copy of a portion of a property (tax) map 
of an urban area (see Figure 1) . ' 

' (b) : a table showing additional information about 

the land parcels listed on the map (see Table 1). 

The problem' to be dealt with is that of designing a land 
use data bank for 'the properties described on the forms stated 
above. Information concerning these properties has been 
gathered from various official records and, is listed on 
both forms, Hollerith cards will be the primary medium for 
storing the infoi^ation selected to go into the dfta bank. 
The layout of the in forma tibn on thAse cards should Be 
designed so that they will be able to be processed by 
commercially available digital computers, 

K few comments on terminology are in order* In this 
example, a "record" is defined as the set of attributes . 
describing one parcel of .land, A "file" caTi be defined as 
a set of similar records; in this case, the property file 
consists of all of the available parcel records. The data, 
bank, in this example, consists of only this one file. 

When you have completed this problem, turn in the 
following informations 

i . - 

(a) the design or. layout of the basic record 
used in your d ta bank 

(b) a correct fisting of the .complete property file 

(c) your justification for including each data item 
in a record 

(d) your justification for excluding any of the 
available data items from a record 

(e) specify any other information you might like 

' to have in your land use data bank and the reasons 



(f) 1. in all of your answers, please be brief 

2! save your property file for use in a subsequent 
problem 
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TABLE li- Additional inforrnation afaout the parcels lifted 
on the map in Figure Is 



BLOCK NO 


PARCEL 


NO area! 


LAND USE 


YEAR BUIftT 


6 


1 


3,807 


Res 


1888 


6 


2 


4,522 


i 

Res 


1897 


6 


3 


5,040 


Re s ^ 


1927 


6 


'■ 4 


5,040^ 


Res 


1888 


6 


5 


4,389 


Res 


1890 


6 


6 


^ 4,389 




1925 


6 


7 


' < 14,850 


^ Church 


1927 


6 


8 ■ 


6f*750 


Res 


1929 


6 


9 


.20 ,160 


Public 


1961 


6 


10 


9,576 


Bus 


1963 


6 


11 


4 , 150 


Apts 


1899 


6 


12 


5,280 


Res 


1911 


6 


13 


9,202 


Vacant 




6 ' 


14 


6 ,106 


Apts 


192 3 ' 


6 


15 


13,"333 


Res 


1927 


Note : 


The whole 


block falls 


in B3 Business ^one 


* This 


property 


is tax exempt 





18,350 - 1 



1 in square feet 

2 in d^iars 



13,500 ^ 
19,100 ^ 
12 ,560' ,3 
11,350 1 
] 3,500* 
50 ,000* 
17^800* 

88 ,290* 
38 ,000 



,21,000 
18,950 ^ 

8 ,500* 
15,600 ^ 
31,500 1 
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Supplement to Land Use Data Bank Problem 

' There are ^ obviously , many alterriative soluti'ona to this 
design problem. Some of these solutions may be better than 



others , 



One alternative is described in this handout* 



Block number 



2, "Parcel number 



Owner's name* 



Street number 



Street name 



-6 , Assessed 

valus^tion 



7, Land area 



8 . Land xuse 



Zoning 



allot at least tw^ nnuneric digits ^ 
for additional bTocks in data bank. 

use two digits ^(numeric) onlyMif 
parcels are designated with a letter 
suffix^ combine than .or renumber) * 

start 'in column 10 with last name 
first, followed by initials or first 
name if there is room. 

tWee digits; round off half --number 
addresses. If^ parcel has more that one 
number., use the lowest. ^ ■ ^ ^ 

start in column 36; if name is too, long," 
C** abbreviate or shorten* 

total of land and building values 
(source: tlie third (bottqm) number 
in each parcel on the assessed valuation 
map; Values in dollars, same as on the map) 



in ^squ 
Code 



^eet 



i-vacant * 

2^residential 

-S^piiblic 

4- -business 

5- industrial 

i 

Code 

T-Bl business 

2^B2 business 

3-B3 business 

4^B4 business . 

5 = R 3 r o s i d G n t i a 1 



10 . Bui Idiny , 

condl t Lo\i 



Code 



T-^structuro with significant deficiencies 
2 =- s t r u c t u r e in n e e d of minor r e p a i r s 
3-structurG in need of major repairs 



11. Building age Code " 

.... ^, l-built prior to 1885 (75+) ^ . 

- « -2-1885-1910 (50-75), t>.v . 

'.3-1910-1940 (20-50) * 

■ '4-1940-196- (0-20) , 

All numeric information should be ^jg^^t- justified in its 
field, i.e., pushed to the right-hand edge of the field, with 
bianks appearing on the left. Alpha/nttmeric ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
be left justified. Special -jf 
may have'? to be adopted^ in general, consistency i« of Prj^e 
ifflpbrlance. For example, comparable digits or letters should 

Sallys Appear in the Lme column, as each character is interpreted 

■ on the basis of the column it appears m. 

This is one way of formatting the Hollerith card for the 
above problam on land use^ ■ _ 



1 


(^lank-reserve for 


card type) 




2 




(blank) 




3 
4 
5 


block number 

1 






6 




(blank) . " 




7 
8 


u ^ — 

parcel nuniber • 

_ — 






9 




fblank) 




10 


owner s narne k-^} 






30 




\ * 

/ 
f 




31 

32 
33 


nous© nunLDer 






34 




(blank) 




3S 


N/E/S/W ^ 






36 




(blank i 




3> 


street name 






49 








50 


assessed valuation 


(S) 

V 




56 








57 


land area isq. rt. 


1 ^= 




63 








64 




(blank) 




65 


land use 










(blank) 




67 


zoning 






68 




(blank) 




69^ 


bui Idinq condition 






^~ ^^TBlank) 










71 


- . K . - — 
bui 1 dinq age 






■7 2 




(blank) 




RO 











I 

property 
Identification 



owner s 
identification 
mailin^^ddress 



value of 
prope 



land 
information 



building 
information' 



write and Debug a Pl/C Program That Wi^l Do the Followmgi 

1 Read data about individual parbels of land (i.e. , 
block number; parcel number; frontage, in feet; 
depth of parcel, in feet) . ^ 

2. Compute. the area (in square feet)r'of each parcel. 

3. Prin? the block number , parcel number, frontage, , 
depth, and' area for each parcel. 

4 Compute and' print t*e=-t«t»l ar»A^-for. all the parce;^, 
specified. You can assume tKe following information 

a • the four input Jd^ta iiems for each parcel will 
be listed in the following sequence from left 
to right on a punched cardt 1-block huntoer; 
2-parcel numberfp 3-frontage; 4-depth. (Data 
\ " , will be separated by blank columns) . 

b. a card containing the value 99 for block -number / 
will indicate the end of the data. 

Please Submit a copy *f your program listing'and its output- 
by ■ • \ ■ - ' I 



Housing .,|tnaiys is Problem ' ■ - r- 

A land use survey has provided the following data for ) 
each piece of property ih a city: ' , , 

Block number (e.g.,.l,«2, 3, ,..,5000) 
Parcel niimber (e.g-, 1/ 2, 3,^,*.^ 60) ^ * 
Value of 'property^ (in^^l,000) 



Znnina specifications , . • . 

^ClasB 1 - residential, one or two living units 
Clas^s 2 - residential, multiple (2) living units 
Class 3 = commerci^%r3^^ * 
Class 4 - light industry 
^ Class 5 ^ heavy industry) 

Land use 

(Class 1 ^ idle _ 

ClaBS 2 ^ residential 

Class 3 ^ commercial 

Class 4 - light industry 

Clasps 5 ^ heavy industry) ^ 



Age 



of building (in years) 



Cortditlon of building 

(Class 1 = good • , ' 
Class 2 = minor repairs needed "* w-i 

Class 3 » major repairs needed, but usable _ 
Class 4 = major repairs needed, but not usaDie • 
Class 5 = shduld be destroyed) - > 

f ■ ^ 

Number of living units in (residential) building . 
(0/1,2,...) . / 

This informrtion is recorded in the above- sequence on 
punched amrds, one card for each parcel. Each peice of 
daSI is rifht-justifled in a fi^i4_£iva...columns wide^^a^ 
follows (e.g., a ^0,^0 single-family house built ten 
years ago on parcel 3 in block 12) : 
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40 15 1 1 10 



The card deck has been stored m a CDS-(Card Data Set) 
named (to be furnished). The .first card of the CDS states 
the nuirtoer of cards contained in the survey. This ^figure 
appears in the fiXs* five columns, right justified. 

one of the^uses of this s^^,rvey data j?ill be to 

tdlntify (by block, arid parcel ""^f ^^J^fOions 
that. do not conform to their zonin# specifications 
(disreLrding building conditions) . It is also desired 
tl knSw SI nuitiber of such nonconforming properties, and 
their percentage of the total number ' of properties. . 



A) 



B) 



Another use of this survey will be to ^^e^^ify those 
vrSiidential houses , In need of major repairs but in usable 
Condition, those h^ses in need of major "pairs but 
no? il usable .condition, and those houses ^^ich should 
be torn down „ The total property ^^""^ J^'^"^ 
number of living units of each of f^^^Jhree classes of 
houses should also be determined along ^^^h their percentage 
Sf Ihl lo?al property value of all houses total land area, 
and total number of living units in the city which should 
be computed from the data. 

Write a PL/cKprogram that will do part A above. 

Turn in the fallowing items for this problem: ^, 



2,. rcomplGtcly debuggrsd PlS^C prograny listing and its 



1. A flow chart and the assumptions you^de about the 
□ tcly debugged Pj 

output . , "u j_ ' - „^ 

1 Brief answnrs to the following questions 

a wharothor inf ormtion might you desire if you 
were directing this study 



-J 1^ / 



• what problenis would exist if these land survey 

became the basis of a new data bank for th±B^ 
city. 

Part is available for those of you who find the 
- I challmige of prograrming irresistable 



Incoroe^ Analysis Problem 



* Assume you are a planner at HEW. You aVe given the 
asaignmant of processing certain national data to help 
evaluate possible policy alternatives* to equalize income, 
m^Q., tax reduations, minimum income programs^'; etc. 

You take a smal'^^^mple of a4^ of the data avartable. ^ 
The sample is stored in VWM.YPOV and each record in the 
sample contains the following data items in the listed order: 



r 



1. family earned- income . 

2. family size , (maximums 15) ^ 
I , 3. family AdentAfication nur^er from the larger data 

/ base J ^ - ^ . 

' 4. race* 0 ^ whi^e; 1 - black or^ other minority ' 

5, region of the country i 
0 - nor€heast - ^ . , 
1^= southeast \ 

2 = midwest . 

3 = southwest ^ 

4 = west coast ^ 

6. ' average number of ^ours worked per week by ^household 
head J ^ > 

7, age of household nead 

8. number of years of school attertded by household head . 

(NOTE: Data items are* separated by blanks,) 

You would like to determine certain statistics about 
income levels : 

1, the average, median, maximum, and mihimum incorpe 
levels and the family identification nuntoers of 
the^\maximum and minimum income levels for this sample 
(Thd median income indicates that half of the family 
inGpi^es f^ll below -this value and half above* If 

"^-^^the^numbe^ of records is even, the median is the 
average 6f the middle^; two records,) 

2, the median family si^e^ 

3 % of families in this sample below poverty level 

"I . * . 

4, average per capita income in each, region 

average per capita income in the nation ' 



i 

V li 



The data hava not beeni^ompletely verified^ there may 
be errors in the region codes ^nd fainily siies. If you find 
a record with an error ^ ptint out the ^ whole record and do 
not include it in the statistical processing procedure, / f| 
The error list should be in one group. The data cards ar^ 
supposed to be in order by ascending incoine value ^ but your 
assistant dropped the deck^ so that can't be guaranteed^ 
(Assume there are no more than IQQ data cards). The current 
-value for thei poverty level is in*' the above file on a data- 
card which precedes the f^ily income data. 

Turn' in I . ' 

a* flow chart ' * z 

b, print ©ut .of the program listing and labeled answers 
assumptions and explanation of any additional 
tests you have made 
^.'••'^ d. 'conclusions from your analysis of these data of 
J . possible causes of iftcome variation j ^ f 

(If you have a hang-up about deriving social policy 
from 'this type of statistical analysis^ fe^l^free to 

P*S* This type of assi^^ment asks for a lot oBs output, A 
^ lot of numbers pAnted out down a page of] computer 
output means little to the person reading it. So 
please label your output using the computer ^ not a 
pencil, 

p 

Input-Output Exercise 

Write and debug a PL/C program that will read selected 
information from each record in the. property file which you 
.created for the Land-Use. Data Bank Problem and print that 
information in a different format, ^he printed output should ^ 
take the following form: 

t (liner's name (s) ) 

(owner ' s - mai ling address) 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
(block number) (parcel number) (assessed valuation) 

\ 

Please submit a copy of your program listing and the output 
^ Save your program cards for 'the next proble^^, ^ 

\ ' ^ 

\ 

property' Taxes Problem 

- In thf3 Land Use Data Bank Problem, you coded land use 
information and punched Hollerith cards^ to tastablish a data ? 
bank covering one block of an urba;i area* Many cities have 
data banks of this type. Very .often they are only used by 
the department that created them. Ideally, data banks should 

!?«-■ . ■ • 



ear^e the needs d€ many departments in city government. You 
have also seen in jearlier. problems how data banks can be 
used in analysis. This? problem is conoerned with the use of 
such a data bank for administrative purposes. 

Write a PL/C program that is capable of determining 
tMe various taxes that are due on properties contained in 
the data bank you oreated in the Land Use Data Bank Problem. 

f [ 

Use tfhfe following tax rateai 

City tax rate (per SlOOO asseMed value) ^ $15. Ot) 

State and Cpunty tax rate (per $1000 assessed 

value) ■ 5.31 

School tax rate (per $1000 assessed value) , 25.00 

The output should be in the form of mailable statements of 
account showing tax rates ^ assessed value and taxes due. 



(name) 
^ (local address) 



(clty^ state y zip co de) 



(block number) 



(parcel number ) 



(valuation) 




1 ty tax rate) 

state and county tax /rate) 



tschool tax rate; 



(city , tax due)- ' 

(state and county tax due)' 
(school tax due) ■ 



(total tax due) 



fter you have listed all of the individual tax bills, 
sjcip to the beginning of a new output page and print the 
following summary statistics for the tax office* 



(total # of taxable parcels! 



1 

(d otal valuation/of taxable parcels 
(total valuation^of nQn-taxable 



parcels) 








(total 


city tax duef 




(total 


state and county tax due 


) 


(total 


school tax due) ^ 




(total 


of all taxes due) 





Feel free to use appropriate portions of the program you 
wrote for the last probicam in devolopjing this program. 
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Turn in the following items for this problem i 

« . * ■ ■ \ 

' a, flow chart ^ - 

' b. a completely debugged program listing and its 

output formatted according to the "above specifications, 

SPSS Assignment 

Draw some conclusions about t^ie' income and frfmily data 
you have analyzed previously (now found in PGF.S^AT) by ^sing 
the SPSS program MARGINALS (or other SPSS programs if you 
desire). You should probably be able to determine i 

1* average family size ^ i ' 

2^ the family size category most families fall into 

3* whethar the sample is random^ given that the 'percentage 
of nonwhites in the population is 10%, There are - 
several factors which ought to be considered here^ 
plus what your intuition tells you the average 
values ought to be. Whatever you conclude oh the 
randomness of the sample, tell 



4* the number o£ hours per we'ek do most people work* 
(What do you base this figure on?) 

5 * average age 

'6* average^ age of single persons 

f 

1, average number of years in school for heads of 
households with incomes below $10^000,.. 

If for any reason you qa^nnot determine any of these from 
the program results, explain why. 



The data ai\e arranged as follows on the cards 



Eash variable Value is right- justi f led in-^a field 
10 columns wide. There are no numbers to the right 
of the decimal point , 



There are 18 cards* 

Since the data are on a card file, you will use an 
INSER'i card in the position in phe deck where the data 

cards go* ^ 



In addition to these problems, reading assignments 
on various types of real-^world appliGations can be drawn ^ 
from the references presented in the student reading list* 



^ )S OF VALUATION 
/; Students should be able to demonstrat© that they have 
^irtasterad the skills presented in class. This can be done 
/by assigning homework problems from the textbook and laboratdry 
problems similar to those presented in the section on instruct 
tional strategies* The laboratory problems should be , * ^ 
programined ^ debugged and correctly executed on a computer 
by earch student in the class. Similarly, students should 
hay^ an opportunity to prepare and exeeute at least one 
packaged program on statistics (SPSS or some other package) 
and mapping (SYMAP or some other package) depending upo^ 
what is available at their schools computing facility . 
There should be at least one exaWnation on the classroom 
material. , - 
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STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

— - — ^ — ■ — i= " — - — — = J 

The urban technologist must be able to coitiinunicate with 

a variety of people* The purpose of this instructional 

module is to provide the prospective technologist with an 

educational experience that will enhance his ability to 

communicate* The objectives of this module are i 

1* To enable the technologist to communicate and - 
empathize with nonprof essiojnals 

2, To enable the technologist to live and work in the 
real world with real people 

INSTRUCTIONAL O UTLINE 

Ip General considerations 

A. The problem. the need for coinmunication among 
people 

1. among people and groups 

2* between citizens and public officials 

3. between- t^echnologists and people 

4, the need for understanding and empathy 

B. What happens when communication is absent or lacking 
in our society? 

1 p misunderstanding 

2. poorly conceived plans 

3. animosity 

4 . violence 

5 . alienation 

C. What can we do about the problem, in order to avoid the 
consequences? 

1. treat people as human beings v;ith emotions and 
needs like ours 
^""2, learn about their problems 

3. try to understand the complexity o^^-he issues 

4. plan wi th rather than for people 

5. empathizD with the people whom, we T|^fe dealing with 



i 



An interesting and readable book illustrating some of 
the reasons why we fail to understand certain seginents of our 

society is- ^' 

Harrington, Michael, The Other America , 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1963). 

For a famous discussion of basic human needs, consult: 

Mas low., Abraham, Motivation and Personality , 
(New^ York- Harper and Row, 1970) , Chapters 4 
and 5 . ' f 

II. Communicating with public officials. 

A. The American *^olitical system 
/I,, foderal-state-^ local relations 

2, the crucial importance local officials in 
the decision-^making proce&s^ 

3, the political party system and its emphasis on 
localism 

4. interest groups 

5. the place'of the individual in the system 

B. The local political system 

1, the city, county, township, district, etc. 

2, the regional planning agency . 

3, the variety and power of local, public officials 
and agencies 

a. what do all of these people and agencies do 
' b. whom do we contact, and where, when we want 
results 

'4, state and federal officials and agencies in the 
local- area 

a. what do they do^ 

b. how do we contact them 
5. the local bureaucrat 

C. The role and place of the technologist in the complex, 
local political system 

1.. hov/ can he get things accomplished 

2. the importance of knowing how the system works 

3. how to deal with frustration arising from not 
accomplishing what one wants to accomplish within 
the system 

'd. The communi tyy^power structure 

1. what is i't $ 

2. thf^ roln it plays in the comniunity 

■ 3. who makus the decisions that count in the community 

>^ 

An introduction to the need for public participation and 
some of ,tho r;robleniB as:.u)cia to'd v/ith it is found in: ' - .• 
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Keracirick^ Frank, et al . Strategies , for Political 

Participation / (Cainbridge , Massachusetts- 

tHrTthrop Publishers, 1974), Chapters 1, ,2,. 3, and 7. 

An excellent analysis of citizen attitudes toward 

government is ^ ^ 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Subcominittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, "Confidence and Concern 
Citizens View American Government," (Cleveland^- 
Regal Books/King's Court Communications, 1974) 
These are the results of^' a Harris survey of public 
* attitudes toWard government which was conducted 

in 1973. ' ^ /. ^ ^. ^ 

Other readings dealing with some of the problems of 

conimunications between^ citi zens and government are ^ 

Caudill, Harry M, , Night Comes to the . Cun^erlands , 
. (Boston, Massachusetts: Little ,' Brown , and Co., 
196 3) , ^hapter 21, 

Dye, Thomas R, and Zeigler, L, Harmon, TI>e Irony 
of Democracy , (Belmont, Californiai Duxbury Press, 
19 7TT, Chapters 1,, 11, and 13. 

Lockard,^ Duane , The Pervertedj Priorities of 
American Politics , (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, ~1$71) , Introduction and Chapter 1. 

Students should also be asked "to reid the charter of J 
the city in which they live or expect to work for the purpose 
of viewing the formal framework of the government. 

Finally, a very good discussion of tactics in dealing 

with government is found in ' 

Van Riper, Paul p, , ^Handbook o£ Practical 
Politics ) (Evanston , Illinois : R^oiy , Peterson , 
and Company, i960). * ^ 

III, Conwunicating with citizen groups / ; 

.^A. The great variety of groups in the United S^tes 

1. the openness of the American system encourages 
group activity ' . . ' \ 

2, the problem of frustration on the part of citizen^ 
s . roups 
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' B, Groups at the local level ' ^ 

1. the great variety, of groups 

2. what groups do ' 

3. how groups operate ^ 

4. what groups want 

5. attitudes of groups toward the system 

C, The relationships be tweary groups and the local 
political system 

1, methods for coping with citizen interests and 
demands 

a* the traditional methods of dealing with 

group demands ^ - i ^ 

b* newer techniques for ^dealing \wi th groups <.? 

2, the new emphasis' updn citizen participation 
in planning and policy-making 

D, Should the teetinologist seek but citiE^en graupS/ 
or^ should he wait for the groups to contact him 
1, the problem of knowing what people want 

# 2, the problem of knowing what people to coritact, 
^ and how to contact them 

3, the importance of knowing about community problems 

A brief introductory reading is found in Kendrick^ Franks 

et al^ Chapter 8, But some of the problems of communicating 

with particular kinds of citizan^ groups are discussed in: 

Alinsky/ Saul D*, Reveille for Radicals ^ 
(New York:' Vintage Books, 1969)^ Chapters 4, 5, 
6, i, and 8. 

Gardner, John W. , In. Common Cause , (New York: 
w,W, Norton and Company, 1972), Chapters 1, 2, 3, 
^ 4.5,6, and 7 . ^ 

Parker, Richard, The Myth of the Middle Class ^ 
(New York: Liveright, J972) , Chapters 1 and 6. 

Ryan, William^ Blaming the Victim ^ (New York: 
panthc3on Books , 19 71) , Chapter 5T 

The nominal group method is explained and compared with 

other methods by : 

k. 

Van dc Ven, Andrew a^d t 3lbeGq, Andre L. ^ 
"N.omu^al vs. Interacting Group Processes for 
Conuni%tee - Decision-Making Effectiveness , " Academy 
of Manacjoment Journal, Volume 14, No. 2'^ June 1971* 
Tf ETrrF^lirticle cannot be located, there are numerous 
other explanations of oithcr this method \or other 
sma I i'='qrQUp rnothods* . 



IV, Cominuni eating with minority groups 

A. The kind of minority groups in the community 
1*' where are they ; 

2 . who are .they \/^ * 

3. the demo'graphic characteristics 6f the comiTiunity 

4. population statistics and how-to use them 

B* The groi^ps with which the technologist should^ and * 
must deal in his particular position 
Special problems^ of minority groups 

1. discrimination and prejudice - , 

2. exclusion from the system * ^ | 

3. attitudes toward the system and reverse -prejudice 

4 . cultural differences " . 
D. The interests of minority groups ' ^ v 

1, in gerieral 

2. in the community * 

E* How do we c6inrT]unicata with groups that are hostile, 
distrustfully or prejudiced toward us ^ 

Good introductory readings into minority group probi^ems 

within the American system aret; 

Dya ; Thomas R* , and Zeigler^ L. Harmon^ The 
Irony of Democracy , (Belmont/ California." 
Duxbur~Press / 1971)^ Chapter 12* 

Handlin/ Oscar , The Newcomers , (Garden City/ 
New York: Anchor Books / 1962)/ Chapters 3/ 4/ 
5 / and 6 . ^ " 

Herzog/ Stephen J, (ed) , Minority Group Politics / 
A. Reader / (Chicago^ Holt / Rinehard / and Winstoh/ 
T9 71) / Chapters 11 and 12. 

Lubell./ Samuel/ The - Hidden Crisis in American \ 
Politic^/ (New York: "W.W* Norton and "Company/ 
1971) / Chapter 4, ^ 

Ryan, William/ Blaming the Victim / (New^ork: 
Pantheon BookS/ 1974)/ Chapters 1/ 2, and 3. 

Good ej^resions of minority group frustratioil and desires 

t 

are i • ^ 

Carmichaol/ Stokely and Hamilton/ Charles V./ 
Black Power/ (New York i Vintage Books / 1967)/ 
Chap.>Ters 1 , 2 , and 3 . ^ 



Cleaver/ Eldridge/ Sou^ on Ice / (New York: Dell 
Publishing Company/ 1968). 



Liebow, Elliot, Tally's Corner, (Boston^ , , 
^ Massachusetts^ Little^ Brown^ anS Company, 1967), 

Chapters 1 and 7* 

V. Coiratiunicating' with neighborhood residents 
A. The Q^eighborhood^, in the community 

1, u^e ' of^%ensus tracts and block statistics t© 

identify neighborhoods 
2\ other methods for identifying neighborhoods-v. 

a. , ■ political leaders in the community , 

b. citizen groups \^ 

c. ^ city planning de^rtments 
B* Neighborhood groups 

1 , improvement associations 

2, community houses or centers 

3, block clubs • ^ 

4 , others ^ 
C. The activities of neighborhood groups. 

^ 1, what they do ^ 

2* how they operate ' ^ * 

3 . who belongs to them- 

4. attitudes ^of neighborhood residents toward these 
groups 

Attitudes of neighborhood residents, leaders, and^ 
groups toward public officials and government 
E. Relationships between public of f icials ; and neighborhood 
organizations 

There are not as many good readings concerning this 
subject, but thbre is one that expresses some^ d¥ the problems 
of neighborhood organizations: ■ 

\:! Ecklein, Joan L. and Lauffer, Arnold, Community 

CQrcjanizers and Social Planners , (New York : 



■ Wiley mnd Sons , 1972) , Chapter 6 

Another that touches on the subject is: 

Per Iman / Robert and Gurin, Arnold, Community 
Organization and Social Planning , (New York ^ 
= John" Wiley ^and Sons , 19 7217 Chapters 5 and 6. 

Readings that present some of the feelings and perspective! 

of urban dwellc^rs, as well as some /of the^problems of urban, 

/ 

neighborhood Ixle are: ■■. 

Makoly, William (ed) , City Life , W riting From 
Experlonce, (New York: \st. Mtirtin's Press, 1974-)., 
Chap tars 1 and 2. 



^ Ryan, William, Blaming the Victim, (New York: 

PanthGon Books, 1971), Chapter 7. 

U.S. DepartiriGnt of Housing and Urban Development, 

OfficG of Policy Development and Research, 

The ^ Dynamics of Neighborhood Change , December 19 75 , 

VI, ^Communicating with people; some concluding ■6&aervations 
A-r^ General problems ^ ^ \ ^ ' 

1. communicating with public offxcials 

2. communicating with citizen groups - 

3. comi^iunicatin^ with minority groups ^ 

4. communicating with neighborhood residents 

B. ^ What do these people feel about the v/orld 

C. What are the problems that these groups seem most 
concerned with 

D. What are their attitudes toward government and toward 
each other 

E. How do students feel in communicating with^these groups 

1. at ease or ill at ease 

2. ^ supr^ior or taqual 

3. do students empathize with the people they have 

met " - , A 

F. .What has been learned from the previous exercises ana 

class discussions 
There is little in the way of reading that seems to belong 
here, but for a general picture of advocacy planning (into which 
some qf the students rnay go) and citizen participation , the 
following articles are suggested: ^ 

Breitbart, Myrna , "Advocacy Planning," in Kasperson, 
'.' Roger E. and Breitbart, Myrna, Participation , 

Dece ntralization , and Advoca cy Planning, (Washington, 
WTcrn Association of American Geographers, 1974), 
Resource Paper No, 'SS, pp. 4"l-55,' 

Lind, Alden, "T2ie Future of Citizen Involvement ," 
The Futurist, (bocember, 1975) , pp. 316-328. 

STUDENT READING LIST . * 

Because this course 'is geared to actual involvement rather 
than to^^"i^ectures and class preparation, a reading list will 
naturally\ugc|cst only a few titles that might help the student 
f-o brbaden hia knowladga about certain issues and problems. 



Moreover, because the readingB' are discussed in more detail 
in the instructional outline, little^ need be said here except 
iri r.^gard to seluctions that do not appear elsewhere. ^ 

General Considerationc 

A use Ml quide bo innovative: techniques for teaching 

about p^tlcipation in politics is : 

Bollons, John C. and Marshall, Dale Rogers, 
A Guide to Part icipation : Field Work, Role 
Playlncr Cases ", and'^Ot hi? Forma , (Englewood Cliffs, 
Now Jersey:" "Prentice-Hall ,^ Inc. , 1973) . This 
book could be of _ particular value to the instructor 

Other rocomnionded books arc: 

Harrington, Michael, The Othe r Anieric a, (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1963). 

Ma s 1 ow , Ab r ah am , Mo t i va t i_on and Personality , 
(New'^York: Harper an3 Row, 1970 ) . 

Communicating with Public Officials 
Recommended books ato: 

Caudill, Harry M. , Nigh_^_ Comes to the ^ 
Cumber lands, (Boston, Massachusetts: Little,'^^^ 
'Brown , ami Company , 19 6 3). 

Dye, Thomas R., and Zeigler, L. Harmon, The 
Irony of Democracy , (Belmont, California: 
Duxbur ^P re s s , 19 71)^. 

Gardner, John W. , In Coimnon Cause , (New York: 
W . W . Nor ton , and Company , 19 72 ) . 



Kendrick, Frank, e^ al , Strategies for Political 
Part icipation , (CambrTdge, Massachusetts: Winthrop 
Publishers , 1974 ) . 

Lockard, Duane , The Perverted Priorit ies of 
American Poli t ic5T ^ (Row York: The MacmilTan 
CBmnHmTT^ 1971)7~" ■ - 
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Communicating With Citizen Gruups , 

Recommended bociks are * 

Alinsky^ Saul D. , Revei lie for Radicals , -\ 
(New York: VintagG"~Boo^rsV 19~69) ,~ 

'■ • .'t • 

^ .Gardner ^ John W. , Iri Common Cause ^ (Ne^ YorJc i ■ 
W.W, Norton and Company, 1972). 

j 

Parker^ Richard, The Myth of the Middle Class , 
(Nov; York: Liveriglit7^r972)i " 

Ryan, William^ Blaming tlie Victim, (New York: 

Pantheon Books , 19 71) " ' 



Communicating With r4inority Groups 

Recommended d books arG: 

Carmichael, Stokely and Hamilton, Charles V, , 
Black Power, (New York: Vintage Books., 1967) 

f Handlin, Oscar, The Newcomers , (Garden City, 

i New York : Anchor Books , 1962) . 



/ 



Herzog, Stephen J. (ed) , Minprity Group Politics , 
A Re^ader, (Chicago: Holt, Tinehart, and Winston)^^ 
T9TIT7 

\ 

Liebow, Elliot, Tally's Corner., (Boston, Massachu-- 
setts: Little, B"rown , and Company^ 1967), 



Communicating With Neighborhocd Residents 
Recommended books are: 

Ecklein, Jpan L. and Lauffer, Arnold, Community 
Orqanizers and Social Planners , (New York-. John ^ 
Wiicy anc^Sons ,""19 72) . 

Makbly, William (ed) , City Life , Writing from 
Experi^co , (New York: Bt, Martin's Press, 1974). 

Pcrlman,] Robert and Gurin, Arnold, Community 
0 r c J a n i. z ^ t i o n and So cial Planning , (New York: ■ 
John Wirsy=-and^oni7T^"72)i ^liTs book is a 
companion to the Ecklein and Lauffer book. 
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U.S, DepartJTient of Hcjusing and Urban Development, 
Office of Policy Development and' Research^ The 
Dynamics of^ Neighborhood Change , DeceAhar^ 19 75, 
This is an "excellent study of ne"ighborhooc3 change 
in the Uni ted States * 



Communicating' v;ith People; Some Concluding Observations 

It would be well to consider again: 

Mas low ^ Abraham,- M otivatio n and Per-sona lity , p-- 
(New York: HarpeF and Row 7 1970)/'' 

INSTRUCTIONAL STHATEGIES 



The following str^ategies are offered as suggestions to 
the instructor, v;ho can select and us©"' them as desired* Also^ 
the list is by no means ox^austive, and the instructor is 
encouraged to innovate if need be. One ^objective should 
always remain paramount^ however the studerLts should be 
ancouraged to assume most of the initiative/In communicating 
with i^ivisduals and groups in the commun^^^y^. The instructor's 

role is one pf introducing certain materials, guiding the 

/ 

sti^l^^nts^ offex^ing ^'ssistance, and stimulating class 
discussion. It is with these considerations in mind that the 
following strategies are suggested. 

General Cons idorat ions 

To begi^ with, a simple encounter group session could be 
usesd with the class ^ provided it is not too large ^ in order 
to develop rapport among the students and instructor^. There 
are some simple encounter group routines , similar to "par^lor 
'^'^ames ^ " that prosent no traumatic shock to the participants. 



The only purpose is to induce communication among all the 

participants in' the class. 

Most of the material in this section can be covered by 

the instructor in one, or possibly two ; lecture-discussion 

sessions/ But emphasis should be placed on encouraging as 

much informal discussion among tlie participants as possible. 

Since the overall purpose of this class is to teach students 

how to comiTiunicate with othar individuals as human beings, it 

would seem that the students ought to begin by learning how 

to communicate freely with each othe3r. Therefore,- the 

instructor should at all times try to avoid appearing 

i 

"professoj;ial" or too academic. 

Communicating with Public Officials 

There are at least two objectives to acGomp^lish in this 
section: Firrst , soma brief, but inclusive, desfcription of 
the American governmental and political system ^ould be 
made to demonstrat©^ the g^eat complexity and decentralization 
that are characteristic c^f the system. Second, the student 
ought sdrnehow to become aware ofx^the fact that public 
oflicials are human beings, who can be dealt with and talked 
to. A brief, concise, and uStierstandable lecture by someone 
in the fiold of American politics and government should be 
used at the boqinninq. The students should also be required 
to attend one or two meetings of local political bodies 
city counc-il, county comniission., policy board, or the ^ike^- 
in order to i^oc what hanponF; in sucli mee tings. 
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students miyht also select certain local, public office 



holers to interview^ on an individual or team basis; or 



several offico liolderB legislators, counci Iment , department 
heads, bureaucrats, etc, could be invited to the class^ 
to discuss their roles, as informally as possible, with the 
class as a whole. ^ " 

The most effective te^nique that could be employed to 
hii%p students with the problem of how to get things done in 
a complex system of government is to have the chass select 
a nuniber of out 5-; tanding issues that confront the community on 



a daily basis. Such problems would be specific, individual. 



neighborhood, or group issues that should bo the concern of 
some ^public officials or agency, and which could be definAl 
in terms of particular cases. Examples are: a case of 
housinq discrimination, a problem of inadequate sewerage^ a 
neighborhood zoning variance, etc. Then the class would be ^ 
divided into teams of three or four memiDars to consider 
individual problems, and ultimately to propose methods for 
dealing wit^them. Some research into specific aspects of 
local govexament would be required in order to discover how 
those problems could be dealt with. Visits to public agencies 
would also be ronuired. Finally, all visits to agencies 
or to public offLcialB, as well as individual team efforts 
and problom-nu Lving, are to be reported to tlie whole class 
and dU-SCunned, ^M.viounly, t:lia class cannot hope to learn 
evr^rythj ncf nbfjuf. the .local ik) I it; leal sysLom in only a few 
CKperi^ncGs . But the Htudents oughL to come away with at 
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l^ast some appreciation q£ the great complexity of the 

\ ■ t ■ ■ 

'American system, even at the local level,* and also of the 

roles that individual officials and agencies .,£lay in the 
system. 

As a' conclusion to this section, there- ought to be some 
brief consideration of tho placG of the "establishment," or 
the community pov/er structure in tlio system. This latter 
must be considered ' as a reality of American government that 
exists in the most open of. American communities. In other 
words, students ought at ■ least to realize that some important 
Ls'sues are decided boh'ind the scenes, by the influential, 
and there is not very much that can be done to cope w:^^ 
this situation. 

Communicating with Citizen Groups 

An opening, brief talk on group activity in the .American 
system would be appropriate palely for purposes of intro- 
duction, however, students should be pressed to investigate 
the community. 5?poci f ical ly , students could be assigned, 
in teams of three or four, to selected, local citizen 
organizations in order to discover how the qroups operate, 
what they do, their partdcular interests, etc. These 
investigations, whicli are carried on in the field, would 
then be sumniarized and discussed at general class sessions. 
Within this section'- of the course, it ^ould be well to 
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learn^sbmethinq about techniques for condu6|ing citizens' 
mGetinqB. Si!Tuil.a^-a mr^ctinqs, uBincf all mDmbarB of:'^thn 



class, should be set up. Two techniques might be usedi the 
nominal group, or other small-group, Method; and the formal 
hearing approach. These two techniques of fer 'direct contrasts 
in approaches to dealing with citizens. students would 
assume the roles of citizen group representatives, moderators, 
small group chairmen, etc. After the meetings, critical 
discussions ^mong the class members will illuminate the issues 
and problems. . ^ 

If there are opportunities for students to attend public 
citizen participation or citizen group meetings during the 
time the class is given, students should be encouraged tQ 
do so. These meetings can then be described and discussed 
critically with the class as a whole. 

Finally, after communicating with citizen groups in the 
community, at least some of the students ought to be able to 
discuss the last question of whether the technologist should 
seek out citizens' groups, or simply wait for them to call 
•upon him. Depending upon what has been learned about the need 
and desires of certain groups , a general class discussion of 
this question would be a fitting conclusion to this section. 

Communicating with Minority Group Members 

This may well present the greatest challenge to the ^ 
« students because of the distrust and actual hostility often 
felt by minority qroupn in tho conimunity. Thus any contacts 
with n ^ot^Lty groupR Bliould l)0 made with care ^ and with as 
much advance knowledgo as possible 



The first step is to identify minority groups in the 
canununity. This should be done by examining census data in 
order to discover what some of the groups are, and whfere they 
live. There also are probably studies of census data already 
completed for the comnunity^ particularly if it is a large 
one, which can be located in the public library and consulted. 
Local political leaders can also be consulted. 

The next step is to identify what minority groups are to 
be contacted. Black residents are probably the most likely 
to be selectGd in most communities although there are exceptions 
Moreover, in some communities, particular ethnic minorities 
would play important coles and ought therefore to be considered. 
An examination of census data should assist in identifying 
some of the problems of minority groups in the coranunity; 
problems of segregation, income disparity, and housing. 

The last step is to establish communication, a step which 
is no doubt the most difficult , Here, one would probably work 
through the local leadership of groups such as N,A.A,C,P., 
Urban League, ethnic organizations, church groups, etc. 
The class should again be divided into small teams, each of 
which is directed to communicate with a particular minority 
group organization. "Rap" sessions, if possible, should be 
worked out in which minority group members can talk informally 
with class memiiers. 

In this sectLOn, as in othors, emphasis should be placed 
on pressing the studentr^ to d(^cidn for themsalves what groups 
should be contacted, and then making the actual contacts. 
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Since conmunication is the 'uitijnate skill to be learned, the 
students should be encouraged to demonstrate as inuch 
initiative as possible. This section should also be followed 
by self-devaluation I 'discuesion session Cor the whole class* 

Coiranunicating with Neighborhood Residents 

The first problem here, as with the preceding section, 
is to identify the neighborhoods to be considered. Census ^ 
statistics again would provide some of the inf ormatior^, at 
least aa to the particular census tracts which are of interest 
to technologists. Political leaders, such as ward councilmen 
and some of the citizen group and minority group leaders 
.previously contacted, should also prove to be helpful here 



in identifying problem neighborhoods and issues. 

Y . 

Next, a field trip might be arranged to spend a day 
touring several of the selected neighborhoods. The purpose 
here is to give the students at least a superficial oversight 
of the areas in which they might be interested. 

The class should then be divided into teams, each of 
which is assigned a particular neighborhood. If neighborhood 
organizations exist, the leaders should^ be contacted for the 
purpose of interviewing and. meeting informally with members 
of the organizations. If organizations do not exist, communis- 
cation is obviously difficult. In this case students might 
work through churches, Modal Cities organizations, or the 
Community Action Program, Tf, howcvor, no way can be found 
in the short timo devoted to this problem to communicatG with 
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rasidents of ^particular neighborhoods , than all efforts at . 
coMnunication should be directed only at those areaB where 
Gontacts can be arranged% ' 

Again, this section should be concluded with a general 
class discussibn of the results of ^he team efforts, and of * 
the problems of communication with neighborhood residents. , 

Communicating with People; Some Concluding Observations 

The last section, which should cover three or four 

hours, is designed to encourage candid discussions of 

what has been acquired from the previous investigations. 

Therefore, discussion should be centered on coranunications 

e 

problems, attitudes of groups and individuals contacted, 
neighborhood and group problems, attitudes toward public 
officials, and finally how the students felt in communicating 
with the groups and individuals contacted. 

The class should be divided into small groups of four 
or five persons each, for purposes of stimulating this 
discussion. Each group should contain a cross-section of ^ 
%tudents who contacted different kinds of gr^ps and who 
had different kinds of experiences. If the class has been 
involved in. numerous discussions before, there should be no 
difficulty in s|puring plenty of candor and discussion at this 
point . 

' The small qroups nhould be- directed to compile two kinds 
of lists- a list of tho outstanding problems of communication 
with the types of groups contacted, and a list of the problems 



v/hich feh\ various contacted groups^ feel are paramount in the 
corranunity. -Jo facilitate these discussions, the small groups 
might* meet at two different times with i/session devoted to 
isach category of problems. , \ 

The results of these discussions should be reported by 
one member of eac^^ the small groups to the class in a 
concluding, ge/e'r a 1 /session. Here, the results should" be ^ 
recorded on flip Charts, or a blackboard, f^r all to see and 
to^ comment upon. The instructor might offer a final, subjective 
e^luation of what has happened during the course of the 
class seisions and investigations. This final talk could 
be given in the form of a "few parting HOrds of advice," or 
the like. « 

. \ 

METHODS OF EVALUATION 

There is no kind of examination or term paper that can 
provide much of a basis for evaluation of a student's progress 
in a course of this type. However, the discussions of the 
last section of the course should offer the instructor who 
has watched his students progress for ten weeks a relatively 
good measure of what hr heen accomplished. Moreover, thte 
discussions of the pre^ ma sections of the course should 
also provide thn observant instructor with a fair impression „ 
of what each of the students has learned. 

Naturally, the Buccessful use of the previously described 
techniques requires that the class be relatively small, probably 
not more thaa twenty or twenty-five students. In this kind 
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of ^nvironm&nfc, it , should be possible for an instructor to 
observe his students closely. Indeed, if the instructor has 
not .gained at least a fairly good idea of competence of 
all his* students after g^ing through the exercises and 
investigations of the precfding ten weeks, he has not been 
very observant. Other than close observation on a coi^inuing 
basis, there are no special evaluation techniques appropriate 
fpr this kind of course, ^ 

i 

i 
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STATEKENT OF OBJECTIVES 

• * _ ■ 

Tha urban technologist ehould be able to produce 

line dtf awi^ga , maps, charts, and graphs that are coiranonly 

used by governmental planning and public works agencies. 

Specifically the technologist should be able to produce , 

quantitative isoline and choropleth maps; and qualitative 

theinat;ic mapS to be used in land capability and land use 

analysis* In order to achieve these objectives, this paper 

suggests a laboratory course covering the use of carto= 

graphic principles and techniques as well as other forms 

of graphic representation as a means of recording and 

f 

presenting pertinent urban planning information. Emphasis 
is placed on cartographic design, relative production costs 
multiple use of the graphic products and the use of carto^ 
graphic tools and equipment. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE 

I, Introduction Getting under way 

A, Physical arrangements for laboratory work in the 

. course and needed equipment 
B* Meaning of cartography 

1. relationship to v^ious fields of study and 
information significant to urban planning and 
public works (e.g., demography, soil science, 
geology ,apnqinGGring, etc.) 

2. types ofSpa^ and tWeir appropriate uses 

3. the role ^f/draftini how impott^nt? 
C. Charting tech^ques \ 

1, line, coltimn , bar cnarts 

2, surface charts 

3, cheating by M^harti^g or* graphing 



D* ReproduGtion of graphics^ blapk and white ^ dolor, 

using visuals at meetings and in reports i newslettare, 
etc, ' * 



The test coverage of these"'"^opiCB 
, Raisz, 



Erwin, Principles of Cartography , (New York 
^ McGraw--Hill Book Company , , 1962) , Chapter 1, 
"Tools and Equipment" I Chapter 3,^ "The 
Principles of Map Making"; Chapter 9, "Govern^ 
^ sient Maps"; Chapter 27, "Modern "techniques . " 

Thia book also includes a glossary of mapping and charting 

terms which will prove useful to the beginning student, 
^ - ■* 

Other useful sources on these topicj include i 

Spear, Mary Eleanor, Practical Charting 
f Techniques , (New . York i McGraw--Hill Book 

Company, 1969), pp. 1-18. ^ ^ 

U.S. Geologieal Survey, "Topographic Maps 
Tools for Planning," U,S, Government Printing 
O&fice NuiTiber 2401-2047, ^ 

Leverenz, Jon M. "The Private Cartographic 
industry in the United States, Its Staff and 
Educational Requirements" The American 
Cartographer, Volume 1, Nun&er 2, October 1974, 



ioqrapr 
pp. 117-124 



Career World , January 1976. Article on 
cartography and prinpipal career possibilities. 

II. Instruments, materials^ and techniques 

A. Drawing guides and instruments _■ =j 

1. T-square, triangles, protractor, compass dividers, 
bow instruments, curves 

2. ruling pens, quill pens, scribers, inks, 
drawing tables, drawing boards, grid line 
coverings, tracing papers, plastic media, 
shading materials 

3. measuring equipment, drafting and map scales, 
scale changers , pantograph, planimeter, map = 
chart projectors 

B, Instruments and techniques for lettering 
1^ lef ng quidos (e*g,, Wrico, Leroy) 

2. St I m lettering 

3. prnssurG-sensitivo lettering sheets 

4. photographic methods (e.g., Varityper, Headliner) 

5. aclvantaqeB and disadvantages of each technique 
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C. Drafting prOQadures — using the instruments 
1. demonstrations by cartographer 
« ^2. practioe makes perfect (pencil and^pen) 

laboratory sessions with materi^lB provi^d ^ 

The be^et coverage of these topics § 

\ * Monkhouse and Wilkinson, Maps and Diagrams , 
\ (London I Methuen & .Co. , Ltd., 1971) , p^. 1^85. 

\ Bureau of Naval Personal r Draftsman 3 (Naval 

1 Training Course Manual NAVPERS 10471) pp. l-*88 

(very good for mechaAcs of ink drafting) . 

' ' Keates ,yU.S* , Cartographic Design and Production ^ 

^ , ' (Lond5>rfi Longman Group Limited, 1973 )> pp. 151- 

177i /$p. 195-218. 

III. Lettering — An art in itself 

A. Importance of lettering i its role of a symbol 

1. principles of varying lettering to differentiate ^ 
features 

2. elements to be considered in planning lettering 

B. Variation of lettering form 

1. style variation^ spacing, centering 

2. size variation / shapes 

C. Variation of color or tone of lettering 

D. Economic and time costs associated with lettering 

The best description of lettering can be found ini 

Imhof, Edward, "Positioning Names on Maps," 
The American Cartographer , Volume 2, Nun±>er 2, 
October 1975 . "American Congress on Surveying 
and Mapping. 

IV. Map compilation and generalization 
A* Base data and base maps 

1, relationship and generalization to map scale 

2. form of visualization and contrast 
B. Simplification and amplification 

1, determine what is significant for graphic 
communication for the problem at hand 

2 . traditional symbolization/standards 

v, Symbolization 

A, Significance of symbolization as graphic expression 

B, Kinds of symbols on maps and graphs 

1. qualitative and quantitative 

2. line, pointy area, and volume symbols 

C, The usa of color in symbolization 
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The best coverage of these topics i ^ 

^ Robinson and Sale, Elements of Cartography , 
(New York I John Wiley & Sons , Inc* , 1969) , 
pfo, 39-170.. . 

sBr^ch , Melvil'le, C i ty Planning and Aerial 
Inf orniation , .(Cambridge , Mass^achusetts T * ^ 
' = Harvard University Press, 1971), pp. 83-102. 

VI, Map and chart design and format 

A, Balance in layout 

B, Content of marginal information (within the neat 
line) 

1. necessity for geographic grid or coordinate 

2. scale symbol, design, placement, and necessity 

3. composition and placement of legend 

4. source notes wording and necessity 

5. use of directional arrow 

6* design and wording of title 

C. Layout of map/chart elements * , ^ 
1. the need for balance and compactness 

^ ^2. methods of arranging title, scale, legend 
(component parts of graphic) 

D. Reprographic techniques and printing processes 

1. relationship of reprographic techniques to 
other phases of graphic construction 

2- types of reprographic techniques -^^ including 
halftones and manipulation of line copy 
negatives as a component of construction 

3, types of revisions to accomodate change 

The best source of information concerning these 

topics : 

Keates, J.S. , Cartographic Design and Production , 
(^ondon I Longman Group Limi ted , 19 73) , pp. 1=33 ; 
pp. 87-137. ^ - 

Robinson and Sale, Elements of Cartography , 
(New York- John Wiley & SoniT Inc, , 1969)", 
pp, 249-272, 

VII. Introduction to thematic and quantitative symbolization 
A* General types of quantitative symbols using both 
maps and charts 
1 * proportionali/symbols 

2 . dot mapping j ^ 

3. flow lines - " . 
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Isarithm maps ^ 

1, inferring the statistical surface 

2, location of base or control points 
3* gradient and interpolation considerations 
4* coiranon errors and problems, especially the 

number of data points and the quality of data 
Choropleth , / 

1, etatig^tics associated with enumeration iiistricts 
(ei g. , townships , cities , villages , census tracts) 

2, absolute data maps (e,g, , persons^ automobiles, 
farms) 

3, comparison of ratios involving the observation 
unit area (e.g*/ density, percentages, proportions) 

4, common errors and misuse of method 
Selection of .class intervals for quantitative maps 
maps and diagrams. 

The best material pertaining^ to these topics is 
found in % 

Robinson and Sale, Elements of Cartography , 
(New York- John Wiley k Sona, Inc. , 1969) , 
pp. 115-^170. ■ 

VIII. L^nd Capability Mapping . 

A* Approach to land capability mapping 

1. interaction matrix between physical land "condi^ 
tions and proposed land uses . 

2. identification of relationships 

3. weighting the relationships in terms of 
magnitude^ and/or importance 

B* Operation of ^ighe matrix analysis 

1. ' columns and rows of those things which are 

active and those which are acted upon 

2. quantitation of matrix and production of values 
for mapping or charting ' 

C. Choropleth and/or Isopleth mapping of the most 
limiting elements, the magnitude of interaction, 
and degree of importance 

The best sources of information available are: 

Luna, Clarke, Hanshaw, and Balsley, A Procedure 
for Evaluating E nvironmental Impact , Geological 
SuFvey Circular^645 • ~ U.S Geological Survey, 1972. 

Hills, G . A . , Th^ Ecological Basis for Land-use 
Pla nning , Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 
Research Report No, 46, 1961, ^ 

Mitcht^ll, Cobin, Terrain Evaluation , (London: 
Longman Group Limited, 1973), pp, 64-115. 
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IX. Land xiBm map preparation * 

A. . Land use maps -^-y-clasBif ication for a range of 

planning scales/i*e*^ individual parcels of * real ^ 
estate to metropolitan or regional levels 

B. Typical land uses 

1. residential (single family to multiple dwellings, 
boarding houses , tourist homes, trailer courts, 

f> hotels, motels 

2. business, coimnercial, and industrial uses * 

3. public and quasi-^public uses 

4. recreation uses 

5. open land uses N 

6. vacant land and structures 

, 7, special cases, dumps, mines, etc* 

C. Drafting techniques general procedures 

1. methods of applying symbols and color in mapping 
^ land uses . 

2. single use in a parcel 

3. split use^in a parcel 

4. open land uses 

5 . reproduction considerations 
D'. Data sources 

1, aerial photographs 

2, field surveys 

3, older land use maps 

The best sources of information for d^^fting land 
use maps can be found int 

wilkens, E,B,, Mapping for Planning : A 
Procedural Guide for the Classification and 
Rapping of Land " Uses and Relate d Tech nical 
Studies* American Society of Planning Officials, 



STUDENT READING LIST 

The best sources for students dealing with sections I 

through VII in the Instructional Outline are found in- 

Monkhouse and Wilkinsoni Maps and Diagrams , 
(London r Methuen & Co,, Ltd, / 19 71) . Especially 
Chapte3rs 1, 5, and the Appendix* 

Raiaz, Erwin , Principles of Cartography , (New York 
McGraw-ili 1 1 Book Company , ~T9 6 2)* 

^ Ro b i n s o n a n d S a 1 o , El e nionts of Cartography , 

(Now York: John Wiloy & SonsT Inc. , 1969) . 
K5;pnci-a]ly Chapters 3, 4, 5, G, 1, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, / 
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. spear, Mary Eleanor, Practical Charting 
Technlquea , (New YDrk i j McGraw-lf ill Book 
Company f 1969)^ .Effpecially Chapters 1, 2 
\ and 9/ 

i 

* I 

A somewhat more rigorous treatment of these topics 
is presented 

# . Branmh, Melmlle , Citiy Planning and 

Aerial Information , {Cambridge , Massachusetts s 
' ^ ( Harvard University Press^ 1971), Especially 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5. 

Keates, J-S,, Cartographic Design and Production , 
(Londoni Longman Group Limited, 1973), 
Especially Chapters 1 / 2i 3 , 7 , 8 , 10 , 11 , 13 , 
17, 18, and 24, \ 

The best sources for students dealing with sections VII ^ 
through IX are found ±nt 

%■ Morrison, Joel L, , "Changing Philosophical- 

Technical Aspects of Thematic Cartography" 
The American Cartographer ,. Volume 1, Number 1, 
April 1974, ppV 5=14. 

Muehrcke, Phillip, Thematic Cartography , 
Commission on eollege Geography, Resource 
Raper No. 19, (|^ashington , D,C. : Association 
f American Geographers, 1972), 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ST^TEGIES 

Introduction Mapping and Graphics (this section relates 
to sections I and II in the instructional outline) 

The best approach for the introductory topics in carto- 
graphic and graphic representation is" a combination mini-- 
lecture, demonstration and skill practicing. Good and bad 
examples of maps , charts , and diagrams used in planning and 
public works agencies are shown to the students. (see Exhibit 
A) Discussion r€:2volvGs around what the map readers see and 
probably what the cartographer wanted the readers to see. 
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Questions to be considered include: 

1. Why are there good and bad products produced by 
the^ various agencies? 

2. Does each graphic use the best technique or process 
available? (see Exhibit B) What are the relative 
costs of each technique and process? 

c 

Student Activity^ Each student will develop a^^ notebook 
indicating the best possible technique, process, etc, , for 
each type of map or chart which needed. This notebook 
should be kept current throughout the entire course and 
will prove Useful in othe^r courses and on-^the^job situations. 

Mapping and Graphics, Lettering, Base Map Compilation/ 
Symbolization , Map Design 

The best approach for the development of map|/>ing"' and 

graphic techniques is the actual production of art work. 

This can entail three practical exercises, each of which 

constitutes the development and construction of a map or 

chart. The exercises have as their objectives the development 

of skills listed in sections II r iv , V, and VI of^the 

instructional outline. Each exorcise is a separat^^cti vi ty 

but it must be designed as an input into the following 

activity. The level of complexity in design and compilation 

is incr^easesd with each step* 

Exercise I. Pencil and ink dra thing generalization of 
large 4>imounts nC da La , p lann Lncj for 2:1 photogtaphic rc[jro = 
duc^t i.fm , Let:tcM' i.ng dcM i m\ and p laccMiUMit: . 

i'ixcrcise H, I^mum 1 und ink draf:tin(f involvi? um(.^ of 

the fol lowing act.iviMi'S: 

1. gonora I i. "^a ■ i on of cnriLcM.irn 

2. ucnora I L za t Lon o\l t;*^ ttlcMuqn t ivittornM y 

X 
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3. design of line and area symbols 

In addition, the exercisG wiil require lettering design 
and placement, title and lagend composition, and layout 
of format* 

Exercise, III , Pojncil compilation from innltiple sources; 
design of conibinod poj.nt, line and area B\^nibols ; design 
and placernGnt of lettering; and planning for final inking 
and photographic process. 

Mapping and Grai,^hics, Quantitative h^ymbol ization 

Isopleth raapping exorcise. Includes exporience in 
compilation of data (both for continuous and discontinuous 
distributions), Drocessing of data into mapping units, 
selection of baso map, interpolation of isopleths, and 
planning for 2:L standard offset reproduction. 

Choropleth mapping exercise. Map of a guantitative 
phenomenon in which choice of data, symbolization , study 
area, and all other pertinent decisions regarding cartographi 
design and man construction are left to the initiative and 
interes:: of the individual student.- Student luust also 
present rationale for using choropleth method with regards 
tc-^'the crioice ot the phenomenon being mapped. 

Maprnng and Graphics, Land Capability Mapping ^ 

This activLty h>t reuses a graphic input for urban/ 
environmental planning studies. The activity relates hov/ 
an environmental bar-;eline evaluation can use maps and 
graphics to i ticM oate- relationships whether cr i tica L or 
slight, !*oth rirU-aitial uid actual, cither benefit, neutral. 



or detriniGnta I , in a form that can bn usor1 i.n tho planning 
and decision making process. 

Working as a group ^the class focusns on ~i current or 
rGcent sugg^^s tod urban devolopmonl ni ovo^Ki \ order to produce 
an interaction rolationship lua tr ix . The yroup categori zes 
various elomonts Lo l:^a considerGd and niaDpod. 'Some of the 
general headings used with the iiiatri:-' \;oahJ be water, iJora, 
fauna ^ cr^:Hj-phvsical , natural occurrence's, ambience^ and 
man-made elc. ts (see Exhibit C). 

Layout of Lho niatrix, including choice of syinboli zation ^ 
is determined, d^roblemt^ of assanibling data are discussed, 
e.g., different saalo maps, different dates, laissing data. 

Mapping and Graphics, Land Use Mapping 

This activiti^ stresses the cartographic problems 
associated with the actual construction of a land use map 
rather^ than procedures for the land use analysis aspects 
of such a mapa The class will have a field trip to a 
fj^inninq agency wh ich procluces land use niap^j . The thrust 
of the aqcncv's presentations v;ill deal with: 1) drafting 
techn-U[r-^s and, 2) photoqraptiic reproduciuien of land use 
maps . 

It will be 'adnt-_Ki out- where several planning and 
r)ul)iic; wotk;; ig-nieie-J ^^r^' worlcitiq f; o^fe f .1 1 f' r in a recjion vdiere 
|.) rob b Miui , itn 1 e 1 i e. 1 i :; faid i ^ ; ^ ■ d. ten ( u ) \ ik.: l.d^ ' , i advan te-igcs 
of uni fo:--riUr/ w t:!-- asf -i" Landa rd i .^ai draf:tiaig and mapping 
teclirrLc[U^.^:- are - n > m bw. a i . 



Reproduction of land use r-ips using tho full range of 
colors used on maftJliscript mans is grbssly expensive if 
> -publication of the studies is contemplated. By combininq 
related land u;3es into one mapping c^itogory, the number of 
individual indications can be roduced and appropriate 
nlack and whiti^ :iar:ching can bo substituted without loss 
of detail. in addition, discussion wiJl ..^onccrn itsuir 
With the special problems of using the original land use 
at scale for the diazotype process as well as for greater 
■than normal amounts ot pho tocfraphi c reduction for offset 
printing , ^^ 

This field trip and discussion takes place later in 
the sessions of the course after the students are familar 
with cartographic instruments, media, and techniques. 
There will be a critic|ue of the field oxper^ience given by 
the students at the next class meeting. 

M ETHODS OF S V ALUAT inN 

The t:rue test as to whether or not a student is gaining 
skills in mapping and graphics is the accuracy and quality 
of tlie fundunts in- produces. During the course the student 
must produce a series of maps and chares (see Exhibit D) . 
The first fev/ nroi.lur[:s are not graded but are reviewed and 
commented on by tru' instructor (and others It available, 

f stal I f'a r f.r). iraeiu.e; , ea r t or-raph i c grarhiate assistant). 
Usua_l l.y fli- no r t i I -r;t,ed y ft- n^tual pilot og raphi nc;r 
^ and re(hrM:!.o:i li jiip. wor!; , .atter-Kf, syribreLs , (Mrs., lioids 
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and is ruadabla it can bo con^ldorccl t\io incli vidua] is 
gaining an understanding of the carLoqraphic process. 



Further vronra^H can bo notic^^d wit!: iniurovonion ts^n 
design, for^iat. , and econonii ;/ u-u:.' o: PUit.'.;M^ial □ and time. 

During the cour.io tlic iJtudont is to dv^vclop a pGrmanent 
notebook v/hicli can h'.H/onu-j a car toqraphd c rof eroncc manual for 
use in a job i ituation. It in suggr^^^^-^l to thcj student 
that the notes be divi-ded into the follov/ing sections: 

■•• 1) drafting hints, useful calculations 

2) sources of data and maps 'j 

3) relative costs of materials jand techniques' 

4) cxaniples of good and bad iiiajis;,^ charts, aranhH 

5) rationale for using various mapping a. 

6) photographic reduction considerati is 

Of eourse, the better student will add additional 
useful information perhaps ideas concerning automated 
computer cartography. The notebooks are collected by the 
instructor, rer^'ewod, commented on, and rc:^^.urned to the 
student* 

Finally, It i.^ possible to test for the understanding 
nf cartographic principles and techniques by asking questions, 
e.g.! 

1) how ^^dujuld one map cortain k iaids of clata? 

2) hov/ can vou change the scale of a base map without 
the aid of a photographic process? 

•] ) what th^' diff^-runcci betv/een a continuous and a 
d i.scc .11 ^ LnU'-aii^ d i :^ t r i but lonv 

,\) gifwir:;: th- S[iifab!Mt:y of Lin- a 1 1 c r Of ) I ^ ^ t h ta^' MUi i cpiu 
iniipM . uid 1 I I riii:; ( n~ v/idely vary 1 na s i zt' of a tji.v.'n 
f I :\n ' ! ' e a U :a i v:a 1 r^jf^^^rx a t i on uni t . 

The raaidtMV:: cni b- 5:^ho\'M: '/ari:ju;n fHihlislied riap;^ and 

asked to mala-^ -ra:!;- ■ii ta r^->i^-dina :ua.'p--r araphic communication. 
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NOTEBOOK ^1ATKRIAL 



Name ot Procos! 



ProcGHS : 



J 



DIAZOTYPE PROCESS 'AND DIAZOTYPE INTER^ 
MEDIATE; Bluo, black, red, or sepia 
lines on severa J gra<.Ejc9 ^t^i^i t e paper , 
colored paLit^r , r i. lir , I otdK^^jSt pl^s tic 
coated pain^r ^ 

Light sensitive dlazo (orqaiiic) compounds 
^orm dyestuffs j.n conjvinntion with 
vJOinjlers (urga:"! d:' reagents) . U^'^ier 
^ ^xpc.u^ Lire to u J t. f^a = VI olc t licriit and 
do ve lopnicnt in anion i a vapors (Ozalid* 
or Vapo*) or liciuid amonia |CnpyfleK^) 
the image becomes visible. » 
Diazos (whitepr ints ) can be used in 
a full range oi applications and 
o^n f)roduco roug!i reproductions, trans- 
parcnwies, intcrniedia tes , and ^nished 
copies in a variety of colors, monies, 
and finishes . 



Recommend od for : 



Eea tare: 



Characteris t ic: 



1. 
2 . 

4 . 

5%^ 



I 

Hot Recommended for: 1 



1, 

2 . 

3 , 

4 , 
f . . 

1 , 



use in direct sunlight --^^ 
u?ie in making revisions 
use as teaching ai.ds or visuals 
u s a in g e o g r a p h i c f i e- 1 d v/ o r k. 
use' under dirty conditions 

use in poorly ventilated areas 
strong odor and harmful to eyes 
some modes have pbor scal^ stability 

* 

can hold up to hard use 

requires little area for operation 

easy to set up and use 

clean in use 

flexibility of application 
res is ts fading 

corr^u:tions can be made on copies 

prclboss : w^^t or dry, darkroom not 
nt 'ndod 

^: i ;u^i : 54 " by any length 

bn s. ! : va r lous grades of paper , 

i.rr. ludLncj i^lastlc coated ; mylar; 

rihu; or clolh - all of the above 

in di f ferine colors r^T basr' and iLne 

\ w to )n\\ 5 i na f i or"i 

\:c I b'^ : jjao'MO^ = fjoor ; clotii - fair; 
o\0 a r *d Im - (Ud.remely (h:^o\ 

^ ' ■. P r-.- I ■ ; ' ' : f ^c rma n ^ mi I 

^c:' 'O.u.ue' : corUo.iet f reap tranr I uccurt 
^jX- I. a i rri L 

b.i:;- :r e fC. b ^n : : dt.de uuh lUK^d by specific 
iU'od 
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Cornmnnts: Tliis is tho most flexible of all 

systoiuB , ablG to yield many forins of 
copy in many arrays, many with all 
fcaturcH clo5n,iral:)le in a cop^ 



Name of Pronoss 



LITHOPRINT' ( 1 ilhocTrarihy 
O r f HD L 1 i tiiCK.r ' Mt; 



PrOCOHB : 



^!ecomniendcc! ui^f.' for 



Not recoHiraende^ 1 Cor 



A process ^'aniura that photographs the 
criginal to produce a photolithographic 
negative. Tho traiiBlucent image from 
*::uj neqativo is transferred to a 
s lMis i t i zed vor'/ Ie>:ibl e ne tal ^ ei nt i ng 
plate by Li u; it- ei^posure . The L.':aqes 
on thcj' plate in off set by a rubber 
b]:)nketed cwli nd'^r to the stock or paper, 



2 . 



p r i n t i n g f o r 1 a r g e qua n t i t i e s o f wD r k 
efficient for jobs and coninierical 
ind us trios 

cost is reduend if job is large 
per fe rat ion on s took 



cpnt inuous 
p 1 a t e 

smai 1 runs 



n u in b o r s \v i t li o u t c h a r i g i n g 
(cOBt) 



F e a t u r i 



Character i^t !■ 



1. hiah speed continuous action 

2, can use different colors for print 

1, process: ink image from offset 
to stock * 

2, size: Bb x 11 to your specification 
3 , L i. thograph j.c plates 

1 , a Ibumin 

b . turesens i 1 1 :-:ed 
v.M_ rj e -= o n 

cL b I metal lie 

c.^ , dc'Cp^e teh 

f . di rec t Image 

' r . t d ^c; t rr)n tat i ^ ' 
4, brioo: fjaper must require certain 

"ic i d and moisture content 
. ;:':M]e; (dimensional stabiJ.ity): 

r e i r to enorl ^ 
•> . lilt' I niU' i' ' ; Of MUisanen t 

/ . : nr.; I'iUsi. Ijm frj le'iu 1 a tijd for fjermanent 

■ "'J' I s t ' 'noi.' v; i t'l rio i s ture 
d ;d.ate'S ar^:* daniprMr.;Li at every printing 



Of Miinu Md' s : 



. I n \ n]\ d« *er' ^ * e ( ra inipa riniey i s 
-\-- 'd \ \ I h> ■ I' \ - 'i\ \ ' ' e idd ■ ■ a PI. a !u u I 
r^-.' ceir/ab.b> ^)^' hatidline c}KceMb.ait 




AMBlENCt 
ELEMENTS 



. l-^r — ^-^^-4^^^^. ....... 
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FOREWARD 

< 

This ^^eries of modules has ^been designed to serve 
as a guide in the development of an Urban Technology 
Curriculum. The modules are an outgrowth o£ an extensive 
skills. and needs survey of public an^^ private organizations 
in the fields of planning and public works. Modules are an 
outline for a course of instruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in the daily operation of planning and 
public works related organizations. 

These modules are developed, printed, and distributed 
by the' Urban Technology Development Program under the " 
auspices of the Center for Urban Studies for Youngstown 
State University with National Science Foundation support. 
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STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

The student is to develop an understanding of the 

American legal system. This includes familiarity both with 

the legal structure of American government and with the role 

of the legal system consisting of statutes^ cases and 
% ^ ■ 

regulations ^ and its actors i legislators, executives, judges 
and attorneys^ in that system of government* The student 
will also be introduced to the role' of the federal gov^n^ * 
ment both in shaping state and local planning activities 
and in its direct capacity. This' module will also cover 
^llll^tewlde planning law and will provide €he student with a 
working knowledge of legal research techniques* 

INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE ^ 

I, Introduction to the American Legal System 
A, The structure of government 
1. the fecjeral government 

a* the^oretically a government of limited 

delegated powers ^ 
b* has metamorphosed into a true national go^rnment 

Engdahl, David E. , Constitutional Power t Federal 
• and State In a Nutshel l, (St* Paul f" West Publishing 
Comply / l5T4r, pp. 1^10; pp. 11-16; pp. 66-70; 
pp. 85-89; pp. 110-116; pp. 153-154. 

Forkosch, Morris D., Constitutional Law , 
(Mineolaf Foundation Press , T969~),," pp. 1-2; 
^ pp. 15-20; pp, 29; pp. 77-^108; pp,/116"129. 

Note ■ Engdahl is wri t ten on a somewhat simpler and less 

legalistic plane than Forkosch. In addition, Engdahl is ^ * 

available in paperback and is more modestly priced. 



,2. the states 

a, theoretically unlimited governinents with 
plenary powers eKcept as limited ty the 
Unitad- States Constitutions and. state 
constitutions ^ 

b. constitutional interpretation, the eKpansion 
of the federal government and the .fourteenth 
amendment combine to greatly restrict the 
power of states ^ 

Engdahl^ David E, , Constitutional Power i Federal 
and State In a Nutshell , (9t. Pauli West 
KFlishing Company, 1974)^ pp, 260-^294; pp* 317'-345. 

Forkosch, Morris D, ^ Constitutional Law , 
(Mineolai Foundation Pre¥s V 1969), pp, 293-312* 

3. local governments; types' 

a. general function governments 

1) municipal corporations 

2 ) quasi-corporations 

b . special function governments 

McCarthy, David J* , Local Government in a Nutshell , 
(St* Pauli West PT^lishing Company, 1975), 
pp. 7-10; pp, 43-47, 

Note I This is the best brief, readily available, treat^ 
ment of this topic. * 

c* Status of local governments 

1) no mention in U,S* Constitution ' 

2) states free to abolish at will 

3) sole protectidn is provisions of state 
constitutions 

4) only have such powers as the states give 
them 

McCarthy, David J. , Local Government in a Nutshell , 
(St, Paul! West Publishing Company^ 1975) , pp, . 
22; pp, 23-28; pp. 43-47, 

Engdahl, David E. , Constitutional Powers Federal 
and State In a Nutshell, {St. Paul^ West Publishing 
Company, 1974), pp. 22^24. 

B, The legal system — _ ' 

Note ^ If tho instructor desires a brief introduction to 

legal history, hi2g : 
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Kempin r Fredrick G* , Historical Introduction to 
Anglo-American Law in a Nutshell ^ (St. Paul i 
West Publishing Company, 1973), pp.' 1-109. 



This is not essential for the course. 

1. ^ judiciary as one of the branches of government; 

separation of powers 

2. ^ the judiciary as the first among equals? 

3. the role of the legislature * 

4. the administrative process 

5 . the legal profession 



Cohen / trorrie L. , Lag4||| Bibliography Briefed ," 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume 1, Nu^er 2, 
April 1965) , pp. 3-7. 

Forkosch, Morris D. , Constitutional Law , 
(Mineola^ Foundation Press, 1969), pp. 129-»178, 

Note I Cohen is a fine legal research manual and its use 

is suggested in the research segment of the module, below. 

It also has a *few fine introductory pages on the legal system 

which are highly recorranended . ' ^ • 

II, The Federal Role in Planning 
A. The lack of a direct role 

1, the defeated Jackson bill; what it proposed; even 
the Jackson bill for "national land use planning" 
was an indirect measure 

Hagman, Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
DeveLopment Control Law , (St., Paul i West 
^* ,1 Publishing Company, 1911) , py. 19 = 24. 

Dolgin, Erica and Guilbert, Thomas (eds) , 
Federal Environmental Law , (St. Paul: Environ-' ^ 
^ ^ mdntal Law "Institu~te and West Publishing Company, 
1974) , pp. 1448-1460, \ 

Note: Hagman is an eKCellent and indispensible basic 

reference for planning law. It provides the mainstay of 

the module on micro level planning law, Dolgin is a much 

more specialized set of essays surveying the field of federal 

envirohmental law, and includes a useful discussion of national 

land use planning. 



B. The federal role ii largely indirect i operating through 
funding (the carrot) and the threat of direct federal 
regulation (the stick ) 

1. Section 701 ^ 

2. model cities 

3* the process j 

4. the advent of revenue sharing brings a'^diminution 
of federal leverage 




Hagman ^ Donald G* , Urban Plannlrfg^ jand Land 
Development Control Law ^ (St- Paul? West 
Publishing Company" X971) ^ pp. 19-'24* 




Listokin, David ^ Land^^e Controls i Present 
Problems and F,u t u r e Re f o r m" ^ (Rutgers Center 
for Urban Policy Research^ 1974) , pp* 331-365, 
Provides ^n excellent overview of this area* 

Dolgin^ Erica and , Guilbert ^ Thomas (eds) ^ 
Federal Environmental Law ^ (St, Pauls Environ^ 
mental Law Institute an^ West Publishing Company^ 
1974) , pp, 1438-1448. 



on revenue sharing see % 



Mandelker, Daniel R, , Managing our Urban Environ^ 
ment , 1974 Supplement y (Indianapolis i Bobbs- 
Merrill Copipany,^ ^19 74) , pp. 29-62. 

^ " " " " 

Reagan^ Michael^ The New Federalism, 



on the A-95 process see: 



Mogulof^ M, ^ "A Look at the A=95 Process/* 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners , 
November"T9 71, pp. 418-4^ 

The environmental law input; environmental law as 
land «se planning \ 

Mandelker^ Daniel R.,^ Managing our Urban Environ - 
ment , 1974 Supplement , (Indianapolis i Bobbs^ 
Merrill Company, 1974) , pp. 169-183. 

Dolgin, Erica and Guilbert, Thomas (eds). 
Federal Environmental Law , (St. Pauli Environ- 
melital Law institute and West Publishing Comfpany^ 
1974), pp. 684-687; pp, 1067-1077. 
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PAGE 7 OF THE MODULE "AN INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE FOR PLANNING 
LAV^ MACRO' LEVEL CONTROLS" MISSING FROM DOCmffiNT PRIOR TO 
ITS BEING SHIPPED TO EDRS FOR FILMING 



, multi-volume treatise on the silbject as well as this fine 
one voliinie text, ^ 

B, Procedures agencies must fiollow 
1. rulemaking 

^ 2. adjudication 

Gellhorn/ Erneat, Administrative Law and 

Process in a NutsheTT , (St. Paul i West Publishing 

Company / 1972) ; pp. 121-137; pp.. 138-155, 

Davis, Kenneth Gulp, Administratf ve Law Text , 
(St. Paul: Weet Publishing Company^ 1972) , 
pp, li9-156; pp, 157-212. 

i 

C . Judicial review 

Gellhorn, Ernest, Administrative Law and 

Process in a Nutshell , (St. Paul i West Publishing ' 

Company ,T^972) , pp. 42 = 50. 

Davis, Kenneth Gulp, Administrat/ve Law Text , 
(St. Paul^ West Publishing Company, 1972), 
pp. 238-'240 i pp. 394-395; pp. 396-399; pp, 417-418i 
pp. 440-441;' pp. 457-458. 

IV. Statewide ^Planning 

A. Traditional absence of statewide planning or regulation 

B. New directions * 

1. statewide zoning, e,g*, Vermont and Hawaii 

2. areas of critical statewide concern, e.g., Florida 

3. coastal zones, e.g., California and Maine 

General references i 

Hagman, Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
development Control Law / (St. Pauli West 
Publishing Company, 1971), pp. 33-38. « 

Mandelker, Daniel R. , Managing our Urban Environ - 
ment, 1974 Supplement, (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Dany, 1974), pp. 247-286 . 



Williams, Norman, American Planning Law , (Chicago ^ 
Callaghan and Company , "1974 ) , Volume's, pp. 388-415 

References on critical areas i 

Mandelker, Daniel R, , 41 Jo^urnal of the American 
Institute of Pianners 21, 1975| 26 U. Fla. Law 
Review 858, 1974; 66 State Government^ 172 , 
Summer 19 7 3. 



References on coastal zones i _ 

1 Coastal Zone Management Journal 1, Pallf 1973i / 
1 Coastal Zone Management Journal 109, ^11 1973. 

Referances on state anti-^snob zoning laws: 

45 State Government 10^, Spring 1972; 
* 44 State Government 3, Winter 1971, 




V, Legal Research Methods 
A. Types of materials 
* 1. c^ses 
2. statutes 
3* administrative regulations and decisions 
4 . secondary sources 

Cohen ^ Morris L, , Legal Bibliography Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume 1, Nur&er 2, 
April 1965) , pp. 7-9* 

Cohep, Morris L* , Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
(St* Paul I West Pubrishing Company, 1968), 
pp. l-8f 

Bittner, Harry and Price, Miles 0, , Effective , 
Legal Research , (Boston: Little, Brown El CompanW, 
Revised student edition, 1962), pp. 1-10. ^ 

Jacobstein, J* Myron and Mersky, Roy M, , 
Pollack -€ . Fundamentals of Ldga l Research , 
(fourth edition; St. Paul i "West Publishing 
Company , 197 3) , pp. 1-8, 

Roalfe, William R. (ed) , How to Find the Law , 
(sixth edition; St. Paul i West Publishing Company, 
1965),, pp. 2-10; pp, 15-21, 

Rombauer, Marjorie D. , Legal Prob^lem Solving , 

(St, Paul: West Publishing' Company , 1973) , pp* 65-7 

Note: These are alternative references, ^he merits and 

features of the various legal research manuals are discussed 

at the conclusion of this section of the outline. Generally, 

the various manuals cover identical material and thus the 

alternative citations are provided solely for the convenience 

of the instructor* 
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Formulating the iaaues for research 

Roalfe, William R. (ed) , How to Find the Law ^ 
(siKtK^ edition; St, Paul i Weatr Publishing 
Company^ 1965), pp, 9-21, 

Jacobstein, J, Myron and Mersky, Roy M* , 
Pollack ' s Fund a me n t a 1 s of Legal Research , 
(fourth edition; St/ Paur* West Publishing 
Company, 1973), pp* 9--12, 

Rombauer, Marjorie D. , Legal Probrem Solving , 
(St. Paul I West Publishing Company, 197 J) , 
pp, 76=88. ' * ] 

Explaining the citation system 



Bittner, Harry and P^ce, Miles O, , Effective 
Legal Research , (Bostoni Little, Brown & Company 
revised student edition, 1962), pp. 365^406. 
(material dealing with ©KOtic legal materials 
and foreign sources can be skipped) 

Jacobstein, J, Myron and Mersky, Roy M. , 
Pollack ' s Fundamentals of Legal Research , 
(fourth edition;" St* Paul i Wsat Publishing 
Company, 1973), pp. 56=57. 

A Uniform System of Citation, (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard Law Review Association, 
1967). - 

The Reported systems cases 

1, official and unofficial reporters; existence 'of 
parallel citations 

* 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Bibliography Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume 1, Number 2, 
April 19#5) , pp. 10-13. 

Cohen, Morris L, , Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
(St, Paul: West Publishing Company ^ ,196871 ~^ 
pp. 13-17. ~ , ■ , 

2, Introduction;^ the system of courts, importance 
of cases 

Bittner, Harry and Price, Miles 0,, Effective 
Legal Research , (Boston: Little, Brown '& Company, 
revised student edition, 1962), pp. 1^-123. 
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Roalfei William R* 
.(sixth edition; -it 
1965) , pp. 63»65. 



(ed) , How to Find the Law ^ 
t* Paul I W^'st Pubriehing Company, 



Jacobstein^ J, Myron and Mersky^ Roy M. , 
Pollack ' s Fundamentals of Legal Research , 
(tourtft edition • St . Pau^i West Publishing 
Company^ 3973)^ pp. 13-33,. 

3. Federal Cases 

a. U*S, Supreme Court 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Research in .a Nutshell ^ 
(St* Paul : West Publishing Company, 1968), 
pp, 13-25. ^ 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal bibliography Briefed , ^ 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume 1, Number 2, 
April 1965), pp. 12=19. 

Bittner, Harry and Price, Miles 0. , Effective 
Legal Research , (Bostoni Little, Brown & Company, 
revised^student edition, 1962), pp* 126-130. 

Jacobstein, J, Myron and Mersky, Roy M, ^ 
Pollack ' s Fundamentals of Legal Research , 
(fourth edition; St. Paul:" West Publishing 
Company, 1973), pp. 38-39. 

Roalfe, William R. (ed) , How to Find the Law, 
(si^xth edition; St. Paul i West Publishing 
Company, 1965), pp. 74. 

4. State Court Cases 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Bibliogyaphy Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume 1, Number 2', 
(April 1965), pp. 20-24. 

Cohen, Morris L, , Le'^al Research in a Nutshell , 



Bittner, Harry and Price\ Miles 0. , Effective 
Legal Research , (Bostons Little, Brown & Company , 
revised student edition, 1962), pp. 134^135. 

Jacobstein, J. Myron and Mersky, Roy,M.^ 
Pol^laek * s Fundamentals of Legal Research , 
(foOfth edition"; St. Paul % West "Publishing 
Company, 1973), pp. 60^69. 



(St. Paul^ West P 
pp. 27-35. 
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Roalfe / William R. (ed) , How to Find the Law , 
(sixth aditioni St. Pauli West Publishing Company 
1965) , pp. 66-72. , ^ ^ 

Locating' parallel citations 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Bibliography Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume" 1, Number 2, 
^ April 1965), pp, 24-26. 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Research in a Nutshell, 
(St. Paul^ West Publishing Comrpany, 1968) , 
pp* 35-40. 

Bittner, Harry and PriGe, Miles 0., Effective , 
Legal Research , (Bostoni Little, Brown & Company, 
revised student edition, 1962), pp. .136-160* 

Jacobstein, J, Myron and Mersky, Ro^-^M. , 
Pollack ' s Fundamentals of Legal Res^rc h , 
(fourth edition;' St~Paul: West Pi^lishing 
Company ,1973), pp • 64. 



How to find cases 

1, digests 

2, citators 

3, encyclopedias 

Cohen, Morris L., Legal Bibliography Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume 1, Nuntoer 2, 
April 1965), pp. 27-42. 

Cohen, Morris L, , Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
(St. Paul: West Publishing Company, 1968), 
pp. 41-67. 

Bittner, Harry and Price, Miles 0., Effective 
Legal Research , (Boston i Little, Brown a Company, 
revised "student edition, 1962), pp* 181-262. 

Jacobstein, J. Myron and Mersky, Roy M. , 
Pollack's Fundamentals of Legal Research , 
(fourth edition; St. Paul i Wes t ^"ublishing 
mny, 1973), pp, 70-131; pp. 281-308. 



Roalfe, William R. (ed) , How to^ Find the Law, 
(aikth edition; St, Paul. West Publishing 
Company, 1965), 23=-62; pp. 215-222. 

Statutes 

1. slip laws 

2 . loose leaf services 

3. session laws 

4. codes 

5. annotated codes 



CoJ^n^ Morris L. , Legal Bibliography flriafed /; ^ - 
(Drexel Library Quarterly , Vol uma 17 Smnbar 2, 
April 1965), pp. 43»62, 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
(St. Paul I West Publishing Company , 1968) V 
pp, 68-103. 

Bittner, Harry ^and Price, Miles O,, Effective 
Legal Research , (Bostoni Little, Brown a Company 
revised student edition, 1962), pp, 19-38| 
pp. 90-102, . ^ ^ , ^ 

Jacobstein, J. Myron and Mersky, Roy M, ,' 
Pollack ' s Fundementals of Legal Research , 
(fourth edition; St. Pauli "West Publishing 
Company, 1973), pp. 133-'171; pp. 207-219, 

Roalfe, William R. (edX^_- JjQW to Find the Law , 
(sixth editioli; St, Paul i West PubTi^rng 
Company, 1965), pp, 89--94; pp. 107-120; 
pp. 127-»128. 

resGarch in statutes 



Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Bibliography Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume 1, Number 2 , 
April 1965), pp. 62-71, 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
(St. Paul* West Publishing Cdmpany ,~196 8) , 
pp. 103=115. 

* 

Bittner, Harry and Price, Miles 0., Effective 
Legal Research , (Bostoni Little, Brown a 
Company, revised student edition, 1962), 
pp. 72-89i; pp. 98-102. 

Jacobstein, J. Myron an^ Mersky, Roy M. , 
Pollack ' s Fundamentals of Legal Research , 
(fourth editidn;~St. PauTi' West Publishing ' 
Company, 1973), pp . ^ 171- 179 ^^p , 211-221, - " 

poalfe, William R. (ed) , How to Find the Law , 
(sixth edition; St, Paul ^ "West Publishing 
Company, 1965), pp. 94-107; pp.^ 120; pp. 121-130. 

legislative history 

a, the importance and use of legislative history 

^b , finding legis lati ve hi story 
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Cohen ^ Morris 
(Drexel Library 
April 1965) , pp 



L, , Legal Bibliography Briefed ^ 
Quarterly^ Volume 1^ Nun^ar 2 
72-84. 



Cohen ^ Morris L, , Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
(St. Paul: West Publisliing Company^ 1968) , 
pp. 116-140. 

Bittner^ Harry and Price, Miles 0., Effectiva 
Legal Research (Boston i ' Little, Brown S 
Company, revised student edition, 1962) , 
pp. 54-71, ^ ^ 

Jacobstein, J. Myron and Mersky, Roy M. , 
^ Pollack 's Fundamentals of Legal Research , . 
Tfourth Edition; St. Paul f West Publishing 
Company, 1973), pp. 180-206; pp, 223-224.' i 

Ilk Roalfe, William R. (ed) , How to Find the Law , 
(sixth edition; St, Paul i . West Publishing 
Company, 1965), pp. -130^143. 

Administrative Law 

1. federal register 

2. code of federal regulations 

3. looreleaf services 

■4. state administrative 'materials * 
5. reports of administrative decisions 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Bibliography Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, "VQlume 1, Number 2, 
April 1965) , pp. 85-100. 



Cohen, Morris L, 
(St, Paul ■ West 
pp. 141-162; pp. 



Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
Pubrishing Company , 1968) , 
163-170. . 



Bittner, Harry and Price, Miles 0. 
Legal Research , (Bostons Little, 
Company, revised student edition, 
pp, 161-180, 



, Effective 
Brown St 
1962) , 



Jacobstein, J. Myron and Mersky^ Roy M. , 
Pollack Fundamentals of Legal] Research , 

edition ; St * Paul^ Wesit Publishing 
1973) , pp, 238-280'. 



(fourth 
Company 



Roalfe, William R, 
(sixth edition ; St . 
pany , 1965) , pp, 



[edj , How t& Find the Law , 
Paul I West PuBiishing 
161-184. 
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other SoTjrces 

1. restatements . ^ - 

Cohen, Morrii , Legal Bibliography Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly^ Volume^ 1 , Number 2, 
^ April 1965), pp. 115-116» 

i " ' - . * , ^ 

Cohen, Morris L., Legal Reaeardh in a Nutshell , 
(St. Paul§ West. Publishing Company,' 1968) , 
pp. 194-201. * 1 

Bittner, Harry and Price, Miles O,, Egfecttsve 
Legal Regearch , (Boston f Little, Brown fr 
; Company", revised student edition, 1962)^ 
/ pp, 268-271. . ^ 

Jacobstein, J. "Myron and Mersky, Roy M, , 
• Po llack's Fundamentals feof Legal Researoh, 
^ . (fourth edition; St. Pauli West Publishitig 

Company, 1973), pp. 364=377. 

* Roalfe,' William R. (ed) , How to Find the Law, 
(sixth edition; St. Paul:: West Publishing 
Company, 1965), pp. .205-209. ^ f 

i 

2. Periodicals - .j. 

Cohen," Morris L. , Legal Bibliogrkphy Briefed, 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volume 1, Number 2, 
AprilTl965) , pp. 116-118. . " ■ 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
(St. Paul:' West Publishing Company, 1968), 
■•pp. '202 = 205.. ^ 

Bittner, Harry and Price, Miles 0., Effective 
Legal Research , (Boston; Little, Brown & 
Coi^pany , revised student edition, 1962) , 
pp. 2 72-2 8 4 . 

Jacobstein, J. Myron and Mersky, Roy M. , 
P ollack' s^ Fundamentals of Legal Resear ch , 
(fourth edition; St; Paul: West Publishing 
.Company, 1973) , pp. 332-352. 

Roalfe, William R.' (ed) , How- to Find the Law, 
(sixth edition; St. Paul: West Publishing 
Conipany, 1965), pp. 185-200. /. 



3. Texts and. treatises % " ^ 
^ a, . use of text? Mtod treatises generally 

Cohen, Morris I^. Legal Bibliography Briefe^_j: 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Volunte 1, Nurriaer 2, 
' . * ^ April 1965), pp.,114-llj. ; 

Cohen, 'Morris L. , Legal Research in a Nut shall # 
(St, Paul f 'west Publishing Company, 19J6 8) , 
ppV 196-199,^ ^ ; ' ^ 

Bittner , ^Harry and Price, Miles O. , Effective 
0 . ^ Legal Research , (Bostons Little, Brown & 

, . . Coinpany ,~ revised student edition, 1962), 

, ^ pp.' 2^63-267\ 

J^cobstein, J. Myron arid Mersky, Roy M,', 
/ ' Pollack ' s Fundamentals of Legal Research , ^ 

Cfourth edition; St. Paul i West Publishing 
Company, 1973), pp., 333^363, 

Roalfe, William R. ^ (ed) , How to Find the Law , 

* (sixth edition; St* Pauli West Publishing 
; Company, 196^), pp. 201-205. ' 

b.. spme treatises of particular interest for ' 
planning law^ 

Antieau, C. J., Municipal ' Corporation Law , 
New York i Mathew Bender, 

" , "McQuillin^ E.^ Municipal Corporations , 
Chicago^ Callaghan S Company, 

' ^ Rdthkopf,' Arden, The Law of Planning and 

' Zoning ^ Ne^ York: Clark Boardman h Company, 

' - , ^ird" Edition, 174, Fourth Edition, 1975, 

^ ^ . " ( . - 

. ^ ^ > Yokiey, Zoning Law and Practice . 

* . ■# " , , = _ 

* ' Williams, Norman, American Planning Law , 

^ ' f Chicago: Callaghan ^ Company^ 131 A, 



Metzenbaum, Law of Zoning . ■ 

Nichols, Nichols on Ertiinent Domain . 

Anderson, Robert, American L aw of Zoning , 
Now York : Lawyer Cooperative Publishing 
""■^ Company/ 19 6 8*.- 

How to writ-C' a report of resoarch findings 
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Bittner, Harry and Price^ Miles 0*^ Effective 
Legrfl Research , (Bostpni Little^ Brown a ^ 
- i Comgany^ revised student edition? 1962)? 

^ pp/418 = 420. ' * . ^ 

Roaife, William R, (ed) , How to Find the Law , 
' (s^Kth edition; St, Paul: West Publishing 
^ Company , 1965) , pp, 263--278. 

* RonUjauer, Marjorie D. , Legal - Problem Solving , 

(St, Paul: Wast Publishing "Company , 1973) , 
pp, 145-162, ^ . ' ^ , 

" Notes on Legal Bibliography Texts ^ * . 

^Bittner and Pollack provide the most comprehensive trea€- 

• ment of the subject of legal research. They would be in- 

apprppriate as student texts for the urban technology students, 

.but provide basic reference sources for the instructor. 

Cohen's Legal Bibliography Briefed is a fine shortejr treatment 

^of the subject of legal research and would serve"^ admirably 

. as an instructor's manual. Cohen's Legal Researai in a Nutshell 

is a slight revision of his Legal Bibliography Briefed . 

The text. Legal Research . in ,a Nutshell , provides competent 

coverage of the essential materials, and is written on a level 

likely to be comprehensible to the urban t^chnologf students; 

Therefore, I suggest its use as the student text.. Moreover, 

unlike the^other legal bibliography, manuals , Nutshell is 

I available in paperback at a relatively modest price. Students 

should be urged to purchase this text. It is^e only item 

in ^ither module whose purchase i% nearly essential.- 

' Roalfp's text. How to' Find the Law , i6 a useful mtermedia^te 

level approach to legal research .*iich may be o,f .us,g botl^i 

to the instructor and to thc'studnnt who Hcekn an altornatc 
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explanation on any point, RoinbauQr'g Legal, ■ Problem Solving 
is not really a self-'Suf f idient legal research inanual, 'but 
provides an excellent and original introduction to legal 
'thinking and to the lesM-' mechanical aspects of legal' research^. 
It is highly recommended for ihstructors who lack legal 
tra%^n^^ If time is available^ it is suggested that students 
read the first 162 pages of Rdmbauer., = ' > 

The West Publishing Company , the nation's largest 
publisher of legal books, has, in = the past, pubj.*ished its 
own brief paperback legal research manual under the title 
"West's Law Finder." This is often made available to law 



schools in bulk quantities, free of charge, for use in legal 

research courses . Itf is suggested that West be contacted 

regarding the .availability of its manual as a supplement to, 

the' other materials. The coverage of this manual is however 

restricted to the publications of the West Company. While ^ 

' *^ " " " " " ' . . ' 

West dominates the legal publishing field, it is not alone ^ 

/ 

in that field and therefore, the West manual cannot replace 
the Nutshell as a student text. West also publishes a 
paperback called " Sample Pages " which^ reproduces typical 
sections of its different rop^arch tools. Sample Pages 
can bfi useful for classroom teaching legal rese^ch arfd is 



available directly from West, ^ 

Another posSiliJc^ source to bo utilized for teaching 
f 

legal rGsnarch LcM-iuiiquc^s might bo tho instructional materials 
used in commercial par^'^logal traininq programs. This, 
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.material has not been included in the outline because I aro 

uncertain whether these courses use generally available texts, \ 
such as those cited above ^ or their own materials. ^ Moreover,, 
if speciaL materials are used it is not certain whether the 
para.^legal institutes would permit their use in the Urban' 

' Technologist Development Program, flowever, it is recommended 
that the staff invGStigate this option, Thes4 para-legal 
institute^ exist in most major legal markets, especially 

^ New York City. These courses are usually designed for B.A*'s 
with no previous legal training and therefore the instruc uipnal 
materials might well be on a level appropriate for urban 
technology students. 

STUDENT READING LIST 

This outline is keyed to the instructional outline, 
and the short form citations of the works assigned are also 
based on that outline, - 

I. _ _ 

A. Engdahl, David E., Constitutional Power i Federal 

and State" In a- Nutshell, (St, Paul: west Publishing 
Company, 19741, pp. 1-10; pp, -22-24, 

McCarthw<"^^avid j\ , Local Government in a Nutshell , 
, (St . Paull^i^ West Publishing' Company , 19 75 ) , pp . . 1^28 



ass il^4ent 



no ass 10. 



II 



A. Hagman, L5onald G. , Urban Planning and Land Development 
Control Law, (St. Paul: West Publishing Company, 1971), 
pp, 19-2 AT^ 

B. Flagman, Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land Development 
Control Lav;, (St. Paul: " West Pubirihinq Company, T971) , 



C. Maridelkar, Daniel R. , .. Mana^ n^^ur Urban E 



nvlrQn7 

ment . 1974 Supplement , (Indianapolis i ^ Bobbs^ 
Mer r i 1 Company , 19 74) , pp. 167; pp^ 170 = 174; pp, 179-181. 

III, G^llhbrn/ Ernest, Administrative Law and Process 

in a Nutshell , (St / Paul*" West Pub lishTng Company ^ 
1972") / pp. 1-28; pp. 42-49; pp. 121-131; pp* 132-137. 

IV. Hagman/ Donald G\ Urban Planning and Land Development ^ 

Control Law , (St. Paul : "West Pi^lishing Company, 1971) 

ppT^ 33-38, ^ ^ ^ ^ / 

V. Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Research in a Nutshell , , 

(St* Paul I ^ West Publishing Company/ 1968) , entire 
except pp* 11 and 12. 

West ' s ,Law^ Finder , (St, Pauli West Publishing Company). 
West ' s Sample Pages , (St. Paul^ West Publishing Company ) 

' ) 
INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

It is recommended that topiJiPl^ II, 111, and IV be 
covered in lecture format^ supplemented by recitation sections 
to permit clarification of the materials. This approach is 
desirable because ' there is a broad range of material to be 
covered, but very little depth is necessary. h small number 
of well organized lectures should suffice to convey this 
material. There is relatively little student reading suggested 
for the same reason; the need for expensive survey coverage 
with little depth^. 

The lecture approach and the paucity of reading directed ^ 
at the substantivG portion of this module is designed to ' 



free as much class time, and as much student study time as is 
possiblG for the logal resGarch segmen^ of the course/ which 
is unavoidably G.^trGmely time consuming . The material in 
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topic V should be Viewed by the instructor as analogous 
to teaching a foreign language. It is suggested that this 
material be taught in small recitation sections^ with ampl% 
provision of ^ffice hours for individualized assistance* . 
Clinical exercises must be at_-the heart of this segment. 
Students should^be given research assignments of escalating 
complexity in order to develop their skills. It is virtually 
impossible to develop a facility in legal research techniques 
without practice in their application* ^ * 

This rais^es .the issie of the availability*of a law library 
At universities wi^ a law school^ little problem is , pres^ented 
Law libraries are usually happy- to serve non^law students with 
legitimate legal research needs. Legal research librarians 
will be able to provide a great deal of assistance to t^e 
students, although it is important that the instructor be 
available to students with research difficulties to avoid 
placing an undue and unfair burden on the Idb^^^y staff.. The 
library staff usually will be able to proVide' a library 
tour, which will point out the location of basic sources ■ 
which have been discussed in class* Such a tour should be 
arranged if possible. It should be. also noted t^at Jthird 
year law- students might well serve as qualified course 
Instructors for this modulca on planning J^aw. 

When no law school is available, alternate sources- of 
« law library must be sought. Posiibi 11 ties Include state 
legislatufo librar ies , , courtlious libraries, and law firms. 
Obvioua^ly, spocial arrAngGrnonts' will have to. be made for 
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V^ch libraries, but it is possible that use under the 

BUperviiion of the instruator could be arranged during non-^ , 

working hours . ^ _ 

\ / ^ ' * 

Thfe practice researsh assignments will' have to be 

tad^lored ta the size of the library available. Smaller 
libraries may cover only the law of the state where they 
^^^^^ located , Practice assignments should start out with 
very basic skills i docating books ^ finding statutes ^ 
locating cases, finding parallel citations and the ^^ike. 
Later assignments should include the use of Shepherd's 
Citations^ the indices to statutory codes ^ the dige-sts of 
cases and the legal encyclopedias ^ Later assignments ^ 
should also cover the use of the Federal ^Register ^ the 
Code of Federal Regulations and the state administrative 
codes. The final assignment should be designed to ^have 
a substantive content related to the law of planning and 
zoning* The instructor ^may find How to Find the Law - 
Student Problem Book (St . Paul ^ West P^bli^^ 
which is designed to complement Roalfe, useful in devising 
practice assignments, SomG sample assignment questions are 
set out below* ^ 

An Early Assianment / 

■ ■ . / ■ ■ • . 

1. What case is reported at 272 His 365 (1926)? 

2. Summarize 16 USC 470 (197^). I 

3. What IS the official cite fori 20 Cal. Rptr. 638 (1962)? 

4. What iji htie national roported system for 11 Cal. App . 3d 
5 5 7 ( f 9 7 0 ) ' * 

5. Locate awd citn l i e r k e y vs . o w n in y , - a New York case. 



6. Locate knfl summarize New York General City Section 96-a 

'*7. Locate and summarise 33 CFR Sectiort 2^9,10 (b) (2). 

8. Locate 39 Federal Register 4503 (1^74^* Sumnarize 
the contents of the notide given therein by the EPA, 

9. Locate Hagman, Donald G,,. Urban Plafmlng and Land Develop " 
mecit Control Law , _ ' ^ 

10. Loca1:e the Restatement of Property. ^ . 

11. Locate 73 Yale L.J. 1119 (1964), What is the subject of 
I the article? ^ I . ' 

12/ Locate the legislati^^e history for the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendmfets of 1972. 

a. What is the Public Law number? 

b. What is the Statues at Large citations for the act? 

c. What IS the US Cojfe citation for the ^ct? 

d. What is the citation for the legislative history? 
13. Locate and summarize 378 P. 2d |64 (1963). ' 

An In.termediate*Assigft^nt 

1, Find all Maryland cases citing Berman vs , Parker, 348 

' US 26 '(1954) . . 

2. Find the CFR sections which p^romulgate state i^nplementation 
•plans pursuant to the Clean Air Act of 1970- 

A Final Assignment " . 

Each student should be assigned to research and. write 
a memo on the law of a different state on a particular 
contemporary issue in the law of planning, e.g., validity 
of contract zoning, floating zones, special use districts, 
planned unit developments, exclusionary zoning, eKc^ss 
condamnation, no-growth zoning, agricultural protection 

*zoninfi, zening forbidding development in ecologically sensitive 

- ■ f 

areas . 



METHODS 0^ E VALUATION 

ThG Students' mastery of the materials in topics 1,^11, 
III, and IV is best assossad by the use of an exaniina tion , ^rhe 
cjuGstions involvGd aru Palrly cut >nd dri.cni, and t\\urci:orc2 , 
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it is reeormnended -that a '^long^answer " forinat be used in 
which students are aske4^^ supply answers ranging in length 
from a sentence to a brief paragraph. Short answer 'questions 
alorre provide inadequate measures *of student comprehension in 

this area ^ although they may be useful in corijunction with 

f ' 
other types of questions, Full^ length essays are -not called 

for in this context, ■ / v-^^ . ^ 

The evaluative -procedure for the legal^res^rch segment 
^ \ - ' ^ f 

is based on th=e practice assignment^. Initial assignments 
# 

should be. ungraded. All assignments ^should be returned to 

( * ^ ' r- 

students with full^ corrections and provision, madft for individual 



ized assis^nce where necessary . The later assignments should 
be designated graded exercises. These exercises should be 
graded on their accuracy and in case of the final research 
memos on substantive questions of law^ on their clarity and 
organization,^ \^ . 

. - ' Ay r ■ 
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^ I * 

To int^duca sTuaenti to some, of^ the more important 
iTieth-ods analysis ,and related models which are o^ mse , 
dn Va^iti^ous^ plannin^tind/or public .works . activi ties . - Upon. 
,1 ^complation of tho houf sh, s*tudents^ shquld be able to , 
racbgnize real world problems Ln which these models and 
analytical methods can be used ef fectively , they should be 
able to apply the models on an elementary level, and th^y 



shduld be able to assist, modeling specialists in performing 
more advanced analysis. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE . 

1, Introduction The Role of Models and Analytical Methods 

A. Science in society . . 

1. s'cience as Icnowledge . ^ ' 

2. se^enpe as method 

B. Mode Is ^ and their function 

1. verbal . , y, 

2. pictorial 
3; physical 

4. matheimat ical 

5 . - c omp u t e r si mu 1 a t i o n 

C. Fli.story of models in planning and management 

F o r a u s e £ u 1 i n t r o d u c t i . o n to t h e r o 1 e of the scientific 

method in solvincf operational (i.e., management and planning^ 

problems , see i 

AckofC, R,L., Sc ienti f ij: M ethod : Optim izing 
Applied Re search ljecJlT Io"n s^ (New York i John 
wn7^y^"1ind~lJoris 196 2 ) , Chapter 1 . 

\. A detailed rovi-r-w of various types of planning and manage 
ment models and their uses is presontad in: 



U.S, Environmental Protection ^Agency, 
A Guide to Models ir^ eovernmental Planning 
and^Ope rat ions , (Washinqton, ' D.C, : tJ,S . 
GmJoFnment Printing Office, 1974), Chapt^ers 
1 and 2,, / 

good review which i^ a littla dated now can be 
found, in : 

r Lee, Douglas, Modejs and Techniques for 
^ Urban Planning;-- (Buffalo, New YoB^i CorneU 
Aoi:T?nautical Laboratory, 1968). ^ ( Inciddntal ly , 

' the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory chacL^d its 

name 'to CALSPAN a'^ few years, ago J 

The following two references contain useful discussions 

of the role of mocicris and analytical methods in planning: 

^ T^ard, W. , Methods of Regional Analysis , 

(Cambridge .^^MSssachusetts : M.l.Ti Press, 1960), 
Chapter 1. 

t « 

Kruekeberg, D.A. and Silvers, A.L,, Urban 
Planning Analysis - Methods and . Models , 
r, (New York: John"Wil% and Sons, 197 4) , 
Chapter 1. ^ 

IT. Urban and Regional Models 
A. Population mbdtels 

1, . populatio^n characteristics 

a . spatial di s tributions 

b. age distributions / 

c . 'measurement methods 

2 . population projection models 

a , e X t r a po 1 a t i o n mode 1 s 

b, cohort survival models 

c, multiply regression models 
3* migration 

Some standard and good references for these topics 
i • ;lude : 

I sard, W. , Methods of Regional Analysis , 
(Cambridqe ^"TTassachusGtts M. I .T. "Press , 1960) , 
Chapterr7 2 and 3, 



^ Another 



Kruekeberg, EJ.A.^^nd Silvers, Urban 
g ianning^ Analysis : Methods and Models , - • 
-^-^ {Nev.~ Yorkl John Wiley and Sons, 1974), 
Chaptor 8. , ^ . 

Boque, D.J. r PrlnciplQS of Demography , ■ 
(Now York: John^Wilay and Sons, 1969^). 

U.Sl Census Bureau, The Methods and 
Mate rials of DGmogr aphy , (Washington , 'D,C/: 
U,R. "Cm^ernnient Print Ing Office, 1971) . 

Computer [:vrograruG of populatio^modGls can be foun'l m: 

GrGGnbercj, M . R , , ' Kruekeberg , D.A., and ^ 
Mantner, R. ,^ Long Range Population Pro jections 
for MCDs : Co mdu ter Programs" "and Users Manual , 
Tl^Jow Brunswici^r Now Jersey: Center for Urban 
' Policy Research, 1973), 

B . Measurement me thods 
^1. "index numbGrs 

2.. social indicators _ ' . ■ 

Introductory material on index nurnbers can be found in: 

Freund, John, Statistics for Economics and 
vBusinesB, (EnqP^^wQod Cliffs, N.Ji: Prentico = 
Hall) . 



and in ; 



Croxton, F. and Cowden , D., .Applied - Geneyal 
StatiRtics, (New York: Prentice^Hall , Inc., 
1955). 

Discussions of social indicators can be found in: 

Bauer, R.A., Social Indicators , (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: m.i.t". Press, 1966), pp, Intro-- 
duction; pp. 68-86; pp. 302-330. 

and in : 

PleBsas, D.J. and Fein, R. , "An Evaluation 
of Soci al Indicators , " Journal of Ameri can 
Institute o P I annr;rs , Volume "38, January 1972, 
ppi'^lT-^Ti'"~^ 

A somewhat dated but, nevertheless, excellent discussion 
of the limiiations of t!ie roliability of economic and social 
data i pre sen tod in: 
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MorganstGrn^ 0. / 0^ the Accuracy of Economic 
• Observat ions , (Princeton , "New Jerie"y : Princeton 
■ /University Press 1950 ) , 

C* Economic ^Models^and An^tysis 

1. regional accounts ^> 

a. definitions and structure 

b. locatioh quotients, 

2. input^output rnodels 

^ a, structure and definitions 
^' b, data sources ■ 
a . applicat ion-s ' . 

3 . stattsticar (econometric) modGls 7 

a. singles equation models ■ 

b, multiple equation models 
' c- reqional mode la 

There are many books available now on these topics. Some 

of the "classics" in the field include: 

I sard, w_, , Methods of Regional Analysis , 
(Cambridge , Massachusetts i M , I .T . Press , 
1960), Chapters 4, 5, 6, and 8 primarily 
for topics under 1 and 2 above. 

Miernyk, , The Elements of Input - Output ^ 
Analysis^ (New York: Random House, 1965)* 
A good Tntroduction 'to input^output models. 
Contains more advanced 'material as well. 

The following are useful introcluc tions to topics under. 

item 1 abc3ve : _ . ' ^-"^ ' 

Leven , C,, "Regional Income and Product Accounts: 
Construction and Applications," Des'i gn of 
Regional Accou nts , Hochwal^ , E, (ed) , (Baltimore, 
■ " Maryland ; The Johns Hopkins Press and Resources ^ 
for"^ the Future, 1961. 



and also: 



Tiebout, C. , The Co mmunity Economic Base S^udy , 
(Nev; York: Committee for Economic DeveBlopment ; 
1962) . . \ 

Anotiier usnful and "more recent introduction to all of 

the above topic:: ^Mn be found in: - . *- - 

?:rucjkeberg , L) , A . dnd Si Ivers , A . L , , Urban 
-^^^^ Plannirrj Analyh>.i : MothodB ^ anx l Models , 
TNew^TcTrkl John "wi ley /and "Sons , 1974) , 
ChaT;f:nr 12 , . * • 
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A niorn advanced and more thorough . rex^iew of ^econometric 

models (both national ami regional ) is available in: - ^ 

^'jlowrey^ E .P ^'Economat ric Models for Policy 
< Xnalysis," A Guidn to ModGl^ in Governmental • 

' Planninq and OpoYa t rQ nF"ElTv i r^me n ta 1 Profeectlon 
, ^ ' A q o n cyT7 ( tto s h in g t o"n , 'dVC. : U . S \Governmen^ 

Printlnci^ Office/ 1974 ) . . ^ ^ J 

' , D. Spatial Models 
^ \ 4. gravit;^ niodelB • ■ - 

2. traii:yppr tation nloda]^^ ^ 

3. nrban development models 

" ■ . ^ ' X ■ \ , 

Kruakeberg, D ,A. arid Silvers, A.Lr> Urban 
Planning Analyst i Methods and Mofels , 
(New York':' John^ Wiley and Sons , ^Wl 4 ) , ' ^. 
Cliapter 9. Contains an^ introduction to 
gra^ity^type models and their uses , ^ , 
f 

A somewhat dated but more theoretical approach to this 
topic: 

I sard,, w. , Methods o£ Regional Analysis , ^ ■ 

(CamlDridge , Massachusetts : Mi I .T . Press , 
19 6 0 ) , Chapt(3r 11. 

Rerent reviav/s of work accomplished in topics D-2 and 

D-3 can be tdund in: ^ ■ 

Ohls, J.C. and Hutchinson, P., ^;Mbdels in . ^ 

Urban Development," A Guide . to V Models in 
Governmental Planni^nq and Ope'rations , Environmental 
Protection Agency, (Washington; D,C,^_^_U^S*" 
■ - ^ Government Printing Office, 1974), - , / 

and in I ^ = ^ : "t 

J 

Webb, , ''Models in Transportation," 

A Guide to Mod els in Governmental Planning and 
QpiTi'trQng , ^n vi f onmen ta 1 Protect i on Agency, ^ 
(Washington , ^D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, ^1974) . ^ 

A good introduction to the important issues of dynamic 
modeling i s.- aval 1 ab i e ing 

r.Qwry, \- - ^ "A Short C^iurse in Model Design,'' 
gr.urnai of ^:h£ Aiiijri can .1 n£^i tutp of: rnann£r£, 
MKn96'5; ~~~~ 



A discuBsion of some land use and transportation models 
with some simplified Gxarnples is avai lal^le^in : i 

%ruokeberg, D.A, and Silvers, A.L,, Urban 
Plann ing Analysis : Meth ods and Models , 
INew York": tJ ohn Wi ley' and " Sons , 19 74T , 
Ch^ter 10, ' 

Roferences to specifie large scale land use and trans-^ _ 
portation niodol:.; are too numerous to mention here. Listings 

iof such rcfercncGS can be found in the bibliographies of the 
tv/o review articles noted above • e . , the oh ls-IIutchinson_ 
and the Webb' articles in the EOF ' s Guide to Governmental 

^ Plannijig and cjno ra tion ^) . 

^ .Two interesting critiques of largd scale urban^ development 
models and transportation models are prosented in: 

Brewer, Garry, The Politician, th| Bureaucrat 
and the Consultant : A Cr,iti^'ua of Urban 
piBjj^ Solving, (New York : Basic Books, 1973), 

and in: 

' •{ 

Lee, Douglas, "Requiem for Large-scale Models," 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners , 
Vol-umG 3Tr Number 3 ," May " 19 7 3 . > ^ ■ . 

Brewer ' s ■ work emphasizes problems of implementation and 

related political and institutional issues* Lee ^ s paper 

concentrates on technical issues, [ 

III, Process^lModels ^ 

A, Benefit/Coat ^ ' . 

1, /m.ethodology 

2, ' time ^value of money 

3 , external i ties 

- ^D. CPM/PERT . 
1, muthods 

2 , ass'-ii[iF>t ion:: 

3 , . ci]-iu I i-ca tion:^) ^ 

An introduction to Lho^^e two topics with hypothetical 
applications and Drobl.omn in the public sector is given in: 



/ ' KruGkeberg; D.A, and Silvers , A.L, , Urban 
{ ' Planning An alysis : Methods and Models , 

\^ . (New York : John W i ley and^S ons , 197 4 ) , 
Chapters 6 and 7 , 

More thorough presentations of CPM/PERT are available ^ 

in texts on operations rosaarch and management science , 

Two popular texts ^.are : 

Hi lli.er and Leiberman ^ Introduction t£ . Qperations 
Rcsoarch , (San Francisco , California : Holden^ 
Day , fl967) . ' 

Wagner., H.M. , Principles of-- Operations^ Research 
Wi th AppMcations to Managerial Decisions , 
(Eriqlewood Cliffs , Ndw Jersey : Prent i ce-Hall , 
Inq. , 1969) , Chapter 6 . ^ " 

PlanniiTg and public works applications of PERT/CPM are 

aval lab le3 in: 

George/ S. and Pyers, Clyde, "The Application 
of Cr^itical Path Programming to Large Scale 
Transportation Studies , " Highway Research News , 
June 1966 , pp. '51-66, ~T 

Ontario Department of Mujiicipal Affairs , 
Netv/ork Diagrams and the Official Plan , 
(Toronto : Ontar io VDepartment of Community 
Affairs , 1969) . 

Vaughan, R,D, "Use of the Critical Path 
Method in a Pollution Contrpl Program," 
Journal of the An^er ican Water Works AssociaticJ^i , 
Sep^mbeF^196T, pp , 1092-^1096 /' 

Apgar , M. , "Systems Management in the New City: 
CoiumlDia, Md.", NjiW , Tools for Urban Management , 
Rosenb loom , R , S . a net Russe 11, J\ R * , ( Bos ton : 
Harvard Uni vers i ty Graduate School., of Business 
Administration, 1971). ^ ' 

Candueb, I . , y'CPM Can Be a Tool for Eff^tive, 
Efficient Execution of Renewal. Projects , 
Jo urn a j of Ho using , October 196 6 . 

More thorough discussions of benefit/cost analysis and 

t^e time value of " money are available in: 




, Hinricks , H . H . and Taylor , G .M. (eds ) , Program 
Budgeting and Benefit Cos_t Analysis : Case's 7 " 
^ Texts / and Readin gs , (Pacific PalT¥ades, Californi 
Goodyear Publishing Company., 1969 ), 

Grant, E.L. and Ireson, Principle s of 

Engineering Economy, (New York"; The Ronald Press) 

Other related useful and more gencx^al topics^ on public 

sector economic decisions appear in: ^ 

^ Ilirfioii, The - E c o nonli c s o£ St ate and Lo cal 

Gove rnment, ,(New"YorE: 'rHcGraw^Hi 11 / 1970) 7 

Baumol, W,J. , Economic Theory a.^nd Operations 
Analysis , (Englewobd Cliffs^ New "Jersey : 
Pronticc-^nall^ inc. , 1965) . 

Haveman, R. , The Economics of^ the Public 
Sector , (New York7^J~ohn WiTe"y and Sons, 1970). 

STUDENT READING LIST 

It is somewhat redundant to generate a parallel reading 
list for students. The references listed in the instructional 
outline cover the itemized topics in a fairly comprehensive 
manner not only with respect to the breadth and depth of 
coverage but also v;ith regard to the level of difficulty of ^ 
the material discussed. 

It is generally desirable in an introductory technical 
course to have one basic text for the^ course that will 

provide continu.i. ty and a frame of reference foi^ the students 

■ * 
(and the instructor, if unable to provide his own). Kruekeberg 

and Silvers* text titled Urb an Planning Analysis : MetViods ^ 

^UK^ Vlod e }a-> , app*vir:-; to bu at: good for tJiis purpose as any one ^ 

currently avallablo. L t: covers most of the topics included 

) " " I ■ " " - " -"^ 

in the instructional outline at an introductory level 



Reading assignmQnts for these topics are already noted in the 
previxjus ,sectioru ' SupplemGntary raadings can be assigned^ 
if time porniit^^, from othT^r roferances in thc3 instructional 
outO/ine . - " A . -. ^ / 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRAT E GIE S ^ . . 

' . This cour^u.- l..,^ lv/Q goaJ-:^ one is to teacli the sturjont's 
some elGnie^ntary sftlls in analysis and tnc use^ of niodels^ 
thc:^ other is to nrovidc3 them v;ith an overview of the role of 
niod'-^^ls and analytical m^hods in ^the planning pt^ocess. Thus ^ , 
although students should spGnd most^of their course time 
workinc^ with models and methods of analysAs^ somea ^ not 
insigni f ioant , course time should be devoted to how are 
used -in planning and public works activities. This^ ^"implies 
additional readings from, the references noted in the instruc- 
tional outline:-:^/ well as class discussion i^and even outside 
speakers) on these as'pects^ of the course. \^ 

An important issiae in teaching this ^ourse ip the avail-^ 
ability of suitable, pi^pblem sets for the class to work on. 

\ 

/ " - _ 

t' PCruekeberg and 51 Ivers ' text ^contain som.e homework problems. 

/OtherH, v/ithin the contd'^t of the city or region where the 
course is being taught should /also be developed. it ^ould 
probably be desirable to have one required laboratory session 
per week for wnrkinu on tliese problem sots. The lecture and ■ 
discurirrion r^r^rmdri :;houUi bo devoted ti^ otht^r more substantive- 

t = • ' 

ma t terin * 



Thje topics ^re grouped into three sections: introduction 

to the scientific method and the role of models in the public 

sector, lirban and regional models, and process model.. The 

topics in the first section need no further explanation. 

The second ^ec^ion is concerned with an introduction to social, 

economic, and spatial models related to cities and region, 

(i.e., methods of Snalysis for .the systems under study). 

c 

The third section presents some methods fox^ making decisions 
a^out plans and processes and for controlling the implementation 
of these plans (i.e., methods of analysis for the process^of 
plannang ) . „ 

METHODS OF EVALUATION / 

Evaluation can be by a combination of traditional methods ^ 
homework assignments, class discussion, term papers or projects, 
^nd^examinations . . A prpject or term paper where the student 
has somie choice in selecting the topic would be desirable. 

V 
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STATEMENT Of OBJECT IVES .. v 

To develop compet^nc^ in basic statistical techniques ^ ^ 
and an understand.lng of their strengths and limitations,^ i 
•After coveririq thc^ material in this course, students siiould 
become intelligont users of such techniques. They should 
be able to recognizta problems in which statisti"Gal analysis 
could be usefully applied^ they should be able to perform 
such analysis on an elementary level, and they should be 
able to assist statistical experts in performing more 
advanced analysis. 

INSTRUC TIONAL OUT LINE s . 

I,. Introduction 

A. Modern statistics 

1/ decision making under uncertainty 

2. its role in science . 

3. its role in planning and other professions 

B. Descriptive statistics 

1. summarizing information- 
CT Inferential statistics 

1, sample . . 

^ 2, population 

3* drawing inferences 

Frslind , John , Modern Elementary . Statistics ^ 
(New Jersey- Prentil-e-Hall, 1974), pp. 1-6 . 

Blalock, H.M., Social Statistics , (New. Jej-sey ; 
Prentice-Hall, 1970) , pp. 3-7. 

McCarthy, Philip, Introduction to Statistical 
Reason in cj , (Nuw Yorkr McGraw-Hill, 1957), pp. 1-7, 

Kimokobcrg, D.A. and Silvers, A.L,, Urban Planning 
Anali^si-'s: Method_s and Mode Is , (Now York: John 

wnx-/7^rL) 7 4 TV- ' ^ ■■■■ " 



Ackoff, Scientific Method : Optimizing 

Applied Rese arch Decisi 'oilLS , (New York ^ John Wiley, 

T^WTZT — - - . . 

Haimnpnd, Rh and McCul laugh, P /% Quantita^y/e 
Techniques in Geography T C^f ord : Clarendon 
iPress, 19741T " " 

11. Data^ Collection and Measurement - 
^ a\ Primary data sources , 

1 . . surveys > . \ ' 

, ^ 2. interviews .^^ ^ 

^ ^ 3. direct inspection ^ . 

i ' 4 .™-^dvantages and disadvantages 
B. Secondary data sources ^ - ; 
1. published 
^ .^2. non-published 

3. '"^mdvantages and disadvantages ^ 
' C. Measurement scales 

1, nominal , 

2 , ordinal 

3, interval ~ i 

Blalock, H.M., Social Statistrcs , (New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp. 8-30. 

a 

McCarthy, Philip, Introduction to Statistical 
Reasoning , (New York : McCraw-Hill, 19 5^7), pp. 8-27. 

Kruekeberg, D.A. and Silvers, A.L., Urb^ 
Planning A nalysis : Methods and Models , MNew York: 
. Johnl^irey, ,1974) , pp. 29-36 . 

Holleb, D,B., Social/ ^ and Economic Information 
^ for Urban Planning , Volume 2 , (Chicago i "University 

. oF^Chlcago Pres's, 1969), 

,1 ^ 

U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census / The 197Q Census Users Guide , Part I, 
(Washington, D^C.i U Government Printing Office, 
1967) / " ^ M V. 

#^ 

III, Grouping and Classifying r4easurements 

A. 'f^requency distributions 

1 . classes and boundaries 

2. range of values^ 

3 . cumulative distributions 

B. Graphical prcp^en tat ions 

1 , \\ \ r; toqram 

2 . trutfuuncy polyqon 

1, oqLv(^ ' ; 
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Treund , flT^n , Modern Elementary Statistics , <- 
(New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, 1974), pp. 9-30. 

f ■ 

Blalock, H,M* , SoclaL Statietice j (New Jersey 
Prentice-Hall, 1970) , pp".~T3V44. 

McCarthy, Philip, Introductioi^ to Statistica 
^ Reasoning , KMew. Yorki McGmW-hTTI, 1957) , 
pp. 30-6 ff. f 
- >- * ^ 

Huff, D, i How to Lie With Statlstice , (New York 
Norton & Company, 1954), * ^ 

IV, Measures <M Location 

A* "Means ^ 
' 1*^ arithmetia mean' 

2, geometric mean . 
weighted mean / 

. grouped data ^ /^""^ 

B. Fra9tl€es ^ . ^ / 
1 / ^ median^ 

« 2, quartlles | 

3, deciles : ^ 

4, percentiles , ' 

5, grouped data 
C* Mode 

D* Mid^range , > 

Freund, John, Modern Elementary Statisticg , 
(New Jersey I PrSntica-Hall , 1974) , 31-60. 

» ' Blatock, H.M. , Social Statistics , (New Jersey i 

Pr^tic^-Hall,' 1970) , pp. 45-62. 

McCarthy ,^ ghilip , Introduction to Statistical 
Reasoning , (New York: McG r aw - HiTl 1 1957) , 
pp, -6T-104, ^ . 

V, Measures of Variation or Dispersion 

> A. Standard deviation | 

1. dettftiti^n ■ ^ - j 

2. computing equation ^^^^^ 

3 . r for grouped data 
I Relative variation 

1. coefficient of variation 

C. Shapes of distribution 
1, symmetrical 

2* skewness 

3, relationship among mean, median, mode 

Freund, .John, Modern Elementary Statistics , 
(New Jerseys Prentice-Hall , 19 74) , pp. 

Blalock, H.M., Social Statistics , (New Jerseys 
Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp, 64-75* 



McCarthy^ Philips Introauctlon to Statistical 
Reasoning ^ (New YorS i McGfaw^HiTl V 19 57^) , 
pp/ T]D5^124. ^ ' ^ 

VI, Measuring Relationships Between Variables 
A* Oontingenoy tables 
2x2 tables 
2 * interprietation 

B, Correlation Coefficient , 
1 , graph ' 

2t definition 

3* computing formula ^ _ 

4, linear vs, non-linear 

5* positive vs , negative 

6, interpretation 

C, Simple linear regression 

1 . graph ^ 

2. least squares regression line 

3* slope f 

4. intercept 

5* interpretation 

Freund^ John, Modern Elementary Statistics , 
(New Jerseys Prentice=Hall , 1974) , pp, ^ 325-329 
- pp. 386-400; pp, 420-425, 

Blalock, H,M,, Social Statistics , (New Jerseyi 
Prentice=Hall, 1970) , pp, 2X2-213; pp, 273-295, 

McCarthy, Philip, Introduction to Statistical 
Reasoning ^ (New Yorki McGraw-HrTl , 1957 ),- 
pp, "299-330; pp, 332-379,- 

VII, Probability Distribution and Sampl ng 
A. Binomial distribution 

1, ^ definition and assumpti'ons 

2 , parameters 

3, applications 

B'. Normal distribution 

1, definition and assumptions 

2 , ' parameters 

3. applications . 

4. relationship to binomial 
C, Sampling 

1, definition and importance 

2, random vs , non-random 

3, sampling distributions 

4, central limit theorem 

Freund, John, Modern Elementary Statistics , 
(New Jersey- Prentice-Hall , 1974),""ppr 87-139 ; 
pp. 170=177; pp, 187-245; pp. 448-454. 

/ 

/ 



Blalockf H*M* SQCial Statistics , (New jersfeyi 
Prantice-Hall, 1970) / pp. 76-84; pp* 97-134? 
pp. 392-411. - 

' McCarthy, Philip/ Introductloh to Statistical 

: Reasoning , (N^w YorFl M^raw-HrTl, 1951) , 

pp",~125-i46- pp. 147-173; pp. 174-223. 

i - ^ 

VIII. Inferential Statistics . ^ ^ , 

A. Estimation ; ; ' 

1, means . ^ 

2. standard deviation 

'3. proportion , ^ 

4, regression coefficients 

5. correlation coefficients 

B. Hypothesis testing m 

1, purpose * ' • 

2. two types of errors 

3 relationship to estimation 

Freund, John, Modern Elemen^ry Statistics , 
(New Jersey I Prentice-Hall, 1974)^ ppr 7247-336 
pp. 412-419; pp. 425-426.^ . . \ . 

Blalock, H.M. Social StatlstlcB , (New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp. 89-^6; pp. 135-168; 
pp. J02-311. 

McCarthy, Philip, Introduction to Statistical 
Reasoning , (New York: Mc^raw-HiTl"] 1957) , 
pp. 299-365. 

STUDENT READING LIST ^ ■ 

' The aim of this course is to teach students to be 

proficient in the use of elementary statistical methods. 
In order to achieve this goal, the course must focus on 
statistical methodology* This is best accomplished by 
selecting one primary text for class u^e ^d-^developing the 
course material around the selected text. Experience 
indicates that this approach can be a more efficient way 
of teaching an elementary technical subject than having- 
students read a variety of a^uthorp on selected topics. 



It is recommend, therefore, that the instructor choose 
one of the "standard" intrpductory statistics texts, listed 
under the instructional outline (or other appropriate teKt) 
. blB the primary referance for the course. Because it is 
likely that many graduates of an urban technology program 
would be working ori; economic and social problems, ^a statistic^ 
text in these areas woijld probably be more useful than an 
engineering or geooraphy oriented text. With appropriate 
grounding in basic atatlstics, students should be able to 
work on a variety of applications, Freund ' s Modern Elementary 
Statistics and McCarthy's Introduction to Statistical Reasoning 
are two good candidates for consideration as the basic text 
for this course, McCarthy's btook^ is probably the more, 
elementary of these two ^ but Freund *s was also written for 
students with ^little or np mathematics background. BLalock*s 
Social Statistics may be too sophisticated for an undergraduate 
program, Reading assignments and problem sets should be 
selected to correspond to the topical outline in the instruct 
tional outline 

Additional problems in a planning context are available 
in Kreukeberg and Silvers, Urban Planning Analysis ; Methods 
and Models , Applications of statistical methods to a. broad^ 
range "of societal problems can be found in Statistics : A 
Guide to the. Unknown., edited by Tanur^ Mos teller , et al , 
and published by HoldGn-^Day (San Francisco) in 1972. This 
can be used for supplementary reading by students, if time 
permitSj^, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES ' 

BeoaUee of the significance of the 'technical material 

^ ■ * * _ 

covered in this course, *it is important that the instructpr 

have an appropriate backgrdund in statistics. Although he 

^ " ' ^ f - 

(or she) need not be a professional statistician, he" should 

i! 

have had substantial graduate work in modern statistical 
methods. It' is unlikely that an instructor without any 
prior background in statistics could teach this course 
effectively* 

Because of the difficulty in notation, etc, that 
beginning students would have in -crocking from different :^ 
texts, it is recommended that jonm primary text be used for 
the class. Reading assignments should be made in the 
selected text and then the same material covered in / 

< lectures/discussion -sessions. In addition, problems should 
hm assigned for homework and during weekly laboratory sessions. 

In An effort to insure students* exposure to conceptual 
and computational aspects of simple linear regression and 
correlation, these .topics are presented ahead of statistical 

.inference (instructional outline: VII and VIII). This- 
sequence is unusual in an introductory statistics cdurse but 
is fQllowed here because the specifications for this module 
prescribed -this ^^rfeach. This creates some problems in 
selecting reading assignments and problem sets for the students 
but it can bo. done if one^ exercises some care. It is expected 
that the topics under VIII in the* instructional outline will 
only be' able to be introduced briefly to the class. 



In order to expose students to how jcomputers/ can be 
used in statistical analysis., there should also be simple -* 
assignments on SPSS (or other packaged program) problem sets. 



METHODS OF EVALUATION 

Homework and laboratory problems should be graded and ' 
reviewed with the class weekly. Quizzes sho,lild be annduneed 
and given on a' regular basis. There should be 'a final exam . 
to.require students to review all of the material at the end 
of the' semester. Quizzes -^nd exams should be "open book" 
so students ^are not forced to devote time to memorize equations 

■ - . \ . 
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This series of modules" has been designed to ierve " 
■ as a guide in the development of an Urh^^Technoldgy 
Curriculum. The modules are an outgrowth of an extensive 
^skills and needs survey of public (jnd private organizations 
in the ,fieks of plaifning and public works. Modules are an 
outline for a course of instruction designed to teach ' 
students the relevant and practical skills^ and , tfechniques 
^ that are required In the daily operaUon, of planning and 
'public works related organizat'ions . / ' ' - 

Th«se modulef are developed, printed, and distributed 
' by the Urban Technolpgy Development. Program under the 
auspices of the Center for Urban Studies for Youngstbwn 
State University with National Science Foundatfon support. 
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STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

To develop an understanding of the fundamental principliS 
Of substantive law relating *^o zoning^ subdivision regulation, 
housing codes, and other types of locar land use regulation, 
^he student is also expected to gain an understanding of , 
the administrative procedures associated Vith local regulation 
Legal research techniques directed at local law will al_so be 
covered. ^ * 




INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE 

: — ^ ^ 

A gefteral discus^sion of the basic references ^ited follows 
the instructional outline , ■ ' ^ " .. 

w * 

I. Legal Research Involving Local Law 

, A, Ordinances ^ 
B, Administrative Law 



Cohen, -Morris L., Legal Bibliography Briefed , 
(Drexel Library Quarterly, Vorume 1, Number 2, 
April 1965) , pp , 61* 

Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Research in a Nutshell , 
(St. Paul: West publishing Company , 1968), 
pp. 102-103. % 

•J 

Bittner,, Harry aAd Price, Miles 0., Effective 
Legal Research , (Boston i Little, Brown & 
Company, revised s(tudent edition, 1962), 
pp. 96-98. 

Jacobs tein, J. Myro|i and Mersky/ Roy , 
Pollack's Fundamentals^ of Legal; Research , 
lTouFtTr~e d ition; St, Paul i ' Wt^ s i>9^ lis h i^ g 
N Company, 1973), pp. 221-223. 

As the rtefornncGS cltod abovG indica to there is very 

little written about legal rescaarch into local law. The 
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basic reason for this state of affairs is that there is 

little^ that can b.e said in a general way about local 

ordinances .and "regulations ^ except that they are often 

. inadequately compiled a,rid^ are difficult to find* There is ^ 

ho uniform systeinatic technique for research, EKceptipns 

to the general rule are found in some major pities for which 

codes are' published. Even these are usually out of date* 

due to insufficiently frequent updating, Zb^ing ordinances, 

and ^other local land use control ordinances are sometimes 

printed an^^S^re sometimes availaHle through .libraries ^ where 

they are uluadly catalogued^ as M they were books. Planning 

and law/ libraries often have large collections . The zoning- 

ordinance for a particular ii^nicipality can usually be ' 

obtained from some municipal officer^ e.g.^ building 

inspector corporation counsel or board of zoning appeals. 

Minutes and records of actions by Bo§Jds of Zoning Appeals 

may be available from the boards in question, although 

as a practical matter some such boards are reluctant 

i 

to make these available. Subdivision regulations and housing 
and building codes are usually available on an ad hoc basis 
from the^ bodies or officers which administer them. This is 
all done very informally in many areas, and the instructor 
may want to . make his own invts's tigations before sending 



ifstudents oh practice exercisjss to obtain these docume^Ci , 
(see instructional methods and evaluative procedures segments 

%1 . The Substantive Law of Local Regulation . - 

A. ^ Authority to regulate derived gkc lusively from 
statn grantB of power * ^ 



McCarthy, David J,, Local^overninent in a ^ 
■ Nutshell , (St. Paul I Wept PuyiishlngTompany , 

1975) , -pp, 14-22; pp. 104-120, 

Hagman , Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
Development Control Law , (StV Paul % West 
Publishing Company, 1971), pp, 76-86. 

Anderson, Robert, American Law of Zoning , 
Rochester % Lawyers ' C a tXve Publishing , 
Company , 1968) , Sections .3, 01-3 , 19 , 

Rathkopf, Arden, The Law of Pl'anning and 
^ Zoning , (fourth edrtionr New York V " Clark 
BoaEdman & Company, 1975), Volume 1, pp. 2=1 - 
2-2?, ^ 

' ^Williams , Norman , American- ^ ^lanning Law, 
^ ' Chicago* Callaghan El Company," 1974)7^olume 1, 
. pp* 177-186 . " . 

B. Zoning 



For a useful glossary of zoning terms, see ^ 

^Anderson, Robert, American Law of Zonirig , 
(Rochester* Lawyers Cooperative Publishing 
Company, 1968), Sectipn 12. IL. 



1. early history and initial Supreme Court approval 

Hagman, Donald G. , yrban Planning and Land 
Development Control Law , (St. Paul: West 
Publishing Company/, 1971) , pp. 67-75. 

• Rathkopf, Arden, The Law^ of Planning and 
Zoning , (fourth editidn; New YoYk T Clark ^ 
Boardman & Company, 1975) , Volume 1, pp. 1-1 - 

Williams, Norman, American - Planning Law, 
(Chicago : Callaghan & "Company , 19 74 ) Volume 
1, pp. 177-187 ; pp, 85-113."^ 

Anderson, Robert, American ^aw of Zoning , 
\ (Rochester : Lawyers ■ Cooperative Publishing 
X^Cornpany, 1968), Sections 2.01=2,06. " 

2. Requirement of comprehensiveness 



Hagman, Donald G, , Urban Planning and Land 
Deyelo pment C^Qntrol Law 7 (St . Pauir" West 
Publishing Company , TTTl) ; |3p, 16 8^^177. 
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■ ■ 'A • ■ 

- ' Rathkopf, Arden^ yhe Law of Planning and 

Zoning y (fourth edition?; . New York i Clark 
Boardman & Company, 1975) , Volume 1,- pp. 12-1 - 
^) 12-40. ^ " • 

Wflliams^ Norman , American Planning Law , 
^ ^ fChicago: Callaghan & Company , 1974) , 
V^ume 1, rfp. 384-390 ; pp. 390^556, 



permitted p^rposeB 
Hagman, Donald G. , Urb 



an Planning/ and Land 
w^ (St . Paul I West 



Development Control Lav 
Publishing Company/ 1971) , pp, 86-100. 

Williams, Norman ^ American Planning Law , 
(Chicago I Callaghan & Company , 1974 ) , 
Volume 1, pp. 187-324. 

Anderson, Robert, American Law of Zoning , 
(Rochester % Lawyers Cooperative Publishing 
Company, 1968) , Sections 7.01-7.^36. 

types oC^j^n^s 

Hagman ^ Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
Development Control Law ^ (St. Paul: West" 
Publishing Company, XTTl) , p^. 101^112, 



\ Ander^fen, Robert, American Law of Zoning , 

\ ^ (RooWesteri Lawyers ' Cooperative Publishing 

\ Company, 1968), Sections 8,01-8.60. 

5. vesting of rights 

Hagmai, Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
Develppment Control Law , (St. Paul* West 
Ptabrishihg Company, 1971) , pp . 180-182 . 

6 . nonconforming uses ^ ^ 

Anderson, Robert, American Law of Zoning , 
(Rochester I Lawyers' Cooperative Publishing 
' Company, 1968), Sections 6,01^6.07. 

7 . current issues i »^ zoning 

^ a. flaxibility devices: contract zoning; interim 
zoning; floating zones; planned unit develop- 
ments; special permits, 

Hagman , Donald G* ^ Urban Planhing and Land 
Dev€ilopment Control Law, (St, Paul ■ " West' 



Pub 1 1 shing Company , 1971), pp. 117^122; 

pp. 16E3 = i77 , 1 ^ ) 



■ ^^Mi^erson^ ^Robert ^ American Law of Zoning ^ 
(RocheBteri Lawyers ' Cooperative Publiihing 
f Cornpany , 1968 ) , Sections 5 . 14^5 , 16 • 

Williams^ Norman^ American Planning Law y 
(Chicagpi Callaghan & Company ^ 19 74) ^ 
Voliime 1, pp* 560»607* 

Rathkopf / Arden, The Law of Planning and Zoning , 
(fourth edition; New York i Clark Boardman & 
Company , 1975) , Volume 1, ppV 12--39 "^12-^40 ; 
pp* 11-1 - 11-14. \ 

b, exclusionary zoning 

McCarthys David J, , Local Government in a 
Nutshell , (St, Pauli West" Publishing Company, ^ 
1975) , pp. 162-166. 

Listokin, David, Land Use Controls^ Present 
Problems and Future Re form , ( Rut ge r s Centiar , 
for Urban Policy Research , 1974), pp, 1^5-130; 
pp, 157-184. 

Williams, Norman, American Planning ' Law , 
(Chicago I Callaghan & Company, 1974) , , 
Vqlume 3, pp, 1-^1523. 

Williams, Norman, American Planning Law , 
(Chicago^ Calla^kan k CompanyT 1974) , 
volume' 5, pocket part. 

Pynoos , Jon, Schaefer, Robert, and Hartman, 
Chester, Housing Urban America, (Chicago^ 
Aldine Publishing Company, 19 73) , pp. 279-289. 

c, no^growth an^ phased growth zoning 

Listokio^S David, Land Use Controls % Presen t 
Problyrfs and ^ Future Reform, (Rutgers Center 
For iHban "Policy~Se"search , 1974), pp. 244-272. 

Council on Environmental Quality / Environmental 
- Quality, 1975 , pp, 186-187. 

the taking issue ^ 

; Hagman, Donald G., urb,an Planning and Land 
Development Control Law, (St, Pauls West 
Publishing Company, 1971) , pp, 327=-331. 
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RathJcopf, Arderii The Law of Planning and ZQAing y 
(fourth edition I New York i Clark Boardman Bi- 
Company, 1975), Volume 1, pp, 6 = 1 -.6-^59* ■ 

Bosselman, Fred, Callies, David, andBanta, 
John, The^ Taking Issue , 1973. 

Note I Bosselman, et al , is the definitive work on this* 
subject, ' ■ ' ' 

^ , ^ , e. aesthetics ^ 

Hagman, Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
Development Control Law , (St .Paul i West" 
Publishing Company, 1971), pp, 93=96. 

Rathkopf, Arden, The Law of Planning and 
Zoning , (fourth .editionT New Ybf k i cTirk, 
Boardman ^ Company, 1975), Volume 1, pp, 14-1 - 
/ ' 14-24, ' " ^ - 

C. Zoning Procedure 

1. #the plari^ning process ^ ^ 

Hagman, Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
Development Control "Law , (St / Paul T West , 
Publishing Company, 1971), pp. 38^55. 

..Anderson,^ Robert, American Law of Zoning , 
(Rochester^ Lawyers ' Coope,rativ¥ Publisfting 
>any,' 1968), Sections 17.01-17,30. 



Williams, Norman, American Planning Law, 
(Chicago: Callaghan & Company, 1974) , 
Volume 1, pp. 2-681 - 

promulgation of zoning ordinance by local , 
legislature 

* ■ 

Hagman,. Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
Development Control w ," (St. PaulV West 
Publishing Comp*kn^f 19 71) , pp , 220-228. 

Williams, Norman ^ American Planning Law , 
(Chicago - Callaghan & " Company , 1974) , 
Volume 1, pp, 355-380. 

Amendments to zoning ordinance \ 

Hagman^ Donald G. , Urban Planning and^ Land 
Development Control Law 7 (St\ Paul : ^West 
PublLshmg Company, T¥7l) , pp, 191=19 5. 
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Williams, Norinan , Amor ican Planning Law , 
(Chicago: Callaghan & Company, 19 74) , 
Volixme 5, pp, 3-^8; pp , 13-137', 

variances 

Hagman , Donald , Urbai^ " Planning and Ltod 
Dovelopment Control Ijaw / (St. Paul: West 
^ Publishing Company , VTll ) , pp , 19 6-206, 

WilliamB, Norman, American Planning Law , 
(Chicago : Callagii^n & Company 7 19 74 ) , 
Voluii-o'S, pp, D^BS; pp. 93-^132, 

Anderson, fiobert, American Law of Zoning , 
(Rochester : Lawyers ' Cooperativ¥ Publishing 
Company, 1968), Sections 14,0^.-14,81. 

special permits 

Williams, Norman, American Planning Law ^ 
(Chicago: Callaghan S? Company, 1974) , 
Volume 5, pp. 137-223, 

Anderson, Robert, American Law of Zoning , 
(F^ochester: Lawycsrs * Cooperative Pub^lishing 
Company, 196 8) , Sections 15,01-- 15. 32, 

j udici al review 

Hagman , Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
Development Control Law , (St. Paul7~ West 
Publishing Company / 19"71) , pp. 211-220; 
Dp . 2 36 ; pp , 241 . / " 

/ 

Anderson, Robert, American Law of Zoning , 
( Roches ter : Lc^wyers ' Cooperative Pu&li shiny 
Company, 1968)/, Sections 21.01-23,16. 

o n f o r c e me n t 

llagman, Donald G. , Urban Plann ing and Land 
Development Control La^, (St . Paull" West'' 
IMiCT i s h ing^^ 1971), pp. 228-233, 

RathkopF, Ardon , The Law of P la nning and 
Zoninq, (third Gdi'tion ; Ffcw^^^oT^l Clark 
Board man ^ Company, 1975 ), Volumo 3, pp. 66-^1 

Andc^rHon, isobar f Anpr;i=£an_ liaw of ZoniMi^ ^ 
f :- ocdK^s t^^r 1 Law/nrEi ' Coopcrativn Publishing 
Coniijany, ! u 3 ) , factions 1^01-13.06. 
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8. reminder i zoning is a type of administrative 
lav/ 

See modulca on macro level contirols of 
planning law. Topic III* 

Anderson, Robert, American Law of Zoning , 
(Rochester: Lawyefs Cooperative Publishing . 
Company, 196R) , Sections 13,07 = 13.28; 16,01-16. 

S ubdi vi s i on Regu 1 a t i ons 

1. regulation and site plan approval mechanisms 

Haqman, Donald G. , Urban Planning and Land 
Development Contron ^awV (St. Paul: West 
pWlishing Company, 1971), pp. 245-^253, 

Williams, Norman, American Planning Law , 
(Chicago^ Callaghah & Company , 19 74) , 
Volume's, pp, 271-279* 

P__ 

Andnr^on, Robert, American Law oF Zoning 
(Roches Ler: Lawyers* Cooperative Publishing 
Company, 1963), Sections 19,01-19.48. 

Melli, "Subdivi5r:ion Control in Wisconsin," 
■1953 Wisconsin Law Review 389 (1953), 



2 . assessments and exactions 



Hagman, Donald , Urban Planning and Land 
Development Control Law, (St. Paul: West 
P ub 1 i s h X n g " C o mp any",' 1 9 7^1 ) , i^p. 2 5 3-264. 

William.s, Norman, American Planning Law , 
(Ch i caqo : Callaghan & Ccompany , 1974) , 
Volume's, pp. 279-290, 

Heyman, I.M, and Gilhool, T.K., "The 
Consti'tutionality of Imposing Increased 
Commun.^ty Costs on New Suburban Residents 
Through Subdivision Exactions,'' 73 Yale 
Law Journal 1119 (1964) , 

Flousinq and building codes 

1. tha differoncn botwoon a housing code and a 
l)ui Iding code 

2. houi^incf codes 

1 , ' bui 1 d i nq codas 

flacrnian, DonaL'i , U rban Planning and Land 
nevolopmonh Con t ro 1 ""haw , (Hh. Paul : West^ 
[^uLlTIuri nTj "CcHnpaiiy^" Pi7 1) , pp . 277-28B , 



Charles, S, , Survey of the Law of Building 

C codes , (American Institute of Planners, 1960). 

This is the definitive imrk on building codes, 

MgCarthy David J, , Local Government in a 
^'utshell, (St. FauL:' West Publishing Company, 
1975), pp. 160=162. 

Pynoos , Jon , Schae f er , Robert , and Hartman , 
/ Chester, Housing Urban America , (Chicago: 

Aldine Pubii shing"Company , 1973), pp.< 497-510. 
This is the best explanation of how housing 
Godns really work in practice, 

Gribbetz, Judah and Grad , Fra^ P., ''Housing 
Code Enforcement: Sanctions and Remedies," 
. . ^ : 66 ^Columbia Law Review 1250 (1963). 

Grad, .Frank P. , Legal Remedies, for Housing 
Code Violations , (National Commislion on 
Urb¥n Problems / Research Report #14>- 1968) 
Gribbetz and Grad are leading authorities ^ 
on housing codes and their deficiencies, 

Buildinq Code^: A Program for Intergovernmental 
Reform, (Advisory~Commission on intergovernmental 
Relations , 1966) ., 

.Notes on References ' ' " 

The best one volume text in the area is.Hagman, Urban 
Planning and L and Development Control Law , The instructor 
should plan to use this text as his basic reference for 
material on local regulation. This work's only shortcoming 
is that despite its recent vintage, the rapid pace of develops 
ment on tlic fringes of this area of law makes it less than 
completely current in a few areas such as topics II B, 7, a=e 
of the outline, Appropriatn supplementary materials have ba^n 
suggested at those points. liagman will provide a nearly 
self-suf ficLont i ni^: rue tors * manual with the single exception 
noted horei^. 
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Hagman is written on level which should place it- 
within the range of cQmprehension of most students.. However^ 
its relative comprGiiensi veness of scope will make it unweildy , 
as a basic text for student use and therefore, T have suggested 
that students read only the terse McCarthy treatment* (See 
student reading list below). The r'elevant Hagman sections 
may be cited to students for reference purposos and it is 
recominendGd that a copy of Hagman be placed on closed reserve ^ 
in the library for student usg.^ Moreover, if the instructor 
desires a fuller student roacling list he may ' incorporate 
the appropriate sections of Hagman in student assignments. 
The Zoning Game by Babcock is listed as a recommended 
supplementary reading for students. It provides a critical/ 
realistic and anecdotal supplement to the, legal materials 
and is highly reconmended for students who have the time 
needed to read it. ^ 

Rathkopf, Williams, and Anderson are com.preherisiva 



multi-^ volume treatises on the law of plannifig and zoning 
and should be conaulte^d by ' the instructor when in need of 
clarification/ or for the most definitive exposition of the 
law available without direct resort to the cases and statutes 
themsc3lves. Rathkopf is in the midst of revision. As to thqse 
volumes v/hich havo been revised it is the most current of the 
treatisoR, but an ho the others, the necessitv of referring 
to the supplemeiitary j>ncket parts makes the use of Rathkopf % 
slightly = lens convenient than the use of Williams which is 




also verf*^urrGnt (1974). Anderson ^is a 1568 work, but 
like "ftathlopf and Williams, is suppiemGnted by pocket parts. 
Anderson is probably the treatise most often cited by 
attorneys and courts, ^ 

STUDENT READING LIST 



II 



Note: This putlinG is keyed to the inst^uction^al outline 
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Cohen, Morris L. , Legal Research in a Nut she 11 , 
(St. Pauli West Publishing Company,- 1968),- 
pp. 10 2-- 10 3- • Obtain and read sample zoning 
ordinances , subdivision regulations , and housing 
and building codes. 



* 
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McCarthy, David J, , Local Governments in a Nutshell , 
(St. Paul: West Publishing Company ,19757/ 
pp. 14=22; pp, 104-120. ■ ' . 

McCarthy/ David J. , Local Governments in a Nutshel 1 , 
(St. Paul: West Publishing Company/ 1975)/ ^ 
pp. 128-160. 

recominended : 

Babcock, Richard F., The Zoning Game , (Madison ? 
University of Wisconsin Press, 19S6 ), entire . 

Bair/ Fred H. , Text of a Model Zoning Ordinance , 
(Chicago: American Society of Planning Officials, 
third edition, 1966). 

Hagman, Donald G, / Urban Planning and' Land 
Development Control Law," (St. Paul: -West ^ , 

PlibUshing Company, 1971)/ pp. 245-264. 

McCarthy, David J. , Local Governments in a Nutshell / 
(St, Paul: West Publishing Company/ 1975)/ 
pp. 160-162., 

Hagman, Donald G, , Urbani Pl anning and Land 
Dovelopinont ControjM.aw/ (St . " Paul : V, -st 
riTTTTT^iii^rnorniiiiny"/^^ pp. 27 /-289, 



INSTRUCT T ONAL S TRATEGILS 

The inBtruGtor can easily outline the material in Topic I 
in a single locturc>, or profnral^l.y a recitation section. 

13"'^ 



Beyond that pointy office hours for extensive imdi viduali zed 
assistance on the practice exercises suggested- below is 

\/ • ^ 

recommended. . , v, ^ ' , 

The basic approach suggestGd for Topic II is lecture * 
pra6e.nt4t ion by the instructor, supplemented by student 
practice assignments in the field of. local regulation which 
Utilize the skills discussed in Topic I. The instructor shpuld 
present a .survey of the fundamentals of zoning^ subdivision 
regulation, and housing and building codes ^ as weld as the 
basic procedures associated with each one . RecQmmended 
clinical practice assignments include: 

1. assignments to. locate and summarize €he basic state 
enabling legislation for the various types of regulation , 
in different states, 

2. assignments to locate copiep of local zoning ordinances 
^and maps, subdivision regulations and housing and building 

codes. 

3. ^' attendance at p.ublic heardngs on zoning ordinances^ amend^ 

ments , variances, subdivision approval-s, etc. , ^ 

4. assignments to learn the actual operations of local bodies 
such as: city planning commission/ board of zoning 
appeals, city council, buildin-g inspectors, housing 
inspectors * 

5* assignment to compare a section of a local zoning map 
with actual uses based on a neighborhood walking tour, 
in order to discover noncpnf orming uses. 

6, assignment to essay the validity of various provisions., 

of local ordinances, especailly suburban zoning ordinances, 

\ 

METHOroS OF EVALU ATION 

The uncer^^.in availability 'of many local law materials 
renders it difficult to base a larqie portion of th^ grade on 
g r a d e d p r a c t i c c e x e r c i s e s , a 1 1 h o u g _h s o m e w e i g h t s 1 1 o u 1 d be 
given to this factor. The exeroises should be treated^^^ in the 
same fashion as the exercisos Huggosted in the module on 
macro level planning law. Tn some cases the written response 
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to the practice exercises may be modified to take the form 

of a journal describing student research initiatives. 

*. 

Imagination and diligence are the prime attributes to be 
rewarded in local legal resea^^^h. The frustrating nature 
of local legal rese.^rch repders it essential that the projects 
be commenced as soon as the module begins. \. 

Mastery of the substantive legal .materials is best 
assessed by an examination* Althotigh tliis traditional form 
of grading is now unfashionable in some quarters, it is 
particularly etppropriate in this context where absolute ^ 
mastery of the fundamentals is essential before original 
thought----__be comes worthwhile, A combination of one sentence 
"long answers," short answers and essay questions is suggested 
Ess^y questions should be oriented to practical situations. 

' ' . f . " 

Sample Essay Question ^ . ^ 

-4 

Pretend you are the town attorney for a small village.. . 
The vill^qeihas no zoning code or other land use controls. 



There have been rumors ^lat a national chain of shopping 
centers is considering locating ai major regional center in 
the village. The mayor and cotincil are concerned about the 
possible impact on the village such a center would have. 

a . what steps can you recommend? 

b. if you recommend enactment of a zoning ordinance, 
what stops are necess^ary to accomplish this? 

c when would the rights of the developers to go ahead 

with their ^jlans vest? 
d. would a set of subdivision regulations be useful? 

how could it be enacted, if considered desirable? 
e* could a housing or building code be useful ■here? 

if so ^ how would each one be onac ted auid imp lemon ted? 
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f FORWARD 

This seri'e^^f modules has been designed to serve 
as a guide in the development of an Urb^n Technology 
Curriculum, The modulles are an outgrowth of an extensive 
skills and needs survey of public and private organizations 
in the fields of planning and public works. Modules are an 
outline for a course of instruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in the ^fily operation of planning and 
public works related organizations . 

These modules are developed, printed, and distributed 
by the Urban Technology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center for Urban Studies for Yourigstown 
State University with National Science Foundation support. 
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STATEME NT__OF_ OBJECTIVES 

The urban technology undergraduatG student will, acquire 

practice and demonstrate the skills necessary to colleGt;-. 

unpublished data in forms that are usctul to the senior^ ^ 

urban technician and/or the professional urban planner foi^ 

analysis and the preparation of general cominuni ty plans , 

It is assumed that the niodule will be taught^ over a period 

of forty clock hours (i.e., ten four-hour class sessions). 

It is divided into three sub=modules: (1) survey data; 

(2) transpgrtat ion studies; and (3) land use studies. 

Specif icaJJly , the student will produce organized data 

.Resulting from: api interview survey; origin-destination 

study; vehicle capacity study; traffic safety study; mass 

\ 

transit study; land use and comrnunity facilities survey; 
land capability surveyV and building conditions survey. 

In addition to these content learning objectives, the 
module will enable the student to develop a working ability 
to: present information effectively in tabular , graphic, 
oral, and written form; keep accurate, legible and compre^ 
henslble recordn of own \^fik activities ; receive , understand 
and follow work ins true t ions ^| and understand and use 
planning survey vocabulary. \^ 

I NSTRUCT IONAL OUTLINE . * 

I. Collnction of Survey Data for Planning Analysis 
A. Wliat is survey inq? rationale and approachrjB 



1, brief history of surveys 

2* typos and purposes of surveys' 

3. the tGlephone survey ^ 
the mail survey 

the persorial survey 

4 . comjnuniGation with the experts 

(planners , social rc3searchers , administrators ) 

5 . understanding the impofrtance of sampling 
Conducting the survey 

1 . sel f "administered surveys 

2 . interview surveys 

3 . other techniques - observation , direct inspection 
Interviev/ing 

1- the interview schedule as a communication process 
introducing the survey and establishing rapport 
r e p o r d i n g responses 

asking the questions and following the schadulG 
probing 

closing the interview , | o 

Organizing the data for analysis 
1 * editing and checking the schedules 

2, coding and key punching' / 

3. tabulating and "cleaning"^ the data 



] Useful sources for these topics 



Weiss, Carol and Hatry , Harry P,, An Intj 
duction to Sample Surveys for Government^I^ager s , 
(Washinjton, D,C.* The" IJrEiK ^"nstrtute , |971) . 

Babbie, EaVl R- , Survey Research . Methods 
(Belmont , Qalif ornial" Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, 1973), Chapter -4, 8, and 9. 



KiDueckeberg , Donald A. and Silvers, Arthur L. , 
Urban Planning Analysis , (New York: John Wiley 
FToFsl 1974) , Chapter 2, 



Sanders, William D., The Sociologist as Detective , 
• (Nov/ Yor^k : Praeger Pubrishers, 197^) , Chaptet^ 2 

Adams, J J Stacy, Intery^iewing Procedure s A 
Manual ^ f or^ Survey Interviewers , (Chapel Hill : 
The Univorsrty "of North Carolina Press, 1958) . 

II. Primary Data Collection for Transportation Studies 

A. ^^^ocabulary of the transportation engineer 

B. Origin anci destination studies 
1, roadside interviews 

2 . post^card survoy:i 

3. -... t.GlGphono suTvoy\i 

4. "^-hom*^^ interviowH 

5. JLconso pi at I? studios 

6. taxi, liiis , and tr^uck fleet logs 
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C. Capacity studies 

1, screen line counts 

2, road and stre'^t inventory 

3, travel time studies 

4'. parking and loading s^pace inventories / 

D. f Safety studies 

1. accident record analysis 

2, intersection turning movement counts 

E. Mass transit studies ^ 

1. outboard consumer surveys 

2 . on site transit-station interviews 

For a beginning understanding of traffic engineering, 

transportation studies, and the vocabulary utilized by the 

professionals: 

Capelle, Donald G., Cleveland, Donald E. , 
and Rankin, Woodrow W. , An Introduction to 
Highway Transportation Engineering , (Washington, 



^Institute oF Traffic Engineers, 1968) 
i 

For a better understanding of the tirban transportation 

_ K 

process : 

■ . Better Transportation for Your City /' National 

/ Committee on Urban Transportation, Public 

Administration Service, Chicago, ^1958. 

For|ajmore Retailed while very readable account of 

individual traffic study procedures:^ ^ 

Pignataro, Louis P. , Traffic Engineering Theory 

and Practice , (Englewoo^~Cli f fs , New Jersey: 

Prentice=Hall, 1973). / 
* 

For a rnor^ detailed and rigorous account of transportation 

studies >and their procedures: ^ 

Baerwald John E. e^ al^. Transportation and 
Traf fic En gineering Handbook , I .T. E . , TEnglewood 
CTTT?H~" Nf^~UirnaY^' Prcntico^Hal 1 , 1976). 

[■'or .i ('onf Miuin*) ufnl-iit^ oi llu^ ltitM;,f= ]\i\\)\}(m\ nn^i in 

world of I r.uuuu )] Laf- I ^Hi drid ( raiuspor ta 1 1 (jn planninct luibHcribc to 



' Traffic Engineering , Official Publication of 
I the'^nstrFute of Transportation Engineers, 

^ 181S.,;n, Fort Myer Drive, Suites 905 , Arlington, 

Virg'^a, 22209. 

For additional specialized publications on transportation , 

study topics sog the I,T.E, publication order form attached 
/ 

Apipendix A* ■ 

For detailed Hov/^To-Do-It^Stc^p-ByrStep instructions for" 

transportation study elements see ^ 

Ohio Dep^artment of Transportation Procedure 
Manuals Nos. 1 through 8. Published by and for . 
sale by: Vogt , elvers and Associates, 309 . 
f Vine Street , Cincinnati , Ohio, 45202 . 

Topic i 

:ntroduction and yocabulary 
^. ^ Roadside Interview 
/ Post-Card Surveys 
Telephone Surveys 
Home Interview 
Fleet Logs 
// Screen ,Line Counts 

. Hoad .and Street Inventory 
T^Mvel Time Studies 
Parking and Loading Space 
Accident Record Analysis 
Intersection Turning Movement 
Counts 

On^ Board Consumer Su£^vays 
On-site Transit-Stambn 
Interview 

For additional deWils, in an easily readable form, 
on mass transit studies seei 

Urban Mass Transportation Tr avel Surveys , U , S , 
DepITrtment of Transportation, Washington, D,C., 
August 1972, 

III. Primary Data Collection for Land Use Studies 

A, n t roduct^lon Background to land use studies 
j. th(> general plan: its purpose and clients 
2, land Lmo 

a, ilnfinod "The use of prj.vat£ property for 
cominurciai , induBtrial7 and roBidont.ial 
Spur noses . " 



Manual : 
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1d\ role of the land use elernent in the general 

^ plan ^ ' ^ ' 

.community facilities ^ ■ 

a, xlefined - "The variety of pub lie, activities 
that involve physical development , such 

as schools, parks, playgrounds, and the _ 
civic center . " 

b. role of the conmiunity facilities elemeht 

in the general plan ' ^ ^ r ' ■ 

brief clari f icatibn of the poficy relationships ' 
between land use and conimunity faci li ties ,\ and: 

a. the transportation .element , and 

b. the utilitieB element 

Kent, T,J, , Jr, , The Urban General Plan ^ 
(aan Francisco: Chandler/ Publishing .Company , 
1964) , pp. 18-26. ■ \ = ^ 

Howard, John T. , "City Planning as a Social 
rlovGrnent, A Government Function, and ^a Technical 
Profession," Planning and the Urban Community , 
Harvey S. Perlof f (ed) (Pittsburgh i University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1964 ), Chapter IX, pp, '150 = 170 

Land use and .coinniunity facilitie'^s survey ' 
■purpose and scope of the survey 

a. identify and measure land areas and community 
facilities to generate a spatial and quanti-- 
tative description of the survey area as 
inputs to land use planning studies 

b. scale . 

c. existing data 

d . prior =y data 

planning the survey ■ • 

"~a-.= trypes of surveys (inspection and combined 
inspec tion-interview , and their sources) 

b, selection of a classification system 

c, selection of .the units of conservation - 

d, identification, location, and measurement 
of land uses and their areas 

e, recording of colle^^ted data 

f, mapping data (cros^ reference "Mapping and \ 
Graphics Modulo ) 

storing data for update and processing 
h. division of labor for the survey 
conducting the survey 

a, field demons tration 

b, fiald exercise ^ ' ^ ^ 

c, critiqun of survey products ' 

Chapin, F. Stuart, Jr., Land Use Planning, <^ 
(sncond odi tlon; Url)ana^ Universrty of Illinois 
PrriMi , 1 Of. , pp. 2 "1-291. 
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"Land Use ^ " Ohio Prdaadura Manuals ^ Number 3^ 
(Cincinnati i Vogt ^ Iveri anJ Aesociates , 1965) , 
pp. 3. 100-3, 161.; 

Weiss, Shirley P., "Land Use Studias^"" Principles 
and Practice of Urban- Pliinriing , William T] Goodman 
^-^nd Eric C. Freund (eds) , (Washington, D,C# t = 
* International City Managers' Association, 1968), 
Chapter 5, pp* 106 = 118.' ' ^ ^ ^ 

So, Frank S., "Governmental and Community 
Pac-llities , " Principles and Prac-tide of Urban 
Planning , William"!'." Goodman and 'Erie C, Freund 
Teds), (Washington, D.C.i International City 
Managers' Association, 1968), Chapter 8, pp. 209-23 

Land capability^ survey (cross reference "Mapping 
Input ^and Gtaphics Module") 

1. purpose to collect and present the basic 
data necessary to conduct a land capability 
analysis of undeveloped land 

2. data categories and sources includes 

a. vacant land area measurements 

b, slope measurements and topographic character-^ 
^ istics 

c. degree of accessibility to improvements 

d, other as applicable (i.e., soils, geologic 
structure) 

3. relationship oft ^ 

a. neighborhood densities 

b, legal .controls (i.e*, existing zoning) 

4. conducting the survey as assigned 

a* classroom deinonstration via slide presentation- 
discussion 

b, laboratory exercise * 
'c, critique of survey products 

. Chapin, F. Stuart, Jr, , Land Us^ Planning ^ 

(second edition ; Urbana : University of Illinois 
Press, 1965), pp. 271-291. 

. ^ 

Weiss, Shirley F., "Land Use Studies," Principles 
and Practice . of ^ Urbah Planning , William I.' Goodman 
iKH^ Eric C, Freund (eds) , (Washington, D.Ci 
International City Managers' Association, 1968), 
pp. 118-120; pp. 123-131-. 

De Chiara, Josepli anti Koppelman , ^Lee , Planning 
Dosiqn Criteria^ (New York: Van Nostrand 
ReTHKolcT^om^ny , 1969) , pp. 43; pp. 200. 
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D- Building conditions survey 

1, Purpose - to ^ollect and present the basic 
'input data for the identification of the physical 
condi tion of every structure in the survey ^ area . 
Such survey results can be used in appraising 

the re-use potential of developpd land, and in 
planning for renewal treatments . 

2, typei of building conditions surveys \^ 

3, sources of building condition informatiofr 

4, building conditions survey instrument and data 
classes (cross reference "Building Mater^^i^s 
Module*' ) 

5, survey instructions for a neighborhood building 
survey 

6, conducting the survey 

a* classroom demonstration 

b, division of labor for field exercise 

c. completion of field assighments 
^ d* critique of the products 

For 'references ixmm eKamples of building condition _ 
instruments and reports from local^area planning 
departmants, 

Additional references for land use studies s 

Action for Cities i A Guide for Community Planning , 
PublicatTon #86 Chicago r Public Administration 
Service, 1950, expecially pp* 52^61. 

Committee on the Hygiene of Housing^ ^ Appraisal 
Methbd for Measuring the Quality of Housing i 
A. Yardstick for Health Officers , Housing Officials , 
and Plannirs , Part "i , "Nature . and Uses of the 
Method;*' 1945 ^ Part II, "Appraisal of Dwelling 
Conditions," 1946; Part III, "Appraisal of 
Neighborhood Environment , " 1950; New York ^ 
American Public Health Association. 

How Will America. Grow ? A Citizen Guide to Land - 
TTbq P 1 an7n i ng , ( Wash ing ton , D,C, : " Citizens* 
Advis^y" Committee on Environmantal Quality, 
April, '1^76) , 

Jackson, John N. , Surveys for Town and Country 
Planning, (London i Ilutchinson Oniversity Library, 
T¥?TT"fc~p. 108-129. 



Kruoc'kc^bei g , Donald A. and Silvers, Arthur L., 
Lirbrin Plannin_q Analysis : Methods and Models , 
TTCTw^ YcSFFI" JohrTl^ay" and Sons, 1974), pp, 318^-329 



Lynch, Kevin, Sibc Planning,, (Cambridge, 
MassachusuttH r " Tlio M.I.T/>ress, 1962). 
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standard Land Use Coding s Manual i A Standard 
System f identifying , and Coding Land Use 
Activities , (Washington , D . C . i Superintendent 
of Documents , U.S. GovernmGnt Printing Office, 
1965), ' ■ ~ 



STUDENT READING LIST * " ^ = ' ' 

Student reading for Section li 

* Survey Research Center, Interviewer ' a Manual^ 

R evised Edition , (Ann Arbor, Michigan i 
institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1976) . ^ 

Primary student reading for Section II should be: 

Pigriataro, Louis J., Traffic Enqlneering Theory 
and Practice , (Englewood CliffsV New Jersey i 
Prentice-Hall, 4973)^ Chapters 1, 2, 4, 5,. 7, 
9 , 16 , and 17 , 

For a more detailed and- rigorous treatment the student 

might read- ; 

■- ^ 

^ Baerwald, John E. e^ a^. Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering~"Handbook , I.T,E*, (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1976), 

During the course of instruction , the students should 

also read the appropriate sections of the Ohio Department 

of Transportation Procedure Manuals (Instructional Outline 

Section II) or a similar manual. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ST RATEGIES 
Survey Data 

The instructional strategies for the topics on surveying 
should be a comir^ination of lecture, discussion, classroom 
exercises , rolo playing , and i n = the -^f^ie Id -activities . The 
most appropriate form of instruction ton Topic 1 - "What, is 
Surveying?'' should bu lucture and discussion* 'Topic 2 - 

M ^0 



"Conducting the Survey*' should cpnUDine ' claasroom eKercises 
and rble playing with discussion. Topic 3 - ^"Interviewing 
would most 'Appropriately lend itself to brief lecture 
"presentations, role playing/ and discussiqn followed by a 
simple field activity, topic 4 = "Processing* the Raw Data' 
should utilize the actual data gathered in the field for 
a classroom exercise after a brief presentation of the 
procedures to be followed. 

Transportation Studies 

As a general rule^ each topic is introduced through 
a lecturette supplemented by exhibits of forms^ and 
examples of previous studies^ where available. This is 
followed by an assignment of data collection within the 
local community devised by the instructor .wi th the 
assistance of the local traffic engineer ^ city engineer, 
or community planner where possible. Results of the 
assignments and the problems encountered will then be 
critiqued at the next class meeting. 



\ 

Land Use Studies 

This sub^m.odulc on land use studies by means of 
primary data collection strnsses the generation of the 
basic data lor input and m^u in land use analyses and 
Ian d u s e p 1 a r\n i n q . T h c i n t to d uc t i on to t ho sub- mod u 1 e is 
a lecturn=discuF;:s ion format; it briefly tells the students 
tho reasons f ot^ larH! usr: s t; ud lch avid sp(.*o i. fically describes 
the contribution ot sue! V' studies -to the propa rati on of the 
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« * " * .* ' 

■ ■ ■ ^ '■ \ ' . 

community general plan^ The remainder ^of •^the sub^module 

consists of three learrting activities. All three activities 

afa introduced via lecture^ then* actual exercises Ja two field 

and one laboratory) a^re assigned^ by the instructor and ; 

J* ' * 

executed by the students** ' ' 

METHOPgNpF EVALUATION ' - ^ ■ - 

Survey Data , ' , 

m 

The metitods of evaluation should vary according ±o 
the instructional strategy used and the products to be 
evolved for %.ach topic, ■ 

Student learning for Topic 1 can be evaluated by a 
written test using a combination of objective questions and 
a listing of steps and procedures. The .method of' ^ 
evaluation for Topics 2, 3, and 4 would include critiquing 
and grading the products of the classroom exercises and 
field activities. ^ 

Transportation Studies 

The student's knowledge of transportation studies 
procaduros could be evaluated in basically three ways: 

1. an obje^ctivG testing of ' : her knowledge of the 

vocabula. ry 



an open-Gnded responsca, either oral or written ^ 
detailinci in chronalogi cal order the steps to be 
carriofl out in a parti cular procndura ^ or 

3. the completion oi' an oKporicntiai application oi a 
procndurn to a particular study area. 
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Land Use Studies ' # |/ 

The primary test is a judgement by the . instructor of 
'the quality of each of the three survey products assig^d 



to the student. In order to have t^e is tudents^ learn by 
example, brief class critiques are conducted at the end of 
the eKerciseS; during. these sessions positive and negative 
feedback is given by the instructor and a small jury of 

professional land use analysts and planners to selected 

I. 

student survey products. K portfolio of survey products 
is collected by , each student as a take^away sample of 
his/her work for possible later use in seeking employment. 
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This series pf jnodules has been designed to serve ^ 
as a guide in the development of an Urban Technology 
Curriculuun, The .modules are an outgrowth of an extensive 
skills and needs survey of ^public and private organisations ' 
in the fields of planning and public works, Mpdules are an 
outline for a course of instruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in the' daily operation of planning and 
public works related organisations. 

These modules are developed^ printed^ and distributed 
by the Urban Technology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center for Urban Studies for Youngstown 
State University with National Scienge Foundation support. 



STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 



To enable the ^rban technologist to interact effectively 
with citlzeriB'and professionals by expert utilization of 
oral and written rodes of persuasive communication - 



INSTRUCTIONAL bUTLINE 



It CoMiunication Model (Basic Orientation) 

A. Communicator (transmitter) 

B* Message (content of transmittal) 

C, Media (means of transmittali) 

D, Receiver (target of transmittal) 

Emphasis is on the importance and nature of communication, 

Steinberg / C*S. ^ Mass Media and Communication , 
(New York: Hastings House, 1971) , pp. 3=27. 

II* Persuasive Communication: AIDA Model 
A* Attention getting 

B. Interest arousal 

C. Desire (emotional involvement) 

D. Action 

Persuasion is defined as the art of two-way coTOnunication, 
Two-way because it encourages feedback by the receiver^ It 
is opposed dramatically to coercion or one-way, non- feedback ' 
communication. 

A deiign for persuasive communication strategy is found in 

Webs'ter, F.E* , Jr. , Marketing Communication , 
(New York: Ronald Press , "19 7"1) pp, 35-"50," 

III* The Role of Reward or Application of the Need^Reduction " 

Learning Model in Pers;iiiLsive Communication ^ 

A, Need (recGiver in a need state) 

B* Cue (communicator ' s -|ha'SSagn parcGi4ied by receiver 

as a mecins of reducing- .need ) 



^ ^-J i.i 




Responee (receiver yBcts on inessage) 
D. Need-Reducbion ^(result of an expertly designed message) 

Based on the' hypothesis that a receiver ■ s , needs determine 

the quality of response m^e to a persuasive Tnessage • 

, A lucid account of n&ed-reduction theory be investigative 

pioneers in the fie Id i ,1 

Dollar and Miller, Personality and Psycho - 
' therapy , (New York/ McGraw-Hill/ 1950) / pp. 25^47. 

-The role of needs in the development of human potentials 

Masiqw^ A. , Toward a Psychology of Being , 
(Princeton, New Jersey 1 D, Van Nostrand Company^ 
1968) , pp, .3-8. 

IV, Attitudes I Predispositions to Behavioral Actions by 
the Individual Nurtured by Environmental Influences . 
Components i 

A. Belief (€ognition) 

B, Emotion (affect) 

C* Tendency to Act (conation) 

Persuasive communication as a rational means of 1 

1. changing negative attitudes 

2* reinforcing (rewarding) positive attitudes 

The needs humans have for consistency and congruity in 

attitudes i 

Schramm, W, , The Science of Human Communication , , . 
(New York: Basic Books, ^'SS) ^ ~pp7 ~r7"27. 

Persuasion, public opinion, and attitudes 1 

Cutlip and Center, Effective Public Relations , 
(Englewood Cliffs , New Jerseyl Prentice-Hall , 
1971) , pp, 124-153, 

The formation and change of attitudes': 

Brown, J,A.C, , Techniques o£ Persuasion , 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1964), pp, 37-58, • 



A 



v., Logiie OT Coinmuniaatlon ("Right" thinking) ^ 
, / A. The Scientific Method as a model for problem-solving 
1. obiervation (defining the prDblem) 
^.2 g hypothasis (tentative solution) 
3. experimentation (testing the solution) 
%* yerification (proiAem solved?) 
5. prediction (application to similar problems) 
B* /Operationalism or ^he/Brinciple of Parsimony applied! 
The simplest explanation fitting all the pertinent 
facts is the best explanation , Explantions are not 
to be multiplied unnecessarily* 
C* The Concrete or the Abstract in conmunication or 
clarification of meaning 

The abstraction ladder as an .empirical testing device 

of message clarity : 

Abstract 



f 



Dog 



Collie 



Lassie 



--^ Le6s Abstract 
Concrete 



Note I The more abstract the verbal terminology^ the greater 

the likelihood of perceptual distortion. 

A concise description of the Scientific Method, Operation- 
alism^ and Semantics: 

Bochrach, A*J, , Psychological Research , 
(New York I Random^ou¥eiT?"T2n PP ^ 59^88. 

The relationship of language to reality t 

Steinberg , , C . S • ^ ^ Mass Media and Communication / ' 
(New York! Hastings House , T972) , pp. 28-43. 

VI, Ethics of communication ("Right" conduct) 
Prasenting a Credible Image 
A* Respect for the person 
Bk Keeping promises 

Honoring confidences 

Rendering worthwhile service (even in the absence 
of personal reward) 



Adaptation of an ethical principle^ e.g.^ The Golden Rule^ 
as a criterion of ethical conduct. 

An exaininatinn of tho ethics of persuasion: 

Minnick , W.C*^ The Art of Parsuasion , (Boston^ 
riassachuset ta ^ "Ho u g h t o n^M i f fl i n Company, 1968)^ 
pp. 270=287. 



Ethics vde^d from an operational setting i 

Rapoport^ A.^ Qperational/philosophy ^ (New Yorki 
Harper and Row/ 1965)^ pp, 116-126/ 

VII. Personalization vs. Depersonalization 

A. The^superiori ty of one-to-one personal conununication 
over t#chnorogical coimnunication 

B. Qornmunication accentuated by a humanized, personal- 
worth image of man in contra-distinction to a mechano- 
morphic, "social security number" image* 

Person=centered , in=;depth comnunication derived from 

the psychiatric interview i > 

Ruesch, J* , Therapeutic Communication , 
' (New "^orki Norton/ 1961) , pp. 30-50, v - 

Awareness of the human link in technological communication 

systems I " ' ^ , 

Miller, G* , The Psychology of Communication ^ 
(Baltimore I Penguin BookS/T969) , pp. 45-55. . 

VIII. The Coiranunication Process i Facilitating the Flow 
A* Determining the right person to contact 
Applied communication research theory ^ 
^ 1. two-step flow theory I dissemination of 
information from leader to follower 
2. Roper *s Cdne^entric Circle Theory: -. information 
radiates outward from a center of influence 
to the periphery of followers 

The practical application of coimnunication theory i 

Cut lip and Center, Effective Public Relations , 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey^ Prentice^Hall , 
197i) , pp, 214-262,^ . , . . 

IX. Dramatizing the Message 

A. David Ogiloy (Advertising Executive) i "You cannot 

bore (italics mine) people into buying your product.-' 
The magic ingredient of enthusiasm for stimulating 
1 the creative imagination 
C* Dramatized messages have their roots in the personaL 
interaction of person "a" interacting with person "b" 



Informing people /Colorfully, of how you can benefit them: 

Russel, Beach and^Buskirk, T extbook of Salesman- 
ship , (New York^: McGraw-HiTT~"^ 19 74 ) ,~ pp , 225-24 5 



ys9 



Stmng^ening the impact of the presentation j ■ 

■ /''^ ; - ' . ■ ■ ■ * ! - -. ' 

Thompeon, W.M, , Salesmanship i Concepts y 
..^ Management and Strategy^ (New York % John Wiley 
I and Sons, 19^) , pp, 36 4 = 382 . 

X. Creating Effective Parsuasive .Messages i A Simplified 
. Model , 
A* Premise (point to be made) 
B, Rea^n (why receiveraushould^respond) [ 
Ci Evidence (eKamples^ i*llustrations ; etc.)' 
D. Conclusior> ^ (what x^eceiver should do)"^ % 

, Include no more than one' premise (point) in any single 

coimnunication effort. 

Adhering to, the model format discourages distracting 
excursU-ons by the receiver from the- mes,sage track - 

Action . occurs when the receiver is led by a logical 
spqu^cfe of even'^s to a verifiable conclusion. 

Building bridges-^ of understanding between the communicator 
and receiver: / . 

Steinberg^ C,S,, The Creation of Consent ^ 
(New York^. Hastings HouseV 1975)^ pp. 31^41; 
pp , 56^65 , O ' 

The relationship of language to reality i 

Steinberg^ C*S,, Mass Media and Communication ^ 
(New York: rfastlngs House~," 19 66T1 pp* 28-43. 

STUDENT READING LIST - ' . ' V 

Chase, S., Guides to Straight Thinking , (New York 

Harpar and Row ,""1969") / ' 

Osborn , A.F,, Applied Imagination , (New York: 
Charles Scribner, 1963), 

^Hill^-Nw Think and Grow Rich , CGreeni/^ich , 
Connecticut : Faucet t Publishers, Inc., ,1960).^ * 

Carneqie^, D. , How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, (New York: Sirnon" and Schuster, 1964) • 



INSTRUCTIONAL S TRATEGIES AND METIIODg OF EVALUATION 

The'' first half of the course is dcjvoted to thorough 

^f*^cussioi^ of thcj instructional material with encouragement 

of s tuden t rr^sponso » • - ^ 

A niid-terrTi oxamlnation 13 given to help students gauge 

c 

.their progroh^s, . ^ 

Thn Hecc nd ■:aif oi: cho courr:- l:j dov'^^ted t" o practical 
eipplication of Lho '.ins true t iona J. material utilizing oral 
and written student reports replete with examples and ^ 
illustrations drawn from their personal experience . 

A. final u xan: i. na 1 1 on to help students re = gauge = their 
progress tiinca tho niid-tt^rm test is given. 

Suggested arading procedure^ to determine tiie final 
grade: 2S'l for mid-term; 250 for final; 25%^for oral and 
writtcri ropor<s ; 25-t for. class participation (determined 
largely I alass attendance) . 
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FOREWORD 

This serin:"; of modules has been designed to serve 
as a guide in the development oi: an Urban Technology 
Curriculunu The modules are an outgrowth of an extensive 
skills and needs survey ' public and private organizations 
in the fields of plannin;; and public works. Modules are an 
outline for a course of instruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in the daily operation of planning and 
public works related organizations. 

These modules are developed^ printed^ and distributed^ 
by the Urban Technology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center for Urban, Studies for youngstown 
^^State University with National Science Foundation support. 
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The of rope a ted aphor isn that "i: vary body talks about 
the weather, but no one does anything about it,-^^ is not 
accurate. It is n(jcos:^;ary to recognise that urbanization 
is one of man * s responses to the conditions imposed by tiie 
:uitural onvironnient . Thus, cities are not a natural feature, 
and ti^eir presence serves to alter the so-^called natural 
conditions.. Aniong tlie natural conditions so altered are 
those oC the atniosphpro. and tims ^ something^ however 
inadvertently, is being done about the weather. 

The objec^tives of this module.^ are two = fold: First, 
to exarnine the atmosphere, its var^iable cornponents ^ the 
controls of those components, and their relationship ^ 
tC3 v/eather phenomena under natural conditions; second, 
to discover how urbanization and al 1 that it entai Is 
affects the characteristics of the atmosphere and its 
controls, thus altering the npitural behavior of its internal 
mechan i sm . 

The day to day activity of the CLty is intiniately 
associated with hho weather, as it is involved with such 
factors as encruy cons unip t i on , air pollution, storm 
protection, f luuus , construction, heaith and liuman comfort. 
1 1 LS bo 1. i (^vnd , t-.he ri: Fore , tiiat any at temjj-_ ci t making the 
city mrir*^^ ei"' ici^uit ui ■ri^Liri bhf^ [jnrpor^rs of man must not 
necleci: ^-^le s L i n i M /.-Liv;^ ^ .f Mv? ^vr>a M"-: r an 1 Its ramifications 



INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE 

I Introduction to MetGorology 

A. - ThQ atmospharn 

1. compos 1 tion 

2. atraoi.;phGri'^" layers 

3. charactaristi cs ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

B. The Glenicntt> of weather 
1. temneraturc 

2 - hum! di ty 

3. pr.-F^Huro and wind 

C. . WciathGr control^:- 

1 . t^m^■^.raL:urG conbrolri 

2. humidity controls # 

3. preBsuro and wind controlB 

Covet-^aqe of thoso topics may bn found in any standard^ 

Motaoroiogy text, among wliich are tha following: 

Wc i s b o r g ^ J o s e p 1 'i S . ^ Mete or ol ogy ^ The Ear t li 
and 1 t_s Wo^thcr, (Boston^ Mar^sachusetts i 
f{Q:fghton Mifflin Company, 197C3)a A non-t<.. dinical 
t.^Kb dGsignod for the non-science student, hence 
raGO/nni. nded . 

* 

Longloy, Raymond , Elements of Meteorology , 
(Now York: John Wiley & ' So"ns , Tnc . , 19 70)* A 
more rigorous treatment including some elementary 
p h y s i c s a nd dy nami c s of we a th e r . S ugge s t ed 
problems and exercises following each chapter may 
be useful to instructor.^ 

Trev/artha, Glenn T. , An Introduction to Climate , 
(fourth edition; New York: "McGraw=Hi 1 1 , 196 8) 
A more detailed coverage of I-B especiall}! recom- 
iiuuidud for the instructor to supplement less detailec 
covcraqa in the Weisberg text . Non-technical 
explanations . 

II, Man and t:he Elements 

A, Weather and health 

IK Weather; and econoniic activities 

C. Weather and history 

Some Meteurology tL:xfs touch" upon tiiis sub;ject, buf^^f 

necessity, Lhoir co^^erage is minimal. 

^Berkn , Jacgue 1 inn and Wi Ison , Vivian , Watch 

Out ''ryv *:;:io ViQ^lh^2j , (Ngw York: The Vik ing Press, 

l~n"h h^ h '■;7T^^cts of tdr* v/^?at hor f)n neopJ.o in general. 
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Bova , Benjamin, The Waather Changes Man , (Reading^ 
Massachusot ts \ Ma"ison'^'WGs"lay7 " 19 74 ) . Adaptation 
of races to climatic condi tions . 

Browning, Iben and Winkless, Nels, III, Climate 
ancf the Affairs of Men , (New York • Harper's 
MariaziruB Press, 1975), Browning and Wlnk^ess 
a r g i: c that part i. c u 1 a t e in a 1 1 g r. (dust) in t he 
=^ atmosphere is directly related to cyclical 

weather ciianges and make some thought-provoking 
conditions betv/eefi weather patterns , world events 
(paBt: and present), famines, wars, etc. 

Cla^_rborne, R. , CJ. jar ate , Maiyj and ■ Histor^y , 
(Nev7 York: Norton 19 70 ) .C^ow' weather and 
climate affect human development and affairs* 

Gauquelin, Michael, How Atmospheric Co nditions 
Af fecj: Your Health , translated by Joyce 1. Clemow, 
7 New York: Stein""and Day, 19 71), Study of 
connection betv;eon deaths and the weathe r . 
* f 

T^andsberg, Helmut E., Weather and Health -°Ari 
In tr oduction to Biome teorology , (Garden City, 
New" Y o r k : ~ "Do ub 1 e d ay and Company, 1969). Human 
reactions to modifications of the weather, and 
a d a p t a t i o n s t o we a t h o r » 

P 

III. Weather and the City 

A. Location of the city 

1. influence of geography on the weather 

B. Physiography df the city 

1. city site f and the weather 
C The urban atmosphere 

1. the heat dome 

2 . pollutants 

In recent years a tremendous amount of research concerning 

the effect of urbanization on the city^s weather (and concomitant 

problems of pollution) has been conducted. Thus, the suggested 

readings are a representative selection pertinent to this 

module. Pnoiigh r-^adings are suggested so that the instructor - 

may choose thone of greatest value in particular circumstance. 

Selected Bibliography on Urban Climate, Prepared 
Yrf 'lJr' T. jT "ClTandlcr , World^Metaorological Organ = 
ization, Geneva, 1970. A selected bibliography 
Li-^Hn^r Sotudief- and research iai many countries ^ 
(and lar;yuaq^'^ ) . Many or those listed would be hard 
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to find or unavailable , howevar , the listings 
provide documGn Lat ion of the significance attached 
to the subject. 
• 

Meteorological Aspects o^ Mr Pollution , by Robert 
A. McCormIck, 'World M e" t e o r o 1 o g i c a 1 0 an i z a t i o n , 
Technical NotR Nuniber 106, Geneva, 1970. The first 
paper in this r^jchnical Note is especially pGrtinent* 

Meteo rological Factors ir\ A i r Pollution , by A, G. 
Forsd^G^'^'^oi^W MGteorological Organization, Technical 
Note Nunibor 114, Geneva, 1970. As the Foreword notes, 
it ^ , "...dGBigned for non^specialis ts ^ho from 
, timo to time will be rGquiTGd to solve problems or 

\ provide advice on matters relating to air pollution." 
\ Thus, it i's especially pertinent to this section* 

Urban C limates and Bui Iding Climatology, World 
Me t G or oTo g i c a 1 Organization , Technical Notes Nuniber 
10 B and 109 resoec t i ve ly , Geneva, 19 74, These two 
V o 1 1 1 T ri e s a r e t h e Proceedings of a Symposium on 
Urban Climates and Building Climiatology, Includes 
many complete papers (translated if necessary) , ^B 
well as summaries S^pd, abstracts of papers not \ 
published in full. 

Less rigotous treatment of the city's atmospheric conditions 

will be found in: 

Detwvler, Thomas R. , Man ' s Impact on Environmen t , 
(New^^York: McGraw-HiirV" 1971) . Part Three is 
titled, "Man's impact on Atmosphere and Climate"; 
contains eight selections applicable to this module. 

Detwyler, Thomas R. and Marcus, Melvin G. et^ al^, 
Urbanization arid Environment , (Belmont, California: 
DuKbury Press7^972) . Two selections in particular 
deal specifically with the atmospheres "The 
Climate of the City," by Reid A. Bryson and John E. 
Ros^: ; and "Urban Clima^^ , Air Pollution, and Planning, 
by WilfrGd Bach. Sevcr&l other selections may be 
considered (e.g., "Watet and the City") because of 
their relationship to the elements of weather. 

Anthes , Richai A. et^ al^. The Atmosphere , (Columbus: 
Charles I:. Mor r.i 1 1 , 19 75 ) . " Text which includes 
chapters on "Air Pollution Meteorology," and "Impact 
of i^Joather and Climate on Man." 

I7ark, KnnnGth , and Warner, Cecil F., Air PoU-Ution , 
It- Ori-'Mn and Control, (N^v; Yo^h ^ Dun = Donne 1 ley , 
YO'^r-TV ' Y'.j'.:hni-:n\ , sophisticated text. 
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MclBoyle, Geoffrey (ed) , Climate in Review , 
(Boston^ MassachusGtts ^ Houghton Mifflin , 1973) . 
Good selection of readings, including sections on 
air pollution, waatiior impaat, etc, , < 

Air Pol lution , Asaociation of Anierican Geographers, 
C'o mini ss Ton on CollogG Geography Re^source Paper Number 
2f Washington, D.C. Good paper, touching on sources 
a n d run c li a n i c s o f p o 1 1 u t. i on as v/e 1 1 as its s i g n i f i c a n c e < 

Publications containing a wealth of material include t 

Bui l(-r.: n of tho Amofrican Meteorological Society, 
(Utjaally contains Tal:)ln of ContentB for h k rithly 
Woathor Review , Jourpal o f Appi i. ed MeteorolDgy , and 
Jou rnaT ot^Vlm a the rw i s § ) , published for the American 
M e t e o r o 1 o g i G a 1 So c i. e t y ^ \ 

Local C li ma t o logical Data / published by the National 
Ocean"! c a n d A t mb s jDh e r i c Adm. i n S/t r a t i o n ( NO AA ) , 
A;3i'u:! vi .1 le , NorJ:h Carolina, This monthly provides 
cornplnto weather statistics for official weather 
stations in each locality. State, national, and ^ 
world data are also available on a subscription basis, 
N o t e : Ann ua 1 S unma r i e s a r e also aval 1 ab 1 e . 



STUDENT READING LIST 



Th 



is list draws prynarily upo^- thos^e previously recommended 



readings, selecting those which provide the required information 

{ 

in a manner which doel\ not require extensive backgrouhd in physics 

Air Pol lution , Association of American Geographers, 
Co mm i s s i o n on C o 1 1 e ge G e o g rap h y Re source Paper 
Numijor 2 , Washington , D . C . 

Blumenstock, David I. , The O ce^an of Air ^ (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1959). A 
non- technical examination of the atmosphere, 
including its irnpact on the human body, agriculture, 
commerco , industry , war , history , ntc , 

Galder, Nigel, Tho_ Weather iMa chine , (New York: 
viking Pross , 197T) , Calder wrote the script for 
Lhi^ TV program of thu same iiame , broadcast by BBC 
in l'^74, and subsequently on PBS in the U,B. The 
book LS based on the material gathered for the 
nrograni, but is not the script. Illustrated well. 
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rantzlaar, George L. , Your Guide to the Weather , 
(New York: BarnGS & Noble, 1974), AB&N Everyday 
Handbook covering tlin weather for the^ non-scientific 

gGneral reader. , 4^ 

Dotwvler, Thomas R, , Man ^ s Impact on Environment , 

(Nnw' York : McGraw-Hill , 1 9 7 1 J . 

Detv/vlcr, Thomas R. and Marcus, Melvin G. et al , 
Urbaniza tion and Environment , (Belmont, CaTTfornia: 
Duxbury Press , 19 7 2 ) . 

Fnrrnstnr, Frank H. , 1001 Questions Answered about 
tiie We ather f (Now York: " Dodd , Mead & Company, 1957) 
CoverFa lot of torritory, e.g., 'H^Jhat is the sky," 
thru "What part of the brain acts like a thermostat, 
to ''Wliat should the property owner do about weather 
' insurance? '* 

T.ane, Frank W. , The Elements Rage , (New York ■ 
Chilton Books, 1965). "Sections bn weather extremes- 
hurricanes, tornadoes, hail, lightning, floods. 

McBovlo, Geoffrey (ea)^^ ■CUraate in Revi^ 
(Boston, Massachusetts: Ho^ughton Mifflm, iy/J}. 

Wfiisberg, Joseph S., Meteorology - Thf. ^arth ■ 
and Its ^ Weather , (Bos tonV^Massachusetts : Houghton 
MTTfTTrT/ 19 76) . Recommended not only for its 
treatment of .elementary meteorological principles, 
but also for \ome consideration of health, urban- 
ization, aRd pollution (Chapter 11). Glossary. and 
annotated bibl'ioqraphy should also prove to be 
of assistance.' (Should suffice for all of Part I) 

Meteorolo gical Aspects of Air Pollution , by Robert , 
A. McGormick, World Meteorological Organization, 
T'Gchnical Note Number 106, Geneva, 1970, 

Metenroloqical F actors in Air Pollution , by A.G. _ 
FHFsdyke , ' wSrTd^MitiBFoTogTcal Organization, Technic 
Note Numl-nr 114, Geneva, 19 70. 

I MST RUC T I ONAL STP^ATEG IE 5 

Part I introducob -^he students to the concept that weather 
is, m fact, H d.;scription of the variable characteristics of 
the atmosphorr. Tho Htudent should bccoraa familiar with the 
composition of Uh: itmosphoro, and its constant and variable 
component-, r:i iddvtion, tho oionKjnts (measurable qualities 



and quantitiGK) , tomperature , humidity, pressure and wind must 
be defined, and the faucors controlling them should be identified 
and their meclianism understood. 

Method 

Although the weather is experienced by everyone everyday, 
and it makes up a significant portion of each day's conversation, 
it is best to assume that most individuals know very little 
about the "mochanics'' of it; in fact, their knowledge of its 
operation can be compared to that of the average driver's 
knowlcdgo of the internal combustion engine and gear ratios. 

There is no one be3t method for presenting the information 
in this part, and therefore, a combination of techniques should 

.J 

be used. It is recommended that a *'discuss=sse--do" instructional'* 
program be followed. Suggestions follov/. f- 



Lize the 



Discuss 

It is important that students recognize t"he necessity of 
reading about ihc items to be discussed; first, so that they 
can have some degree of familiar Lty of the topic undir consid^ 
oration, and secondly, they will be aware of the resourc?&— ^-^^^ 
material available for present and future reference. Class ' 
discussions should be conducted to insure that all students 
acquire tlie ban Is for turtiier examination of weather in specific 
circumstancGH . ft not nf^cessary, for example, for the 
studcn::s to know nrecise percentages of each component of thfe 
atmorcphero, but: thev should cortainlv be aware of the variable 
components; rniLi ^h^v part they play in dahormining tlfcc> wea ther . 



Atmosphere 

Once the cons variablG components of the atmosphere 

have been identified, the mstructot-^ and students could discuss 
the question "How do thc.se variables enter and leaVe the 
atmosphere?" This £jaould provide enough material to reinforce 
the variable concept and some of the mechanisms involved in 
its f ormula tic?^. 

Temperature 

Several questions could be formulatod here, e.g., "Why 
doesn't the temperature remain the same?" "Why are nights cooler 
than the days?" "Why do you go to the lake or beach to cool 
off?" These and similar questions should lead to examination 
of the factors which affect temperatures. 

Humidi ty 

"Why does it rain?" is a logical beginning, because it will 
lead to a stuidy of all of the factors involved. Conversely, 
one can ask, ^" Why doesn't ^it rain?" 

Pressure/V ind 

"What makes the wind blow?" "Why do you prefer a breeze 
^n the summer and can't stand it in the winter?" 

Other honie^i for di.scussioi. should include the v/eather 
reports (froin the TV wc^aLru^r man), e.g., "What's the fftont(s) 
he v/as talking about?" "What does ho mean that a low pressure 
system is dominating a Hection of the country?" "What is this 
invading Poh:ir {or Arctic) Air Masfs?" 

S 
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Obvious ly, the languagG of meteorology should also be a 



should ho dQtined cloarly {and understood) so that they may 
be used subsecruont ly without need for clarification. 

Sec 

Textbook do>^nription and classroom discussions should be 
supplementod by actual observation. Students should be 
encouraged to examine the sky every day and note diffGrences 
v/hich can be attributed to '::hanges in the variable components 
of the atmosphere. They may even v/ish to make ''educated" 
guesses on subsequent changes in the day ^ conditions* 

Too, tliey sl'iould be introduced to the instruments used 
in measuring the w^eather elements. At the very leasts the 
following instruments should be available: 



thermometer - several different kinds if possible; 
a minimum/niaximum thermometer would be helpful. 

barometer - any good one, 

hygrometer - or better still, a sling psychrom.eter 

(both v/ould be an extra, since they could be used 
as checks on each other) , 

anemiometor v/cather vane - if available, installed, 
r:iin guage 



(NQTEf A book oi simple experiments including methods^ for 
makinq the above instruments, elementary level, is available: 



Practical arn>d. i .■a ti on oT V\v..\ concept:H learr d. This would 
Lnvolvrj u\na:^^^vlnn ^d c n^u ■ i in a varLotvi ^'^^ locations and under 



significant part of the discussions. Terms and phrases used 




Do 



"diffGj:unt con ..ions. For Gxample, s'tudcnts ■ may record' . 
temperatures in differont locations at rthe same time, then ^ . 
explain the variouB factors which may account for thC variations 
(Several different locations on the campus may be used;^^"or if 
possible, all students could record temperatures ;at home - at 
a certain time of day - and bring in thtij^esults . for evaluation , 
Students may u^^^^ all 'o^2 the mea^Liring instrumehts, and maintain 
records of findings (and^Gxplain poos ib le^ reasons for these 
findings ) . s - 

^^Part il accjuaints the students with the f acts ^ theories^ 
and in.terpretabions concerning the effect of the weather 
(and climate) on man arid his activities, . 
Method 

Since this area of study is one of much conjecture and 
controversy based on various interpretations o£ fact, it should 
be presented in that light. Under the circumstances, the 
lecture-rec i bat ton (or discussion) method, based on readings, 
is the best instructional technique. Discussions should be. 
so conducted that various facts, theories, and interpretations 
are considered v/i thout , however , necessarily arriving at any 
conclusions. Thn not result should be such, ^- that a student 
beco: iv/are that the v/oathor plays (and has playod) an 
important part in all of man's activities, ^' 

Wore acfain , the persona 1 exporipnces of the instructor 
and students may be part of the discussion. Questions regarding 
"bad days,'' f-u>rio(lH of Lllnar:>s and the like, and their relation- 
siiip ( i. f any) j.r-vailLnq \-/eatiier conditions may uo posed. 



Historical periods may be considered (e,g., Napoleon-s and 
Hitler ' s" problems with Russian weather; drought and the price 
of food; frosts and increase in coffee prices; famines and 
.miq.rations ) . Actually any activity and/or condition may lend 
itself to the discussinn - from planning a picnic to the 
increased fuel con?^umntion dirring the cold spc-lls. 

Thero aro so :nany possibilities for discussion |ugcjosted 
in the recommended readings, that the problem will be one of 
selectivity. Thus, the subject should, be surveyed rather than 
covered' in deptn, ^ 

Part Til demons ^:-rates how uroanization has influenced the 
atmospheric cgndi tions , speci^cally by the alteration of 
the quantity of variable compdijents , contributed as a result of 
modern technology and life styles. 

) 

Method 

At this point, the students are required to draw upon the 
fundamentals studied in Part I. Basically, they should 
answer the question. "What effect does the typical urban 
landscape (and activities thereon) have on atmospheric 'conrfitions? 
Lecture-d i.^ricijr^n r^n :diould n^vid^w general, concepts regarding 
tna controls of the elomunts, and how the structure and 
activities of the ci^v alter the no-mal operation of these 
con t in Is . . 

With their pr ■■/ious oxperiences in measuring weather 
olomGnts, studi^'ntH should now he capatle of demons trati hg actual 

d I :. f: f.s;^.inc. 'S b';v.----Ti i.irhan .j:id non-urban .u.t-es, ariwi a series 



of problems/exercises should be formulated to provide the 
opportunity for such demonstration* Students should be 
encouraged to suggest problems and/or exercises. Some of 
the eKercises should be .in the field so that the effects of 
the city on the weather and atmospheric conditions in general 
can be confirmed by the' findings. 

Some exercises should be hypothetical^ since a variety of 
urbafr landscapes must By considered to insure that conclusions 
arrived at in one city will not be arbitrarily applied to 
others.: Sample exercises and profclems follow. 



The Weather Elements and Gontrols 

Fundamental to the understanding of weather phenomena is 

familiarity with earth^sun relationships^ since the amount 

of heat ene^rgy from the sun received at any given place 

(excluding for tthe moment the. controls of atmospheric condition, 

topography, etc) is determined by the angle of the sun-s rays 

, and by the length of the daylight period. 

Determine which of the following latitudes receive the 
greatest a'mdunt of insolation at the specified periods i 

LATITUDE SUNANGLE APPROXIMATE PERIOD OF DAYLIGHT DATE 

4qO - / ' ■ ' Mar 21 

0^ - , ' Mar 21 ■ 

4qO s ' ^ Mar 21 



Dec 21 



0 



o' . • ' ^ = ) Dec 21 



'40° N ' ■ " ' Dec 21 

0? * ' * \ June 21 

■ -v 



LATITUDE 




SUNANGLE APPRQXJMATE P^IOD OF DAYLIGHT 



. DATE 
June 21 

^ June 21 
June 21 
Dec 21 
Mar 21 



The actual amount of insolation received at a particular 
place is affected by the characteristics of the atmosphere^, 
through which solar radiation must pass. The Variable 
components of the atmosphere will absorb, or reflect^, this 
radiation • What effect do the following have on soiar radiation 

O^one r * . ' 

Carbon Dioxide i » ' 

Dust: ' ■■ ' ' 

Water Vapor: 
Clouds: 

) 

Once solar radiation is received at the earth's surface^ ^ . 
(insolation), the nature of the surface determines the amount 
which is actually absorbed. ^ How - effective^ are the following in 
absorbing insolation: 



*^Ice : 
Snow : 
Sand: , 
Water - 
Grass ■ 
Concrete : 
Blackbody : 



Similar exorcises may be constructed to reinforce basic 
concepts ffeJ^erG are workbooks in Meteor'ology and Physical 
Geography which may be cohsulted for re f erenceH^'^Exerci ses 
dealing with' tlid foliawing concepts are suggested; 

15 p 



Humidity ^ - 

Problems designed to illustrate that relative humidity 
is related to the air temperatures. Especially important 
are problems illustrating that relative humidity is increased 
by lowering of temperatures^ since this is necessary to the 
understanding of how precipitation, fog, etc., are generated. 

Temperature 

Problems dealing with the normal lapse rate and adiabatic 
lapse rates will help students in discovering how (among 
other things) temperature inversions (significant problems 
in cities) occur. Too, they are necessary td the understanding, 
of condensation/precipitation* Necessary to the understanding 
of air mass stability* ' 



Pressure/Vroid * ' 

Exercises involving prevailing wind directions (and their 
causes) will be of significance^ since they are ^rela^gd to 
tifee dispersal of atmospheric pollutants. 

More practical exercises may involve the use of measuring 
instruments, e,g.: 

Use of the nlinq psychrornGter in the classroop and comparing 
the results with those achieved in the ad jacent^ hall , another 
floor of the buiJding and/or the outdoors. In conjunctaon 
with these eKperimentS; studnnts may compute the temperature- 
humidity inrlox to detormino the "comfortabi li ty " of their 
cl^sroom* 
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Daily- recording of atonospheric conditions at a specific ipot 
on the campus - later to be compared with the official weather 
reports published in the newspapec. 



Examination of the Daily Weather Maps to observe changing 
conditions (If 'maps are unavailable^ the Anthes^ et^ text 
The Atmosphere ^ traces the weather pattern for a ^our day 
period^ complete with synoptic charts). 

Other suggestions may be found in the Trowbridge ( Experiments 
in Meteorology) book mentioned previously. Students may even 
be interested in construction of some of the instruments 
for their own use (methods for 4oing so ar^ found in Trowbridge) 

Man and the Elements 

Due to the nature of the material in*this section ^ it is 
felt that no specific problems are necessary. 

Weather and the City 

The possibilities for practical e^^periences in this area 
are limited only be time, resources, and the ingenuity of the 
students* With their understanding of the mechanisms of the 
weather, they shpuld (hopefully) be capable of selecting 
experiments on their own* However, the instructor may wish 
to make suggostions. ^ _ 

In Weatherwise, (Decombnr 1975, Volume 28, Number 6),* 
Frank P* Martin and Paul M. , Evans report their findings in 
"The Heat Island Effect of a Large ^opWng Mall in Akron, Ohio,' 

s 



Such research is within the capabilities of undergraduates. 



and similar exercises should be used. 

Positively, at least one exercise demonstrating the 

"heat island" concep^ should be conducted. Small scale 

samples may be conducted on the campus itself^ e,g,: 

Problemi DeterininG the differences in temperature (and 

humidity) found in a large parking lot and those 
in an immediately adjacent grass--covered area. 

Instruments: A simple measuring tool can be constructed, 

providing the number of thermometers available is 
sufficient (Perhaps, a thermometer shauld be* a 
requirement for the course) , By"^ attachipjg 
thermometers to a long pole (Approximately 6'), 
one can construct a simple tool for measuring temper- 
atures at various points above the surface. One 
thermorneter should be attached near one end of 
the pole (within an inch of the end)^ with bulb of 
thermometer nearest the end; another at approximately 
the 2h' level;, and a third near the top. Ideally, 
the bottom end of the pole should be attached to 
a wood base (1" board) so that it could stand alone* 

Procedure- Allow the pole to remain in position in the center 
of the parking lot long enough to register the 
temperatures, at varying heights. Record the temper^ 
atures and move the pole toward the end of the lot, 
and do the same* Similar measurements should be made 
of the grass area near the lot, then farther away. ^ 
A sling psychrometer may be used to determine the 
humidity. If possible, similar pole constructions, 
using wet ^btilh thermometers may be used simultaneously 
to record humrdity at the levels. y 

*^ . ■ 

The experiment can then be carriesd out in the city proper, with 

various surfaces, parts of town, elevations, etc. 

During periods of, precipitation, observation of runoff on 

city streets compared to that in parks, covered slopes, etc., , 

can be used^in association with the^ mechanics of the hydrologic 



cycle , 
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In recent times ^ most cities and industries have acquired 
the instruments ' for measuring particulate matter in the 
atmosphere, A field trip 'to these operations is recommended^ 
so t^at students may be aware of the techniques used^ and sinc4 
different locations will be measured^ the variations fomidj 

Once the observations and records are made, the most^^ 
important part of the eKercises are to be done. 

Drawing upon their knowledge of the factors controlling 
the condition of the atmosphere, and using the results of 
their obsetvations and exercises, students should be able to 
arrive at reasonable conclusions concerning the effect of 
urbanization on atmospheric conditions* They should be vable 
to support their co?iclusions in such a manner that it is 
possible to make generalizations regarding the probable effects 
of engaging in certain activiti^ '(e,g,, building, auto use, 
sewer installation, green b^lts, etc) in urban areas, 

METHODS OF .EVALUATION 

A thorough understanding of the weather elements and their 
controls is necessary to attaining the ultimate objective of 
this cour,se. Hence, objective tests should be uged to test 
the students' familiarity with these requirements. Objective 
tests for Part I should be used to ^ test student's knowledge of 
facts (including the language of meteorology) , - In addition, 
these ^object ive tests should be so constructed that an under-- 
standing of the Be facts v/ill be' tested. 



/ 



Thus , tests for Part I should ac^tain factual questions 
as well as problems which will determine whether.' or not the 
student understands the concepts. These may be similar 
to the problem exercises used in Part I to reinforce under- 
standing* 

Because of the nature of Part II, it is felt that evaluation 
xs not necessary. Furthermore, application of the matc2rial may* 
be made in Part III. 

Since the nature of Part III involves the application of 
concepts^ a more subjective evaluation method should be ufeed. 
The problems suggested, and subsequent methods and techniques 
used by the student to resolve thejn should be evaluated ,on the 
basis of I ( 1) , pertinence of the problem to the course objective; 
(2) ingenuity. of the student in the choice of procedures for 
resolving (or attempting to) the p:^oblem; and (3) whether thi 
conclusions reached by the student are supportdd by his findings. 

Problems dealing with the following are suggested for the 
test in Part I : 



Relative flumidity 
Heating/Cooling Degree .Days 
Dew Point 

Lapse Rates . (Normal , Dry ^ 

and Wet Adiabatic) 
Solar Radiation/Insolation 
Coastal/Continental Temperatures 



Temperature Inversions 
Air Mass Stability 
Temper at ure^Humidity Index 
Day-^Night Breezes 
Pressure/Wind direction 
relationship 
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FOREWARD 

This series of modules has been designpd to serve 
as a guide , in the* development of an Urb,^n TecJ^inology 
Curriculum* The modules are an outgrowth of an extensive 
skills and needs survey of public and private organizations 
in the fields of planning and public works. Modules are an 
outline for a course of inBtruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in the daily operation of planning and 
public works related organizations. 

These modules ,are developed ^ printed^ and distributad 
by the Urban Tefchnology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center for Urban Studies for Youngstown 
State University with National Science Foundation support. 
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STATEfffiNT OF OBJECTIVES 

This course is the introductory course for the 
professional planning emphasis within the Urban Technology 
Development Program. As such"^ it is concerned with the 
explanation of planning and the planning process in its 
generic form as well as a' discussion of its \^plication to 
various settings from the neighborhood to the national 
level. The primary objectives of the course are i 

1. To introduce students to the field of 
public plahning in a general manner . 

2. To acquaint students with the vocabulary 
and nomenclature of the planning field. 

. 3. To discuss planning activity at various 

levels of operation and organization from 
/ the neighborhood to the nation'/ 

\ " ■ - • ■ . 

INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE 

1. Planning Vocabulary Unit 

A. Introduction to planning vocabulary 

1. defining planning ^ 

2. defining the planning process 

3. planning as a professional activity 

B, New themes and concepts in planning 

1. relating new themes and concepts to the 
evolution of the planning field 

2. developing a glossary of terms in planning 
* ' theory and practice 

^ The best coverage of these topics can be found in: 

Abrams , Charges, The Language of Cities 
(New York- Avon BooFs , 19 71) . 




Solnit^ Albert, The Job of the Planning 
ConunlsBlons i- , A Guidekito Citizen Partiei^ation 
in Local Planning , (Ba^eley, California: - 
University Extension, 19 74), See eapeeially 
4 Chapter Two entitled "Understanding the 

Language of Planning and Zoning. » 

Rody, Martin J. and Herbert H, Smith, Zoning 
' ^ Primer , (West Trenton, New jersey i Chandler- 
Davis Publishing Company, I960), 

Smith, Herbert H. , The Citizens . Guide to 
Planning , (West Trenton, New Jerseyi Changler-- 
Davi||^ublishing Company, 1961), 

II, Planning Organizational Structure Unit 

A. Organization and plaoement of the planning function 
within government ' . ' 
I* the Planning Commission 

2, the Planning Agency k 

3, Regional Planning 'Agencies 

4, Specialized Planning Agencies — i,e.. Manpower, 
Health , Criminal Jus^tice , etc . ^ 

B, Innovative new forms of organization > ^^^^-^ 

1* the substate planning district concept ^ 
2* planning federalism 

3. intergoverniftental relationships in planning 

Good coverage of these topics can be found ini 

American Soclet^ of Planning Officials, ASPO 
Planning Adviso ry Service Information Reports , 
Report #146 - "Principles of Organization for 
Planning Agencies," May 1961; Report #195 - 
"The Planning Commission - Its Composition and 
Function," February 1965; Report #211 - "Admin- 
istration and Management in a Planning Office," 
June 1969; Report #269 - "Dissent and Individual 
Initiative in Planning Offices,", May 1971; 
Report #274 - "The Planning Agend^ and the Black 
Community," November 1971. Goodm^, William I* 
and Eric C, Freund, (eds) * Principles and 
Practice of Urban Planning, (Washing^onT^ *C . t 
Internationai City Managers Associati^on , 1968). 
See especially Chapter 18, "The Local Planning 
Agency^ Organization and Structure," by James 
H. Pick ford and Chapter 19, "The Local Planning 
Agency: Internal Administration," by John T, ^ 
^ Howard, 

Ranney, David, Planning and Politics in the Metro- 
polis , (Columbus, Ohio: C^E. Merrill Publishing 
Company, 1969). ' ~ w 



111, 



i 

U.S* Advisory Cortmissibn on Intergo.varnjtiQntal . 
Relations/ Regional Decision Making : New ^ 
Strategies for Substate Districts / Volxines 1 and 
2, (Washington / D.Ci* Governinait Printing ' Of f ice 
1973) , \ ^ ' ^ " . ' 

U.S. Advisory Coiranisstlon on Intergovernniental 
Relations / jyTierican Federal Ism i Ii>to the Third 
Century , T^shington ^ D * C * i Goverftmant Printing 
Office/ 1974) , ^ - 



rung 

A, (Sl^ls , objeqtives and strategies 

planning issues identification techniques 
2 , goal formulation ^ techhiques 
Agency work, program^ deveiopfnent 

C, Involving citizens 

D, Evaluation of work program outcomes 

E, Inter-agency dtoordination and resource shading 



Useful references for this set of discussions 



include : 



Seeley^ J*, "What is Plarining? pefinition and 
Strategy^" Journal of the American Institute 
of Planners ^ May 196 4. ^ ^ ^ 

McLouglin^ J*B* ^ Urban and Re^onal Planning ! 
A Systems Approach fL^ondonl Faber and Faber, 
T969r. ^ ^ ^ ~~ 

' ^ Chadwick , G. ^ A ^ Systems View^ of Planning ,. 

(London- - Pergamon^ 1971) t 

Claire, William H. (ad). Handbook on Urlpan . 
Planning , (New York ^ Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Company, 1973). See Chapter 1 by William; H. 
Claire,Vj 

IV; / Planning Information 

^A. Basic information needs in planning 
1 . land use information 
2 * - demographic information 

3* economic activity information ^ -\ 

4. social characteristics 
B. Uses of information in planning 

1, information as the basis for planning issue 
identification 

2, information as a means to obtain support for 
planning activities 

> 3, information as a means to monitor planned change 



Useful referenaes for the discussion oii land use 

• , "* 

. / ' ' ' , 

information include! - - 

_ .• ^ . . , ' 

' Chapin , F , Stuart , Urban Land Use Planning ^ / 
_ ' (Urbana^ Illinois i University of Illinois 
Press , 1965) * » 

Goo'dman^ William I, and Eric-C, Freund (eds) / 
Principles and Practice ^ of Urban Planning ^ 
(Washington^ D.C.: International City Managers 
. Association^ 1968). See Chapter Five on Land 
Use Studies by Shirley P, Weis's. ■ 

Clawson, Marion^ R. Burrell Held, Charles ^^H, 
Stoddard^ Land for the Future , (Baltimore*^ 
Johns Hopkins" Press for Resources for the 
Future , 1960) . . ^ . 

^ U.S. Urban Renewal Administration and Bureau 
Of Public^ Roads, Standard Land Use ^ Coding 
Manual % A Standard C 1 as s i fi cation for 
' identifying and Coding Land^ Use Activities , 
, (Washington,^ 1365)*. 

U. S, BureaiS of the Budget, Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual p (Washington, 196 3) . 

Useful) references for demographic information include 

Clark, Colin, Population Growth and Land Use , 
(New Yorki^ St. Martins :pfess"^1968) , 

Stockwell, Edward G, , Population and People , 
(Chicago r Quadrangle Books, T96 8)V= 

Barclay, George. W.., Tedhnique^ of Population ^\ 
: Analysis , (New York: * John Wiley, 1958), ~~\ 

Isard, Walter, Methodig of Regiohal Analysis , 
(Cambridge, Massach"uset:ts : MIT PresSv^ 1960)^. ' 
S.ee ^especially pp, 5 ^^9. / 

For a, discussion of gQneral social characteriatics ' 

of urban settlement see : ' ' , ^ * 

Gans , Herbert J- , People and Plans pssays 
on Urban ProblGms and Sol u t i Q n s ; , { New Vor k : ' ' 
Basic Books , 196 8.) / " ' 



Glazer, Nathan and Daniel Patrick Moynihan^ h 
B eyond the Malting Pot , (Cambridge^ Massaehusetts i 
Harvard University Press ^ 19&3) * , = 

Taeuber >/ Karl and Alnia^ Negroes in ' citles , 
\cagoi Aldine Preis/1965), 



- Perloff , Harvey S,^ "New Dijrections ^n- Social 
Planning," Jourrtal of the American institute 
of P lanners , Volume XXXI, No/ 4", 1965 / ~pp7 "297-|p4 

Levels of Plan , Development ^it ' ^ ' \/ [ ■ ' 

A. ' Geographic levels of planning 

1, the neighborhood . * 

2, the municipality ' ' 

3, "the region 

B, Integrating.^evels of Planning ^ ^ 

1. existing^hrtethods 

2. methods suggested in theory 

3. functional planning integration into various 
geographic levels 

References in neighborhood planning' Includes 

Perry, Clarence "Arthur, Housing for the Machine 
Age , (N0W York i Russell Sage Foundation, .1939)* 

Perry, Clarence Arthur, "The Neighborhood Unit," 
in Regional Survay of New York and Its Environs , 
(New York ^ Regiona3~Planning Association^ 1929) , 
^= ^ ^ pp. 22-140. 

American Public Health Association, Planning the 
Neighborhood , (Chicago, Illinois^ Public Admin ^ - 
istratipn Service^ 1960). ^ ^ ^ 

Kostka^ V, Joseph, Neighborhood Planning , (Winnepeg 
Manitoba I University of . Manitoba, 1957), 

RdferencGs fop municipal level planning includei 

Kent, T,T,, Urban General Plan , (San Francl^cO/ 
' California: "Charidler Pr^essV ^196 4) , 

Goodman, William I, and Eric C. Freund (edsl. 
Principles and Practice of Urban Planning, 
(Washington, D.Ci International City Managers 
Association, 1968), See especially the following 

* Chaptors * ^ , . . 

1. Chapter 8 "Governmental and Community 

Faci li ties " 

2, Chapter 9 "City Design and City Appearance 



\ 
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3. Chapter 12 "Defining Development Objectives 

4, Chapter 13 "The' Comprehensive Plan" 
5* Chapter 14 "Prograiraning Coinmunity 

Development" ^ * 

References for regioha*! level .planning include i ^ 

Ajierican Society, of Planning Officials ^ Planning 
Advisory Seryice Reports , Report #114 "AnneKation ; 
Studies"/ Septeirtoer 1958; Report^J255 ^'Increasing 
State and Regional Power in the Development 
' Process," March 1970; Report #262 "Metropolitan , 
Planning Policy Implementation," October 19 70 ;\ 
.'Report #239 "Metropolitan Review, " i^October 1968* 

Perlofff/ Harvey S, , "Key Features of Regional -J 
Planning," Journaf of the American - Institute ^ of 
Planners , Volume XXXIvriTor 3 , May 1968 , . ppT 153-159, 

VI, Plannifng Controls and linple'mentation Unit \ 

A* Direct controls ' \ ^ . - " 

1 . zoning ^ " ' 

2. suh-^di vision ' I ^ 1.. _ 

3. urban renewal and redevelopment T " 
Indirect controls > - 
1, taxation policies « ^ 

Useful references in zoning and redevelopment laws 

5? 

include i - 

American Society of Plannirtig/Of Ileitis , 
' ^^^^^ - The . TOKt o^f "a" Mod-el Z on ^ny 7 Qrdljnance7 ^ {chioago i 
1966) . " ' ' , 

' Babcock , Richard F*, The Zoning Gaine Municipal 

^ Practices and PQlicies: ,^^i (Madison , . Wisconsin t 

University of ^iscohsin Press , 1966), ' . 

Beuscher, J.H, > l>and^^ Use Controls . — Cases and 
Materials ,. (Madi^n, Wisconsin r College Printing 
and Typing, 19g^) • > 

Haar, Chart's .M, , Land Use Planning i A Casebook 
on the. Ug^ Misuse f and Re -Use of Urban Land, 
iBostony^assachusettiV Little / Brown , 1959 ) , _ 

' Technical Planning Associates , Subdivisiohi i 
Design and Review, (Hartford, Connecticut : 
^ ConnectTcut Federation of Planning and- Zoning 
AgencioB , I960) , 

* 
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STUDENT feXp I NG ,LIST 

^^^udent reading can be selected iromfthosfe it^i 
* cit#d in . the preyious section jind the fo|:lowing general 



planning texts 



Claire; Willfliam H. (ed) , Handbook on Urban . 
Planning , ONew York r Van Npstrand Reinhold 
Compariy , 1973) * ■ ' f ^ 

,Ga\lion, Arthur B, and Eisner, Simon, The ^ 
i tlrban Pattern : City Planning and Desiqn% 
(New York %l ^. Van.Nosferand Company, 1975). 

Goodman, William I. and Eric C, Freund (eds) , 
Principle^ and Practices q'f Urban Planning 
{Washington , D*C;f International City Managers 
Associatipn, 1368)* : J 

'I ¥ 



Instructional stratsqies 

Research Paper 

Each student shall prepare a research paper. The 



research paper shall 



document. 'To accomp 
outline presented he 



/if possible, be organized as a planning 
>lish this, the paper should follow the 
!re. Research paper topics can be developed 

aroun^ ahy planning, or development issue either of current ! 

0 ° i - 

Jor historical' intereist. Examples of: themes* citizen involvemen|t 

^ ^ t - ^ " ^ ■ I 

Jiechniques, otfganiz:.ng for planning planning theories, planning 

history, a critique | of current planning practice or methods, ■ 

planning education etc : 

Organization of the Research^Paper 

1, The Title and Orgahizat ion ; . , 

A, Title Pagu = : . 

The title page contains the;title of the study, the 
course number and name , and ■ the date * 

&. Preface or Acknowledgements ^ - , 

If the study was conduGted under unusual circumstances, 
was done ini cooperation with another class member., ^ 



2:iJ 



or relied heavily upon the input or assistance of 
others, acknoWledgenient , of these conditions or r"^'^-/ 
*CQnttibutprs should be made on this page* 



C, Table: of Contents . . , 

Organize material so that the text will be presented 
^, in a logical and understandable format* Consider 
' .the material to be presented in each section and 
organize each section under subheadings whenever 
poasi^e . ^ / ^ ; 

- D. I^ist of Tables ; ^ 

E.. List of Illustrations ^ - 

^. The Text .: . . . 

*A', Introduction ^ - ^ ^ ■ . - . 

The introduction informs the reader of the -nature ' 
of the study and establ/sh%s the' framework* The' 
introduction defines the probl^jn, describes the 
need^ and states the possible ^^olutionS' which will 
J quide the course of study* The following .elements 

^ should be considered in; the. intrpductibri : 

justification and need ^ for the study 
precise statement of the research problem 
and research area . 
precise 'Statement of the hypotheses - (if any) 
definition of terms 
limitations of the study 
^ , review of pertinent literature 
organization of the st^udy 
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I / 



f. 



B. Substantive Report / ^ " / * 

In this section the^ essential findings of the 
study are presentedJ^ The development of thii section 
should include the cla^si f ication ^ -anallysis ^ synthesis^ 
an^ testing of the da.ta collected ^o that the conclu= 
^sio^f of the study may be made evident,' In the analysis 
of the data, tf\e Important facts^ that the' collected 
evidence reveals should be pointed Jut and relationships 
that help explaih the facts should be established. 

The findings of the study may be organized as follows: 

presentation of information, * 
anaiysis of informatioji ' 1 ' 



t ... 



C. Conclusion 

This final chapter in the report should include 
the following I f ' - 

■■ ■ » 

sununary of findings ' ' / 
conclusions, recommendations, predictions 

In the suminary^ the procedures, findings, and evolve- 
ment of the problem should be briefly reviewed. The 
^important points of the study are brought together 
in the suirunary , but not all the evidence upon which ^ 
they are based is repeated. The conclusion and 
recommendations are stated precisely and are related 
directly to the hypotheses or the formulation of the 



3, Reference Materials 

s 



A. Bibliography 

Planning Organization Study ^ * 

A short paper and oral discussion ^n the organization 

and work program of an area planning agency shall be prepared 

by each student.. The study shall take into account the 

following factors concerning the agency ^ 

a. internal organization 

b* funding sources 

c, ^ goal setting and work program planning 

d, the citizen involvement mechanism (if any) 

^, interrelationships with other planning agencies 

The student should try to develop as nearly as possible 
a perfect working model for his agency taking into account 
each of the factors i above and thorrl determining the degree 
of deviation from the model that the existing operation of 
the agency, may esxhibit. 

Examples of agencies to be selected include: Akron 
' Planning Depar fefiipiTt , NEFCO, COG, Summit County Planning 
Department, Comprchtiinsi ve Health Planning., AMATS , United 



Way^ Criminal Justice Commission^ etc. The student should 
Gonsult with the instructor before approaching a planning 
agency for an interview, information) etc* 

Mid'-term and Final Examination 

mTmPB OF EVALUATION . ^ ^ 

The methods of evaluation should be closely tied to the 
preceding set of instructional strategies. The allocation of^ 
quality points for student evaluation should also be flexible 
and a suggested format is given below* 

1, "research paper 35 points 

.2, agency profile ^ 15 points 

3, mid^term examination . , .25 points 
4* final examination . , . , 25 points^ 
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AN INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE 
FOR ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 



Robert E. Arnold 
Youngstown State University 



URBAN TECHNOLOGY DiVELOPMENT PROGRAM i 
Youngstown Stati Univer.slty 



iijpported by n qran.t from thn National Science Foundation 
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This series of modules has been designed to serve 
as a guide in the development of an Urban Technology 
Currieuluin, The modules ^are an outgrowth o^ an extensive 
skills and needs survey of public and private organizations 
in the fields of planning and public works. Modules are an 
outline for a course o^f instruction designed to teafth 
studelnts the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in, the d^ily operation of planni^ and 
public works related organiiations * J 

Thes^^Lmodules are developed^ printed^ and distributed 
by the Urban Technology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center for torban Stipes for Youngstown 
State University with National Science^oundation suppbtt. 



STATEMENT^ OF OBJECTIVES' , .r \ . 

t The purpose of this module is to provide the 

student with the opportunity to learn trie basic apGOunting 
ir^formation necessary tor the understanding of financial 
statements and financial operations. In addition, the 
student will *learn the basics of budgeting taxes ^ the 
financing within school systems and general information 
about the financial communications a^* techniques 
necessary to acquire funds, 

.INSTRUCT IONaS OUTLINE • ' 

_ , -- - 1 

I. General Considerations 

A, Accounting fundamentala 
1, basic structure 
J 2, accounting cycle f 

, - 2* books of oxiga^nal entry 

Financial statements 

1. balance shee^ L., ^ 

2, income ^ statement 
relationship of statements 

Good coverage of thi¥ material^ can be found in a number 

/ ^ 

of introductory aacounting textbooks, but I recommend 
one of the following; * ' ^ 

Meigs, Walter B., Mosich^ A,N,/ and Johnson/ 
.Charles E., Accountrng - T he Basis for Business 
Decisions_, (Third/Edition; McGrAw^Hill Book 
= Company) , pp. 1^]^9 4, * » 

Niswonger, C.^ Rclllin, and Fess, Phillip , 
Accounting P r inqiples , (Eleventh Edition, i 
% - Sou t h Wo s torn P ub 1 1 s | i ng Company), pp. 1-160. 



V 



other 'source'^,^^are^: . % , * 

jQfhnson, Glenn h\ and Gentry, James A. , 
Finney and Miller ^ s Principles of .Accounting / 
Introductory , CSeventh Eat*ion; Englewood \ 
Cliffs , ^ew Jersey i Prentice-Hall, Inc*). 

* ' '' ^ 

*Schattke, R.W. , Jensen H,-G, , and Bean^ V.L. ^ 

Accountlnq-Coocepts and Uses^ ^ (Bostoni ^ 

^ Allyn and. Bicon , Cn^,) . , 

II. Statement Analysis 
Aj Ratio analysis 

B. Working capital a 

C. Long-term investinent 



^ The best kind of coverage of^«ils topic is found in 
actuil .publi Aed stAements / but the techniques cah be 
found in a number of accounting teKtbooks , including the j 

"following* • - ^ 

Kennedy , Ralph D. and Mcf^ullln, Steward Y. , 
Financial Statements - Form, Artalysis , and 
Interpretation, (Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D, Irwin , Inc. ) , pp* 344-'401^ ' " 

Myer, John , Financial Statement Analysis , ^ 
' (Englewood Clif fs , ^ew Jersey : "Prentice^ 
Hall, Inc, ) , pp. 201-265. 

Foulke, Roy A. Practical Financial Statement ^ 
Analysis , (McGraw-Hill Boojc'^^Company ) , pp. l /y-6 01. 

Ill, Fund Accounting / 

A, General information ' ' 

B, Revenue accounting^ 

}C. Expenditure accounting ^ • * 

D . Capital funding i 

Rather complete coverage on this subject can be found 
in the following"! ' . 

' LynnS Edward S. and Freeman, Robert J., 
^. ^ Fund Accounting, Theory and Practice , (Engle- 
I wood Ciltfs, New Jersey! Prentice-Hall, ■ 
Inc. ) , pp. 131-320. 
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•Additional/cojprage can be provided ini 

% Mikesell, R*M. and Hay, Leon , Governmental 

^ - Acqoun€lng , (Homewood^ Illinois s Richard 
7 * D- Irwinrinc-), pp, 1-^153, / . 

lev. Financing 

A. Present value concept - ^ ^ 

' a. Money markeis 

C. Underwriting techniques * 

The sources- of information on tr/es^ subjects are 
varied/ but the following publications will provide the 

required material! ' " - - 

Eiteman, Wilford J.; Dice, Charles A., 
/ and Eiteman, David K. . - The Stock . Market , 
^ (Fourth Editioiu McGraw-Hill Boo:^Compa 
pp. 1-208, 1 

' Weston, J. Fred and Brigfea^, Eugene , 
. Essentials of Managerial Ffnance , (Third 
Edition; Hinsdale , Illinois i The Dryden 
Press) , pp, 213-239 r^p, 297-323, 

Mao, James C . T, , \C or pirate FinancSal Deoisions ,- 
(Palo Altd, California: P^von Publishers)!^ 
^ . pp, 351-507. ^ ^ . 

V. Specific Accounting Situations ^ 

A. Planning and budgeting . 
1. general backiround ^ 
2* operations budget 

3, capital budget 

B. Taxes ^ ' 

1, federal income tax 
^ ' ^ 2. state and local ta^es 

3 . payroll taxes y 

4, property taxes . . 

C. ' School systems 

1. accounting methods 

2. finan^cing poliGies 

Thorough coverage of this material can be found in . 



the following: 



« 



Matz, Adolph, Curry, Othel J, and Usry, Milton F, 
Cost Acc ounting- Planning and Control , (Fifth 
Mi"tion ;#South-^Western Publishing Company) 
'pn. 379-496. 



'A' 



i CTOwningshield, Gerald R. and Gorman ,. 
, Kenneth A* , Cost Accounting - Principles 
and Managerial Applications , (Third Edition; 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company) ^ pp. 401-449, 

Weston, J, Ifc-ed and Btigham> Eugene F. , * 
Essentials of Managerial Finance , (Third ^ 
Edition-SHinsdale , Illinpis i Dryden Press) f % 
pp. 12-36rpp* 96-134; pp; 240-270. 

\ Mao , J ames C . T . , ^ Corporate Financial /Deci sio , ' 
(Palo Al^to, California i Pavan Publisners) , 
69-^92. ^ ■ , 

■ ■ . ■ • ■ ? * 

Lyrtn^ Edward S, and Freeman, Roaert J. > 
Fund Accounting Theory and Practf^e j (Engte- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersdyi Prentice-^^il , 
, Inc;) , ppT 797-84g. ^ " ' . 

Mikesell, R-M- and Hay,. Leon E.., Governmental 
Acctfujfiting^ <Homewood, Illinois i Richard D/ 



pp. 



Irwiif, Inc J , pp, 452-500; pp. 547-594. 

Sommerfeld, Ray M, , Anderson, Hershel M. , 
- and Borck , ^Horace R. , An Introduction to 
Taxation , pp. 1/1-4/11; pp/ 12/1-12/4; 
pp/ 2 8/1-21/13. ^ 



^STUDENT READrNG LIST 



I, General consideratio^B^ 

I recommend one of the fcSllowing textbook^' be used 

by the students : ^^'^ ' .-^^ 

Meigs, Walter B, , Moslch, A*N., and Johnson, 
» Charles E, , Accounting - The Basis for 
Business Decisions , (Thrrd Edition; McGraw--^ 
Hill Book Company) -, pp, 1 = 19 4 

Nlswonger, C, Rollin and Fess, Phillip E, , 
Accounting Principles , (Eleventh Edrtion; 
South-Western Publishing Company) . f 

Johnson, Glenn L. an^ Gentry, James , ^/ 
Filnney and Miller *s Princip^les of. Accounting, 
\-_,I^troductory , (Seventh Edition; Englewood 
CliCff s / NeBw Jersey! Prentice-Hall, Inc»)* 



^ ' * Sahattke^ R*W*^ jensen/ H,G-^ and Bean^ ^ 

VpL.^ Accountlrig - Conoepts and Uses ^ 
* (BostonT Allyn and Bacon, Inc. ) , 

IX. Statement* Analysis . - 

A number of teKtbooks , including the f ollpwing: 

' ^ Kennedy, Salph. D, and McMull^n, Stewatd Y, , * 

Financial Statgmeri^^-Form , Analysis , and 
Interp retation , (^pmewood , Illinois i 
Richard D\ IrwiifT PP^ 344^401* 

Myer , Llohn N. , ' Financial 'Statemant Analysis , 
Englewood CliffF^ Nfew Jersey i Prentice -Hall , 
Inc.)^ pp. 201-265: 

III. Fund Accounting 

^Readable covGrage on this subject is found in the 

- ^ 

following: ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

NMikesell ^ ^R.M, and Hay, Leon / Goyernmental 
Accounting ^ (Homewood, nrinois^ Richard 
^ / D. Trwin^ Inc.), pp. 1^153* ' 

IV. Financing 

^ - ^ ^ . ■ ^ . ;^ . ■ 

Th^ following publications will provide interesting 

material for the stu^enjb: ^ . ^ \, 

Eiteman, Wilford J, , Dice^ Charles A. and 
Eiteman, Davila K, , The Stock Market , 
(Fowth Edition; McGrav^^HilTT Book Company) , 
, pp. 1-208. ' - y > ^ 

W^ton, J, Fred and Byigham, Eugene F,, 
Essentials >of "Managerial Finance , (Th i r d 
Edition;' Hinsdale , Illinois : The Dryden 
Press) ^ pp. 213-239; pp , 297-323. 



V, J Specific: Accounting Situations 

Thorough crfverage of this material can be found in 

tthn followinff:' " ' 

Matz , Adolph , Curry '/^ OtjJbl J . and IJBry / 
Milton P\ , Cost Accoi4n ^/ng: Planning and 
Control , (rrfth Edition; South Western 
Pub 113 King Company), pp * 379--496, 



lO [ J \ 



-J 



Crowningshield*^ Gerald R, and Gorman, 
Kenneth A, , . Cqst^GCDunt ing grinciple& ' 
anS ^nageri^l Applicat-4iQn-s , ( f 1 "i 1 r d Edition; 
. Boston : ^ Houghton Mi f flin Cornpanv^ / pp, - ■ 
401-44.^ , . " ' ' r \ ' , ' 

Wusbon, J, ^tnil andMBr J.gham, I'ligcne- F,, 
^- ^agj^ nji alb of Ma i^a qor lal Finaiic o , ^ (Th i. rd 
Bidirl^^n- Hinsdale, Illinoisi Dryden .PresH), 
pp. 12-36; pi5. 96-154; pp. .240-270. ^ 

^M^o , J .1 no s 1 ' . T . , - Corno ra t F i n-aiic i al Doci s i on 
.^f P :\ L r V .\ 1 1 o , Call ^^rT^'W^ "^^i^^arrT m h jT ^hovTi 
i pp . ,0^-92 , ^ ^^""^ . ^ ' ■ ^ 

liYnn , Fdward and FrGeman / Robert J.; ' \ ^ 
Fund Acco unting - Thoory and PractK^ , 
TFrujlii^v^ood Cliffs , - New Jersey: Pren^j.cc = 
Hal 1 , inc, ) , np, 797^343^ 

Mikcsellr i<.M- and Hay ^ Loon F,, 
Governinontfal A ccounting / (Home wood 1 11 i no is-:; ■.■ 
Ri cTuircT D, Irwin , Inc . ) , pp . 4 5 2 - 5 0 Q ; 
pp, 5 4 7-594. ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

Sorruncr field ^ Ray M, , Anderson; Hershcl ^I. 
and brock, Horace R. , An Introduction v.^ 
Taxation, pp. 1/1-4/11; pp. 12/1-12/4; 
pp. 28/1-28/13. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATFGY 

- ■ ■ - - — ---- 

This module attempts m a very short period of time, 

to prepare the student to handle situations that by their 

very nature , ar^:* extrenit.^ly complex si tipa t^ions . With tliis 

in mind, if- im important that: tdio toaclier In^ wc^ll ^^^Vs^Hl 

in the sui.>]L^.:t^ ]jjc:aiiBe tiie only way tins amcuint c» f iiiai;ei\Lal 

c vn be Drest.M\t(u: in thih^ t i.mo trame is wi.tli n qruid ^,Mcr:n;- 
■ I 

room pre^;^ in tat- i on . ^ 

f'iaeii K\\ tii'^ .niihf- soce inns rind snb^MHUnuns nliould hnve 
ruadina ana mioFI.mm niit-.Mn :\\\y. \.{\\ yi.nl , Ino-cir.* iUKnt von 

i btMifin], 'P'l- .:a mF ;;luMi]a F, • Mnarnve'M! lo hn^'o n^.id 
the inat(M-ia! [ \u .Uhl hnve U.Hi:5i- .ittemfMod nil 

c [ueH t i on n and p i oF p miis . 



As .cacli section or subsection is bccjuii, the teacher 
should lecture, on a gi\^Q and take h^asi..-^^ on the mater tal 
already read bve^'he student. This ahouid take aporoxima te ly 
five clai4:ireoru ii^.^ivn, Th ^ [:'-^'nb lenu? a r-e-3 i ;t:i(:>d lehould then 
ije eovered co-^"' b ''"elv in class v;lt:'i the scuder^ts bc^mg 
^j.i'ven tiie ^ uc"' ssit^' ''\o :'M:d: auuSLions ^uK3ie: arti correct 
errorn in 1 '■.'^:i-;o r]; , I:L^ ^ b / esc s!'f iC i'cuM^ 

classroopi h(3urs ; Ch^r!- last two hourR o ^- ^^ach of the f^ive 
major sectLcir- .tionid bo an ce^aminat ion including both 
siib j' mM: i \H' au'^i ^"Vrteo,M scelAsisq technLqueff. Thiese testis 
h[\(/>ii1^{ b'. vleuiC'U^ enoucjh^ ::or the top students to be 
chalfengcd end broad enoucdi for the lower rangb student, to 
f)ass In spi. tu ^e' iaissinq on-^ or two points [previous . Ly 
covered in class. The t^^st should be given back and 
r^^vLowed with Hi- students. ' ■ 

T'he abov'^ tLHjfniigue :diouLd be rol lowed in each ot 
the ^une\i()ns with sDme sLlqht time variations to a^Japt to 

the spt-cifi/.- sabjecls. At tlu^ completion oi thiB work 

f 

tha clas:.!'ooni f mis ' sd id. uu eighty hours. Tiio Btudent 
.siouLd bt^ J ns fas ts trul that at luast an ad'iitional BO houic^ 

•! ):;.; 'i i IMS v.s 1 I t'^ rtH[Uii^Hl tn ]ua^pf.^rly 
unct SLC5 taui.! tsiis ir/itsi luiL. 

\^/lhMss a asSfC^ M^ s^^st. -Ml is used tills niairaa il v/ilJ have 
[ : ^ p.- M,^^M..c i_ 1 * M:s ■i.'Sr s^ucs^S' )VfM" t ws guarters 
. ( nd \-./h a - i t< ■ ' . I : ■ - si s 'Miss t * a sp a Mm is sst ^C f Is • 

hi a . ■ 1 e s ■ I , s. . ■ ; f • I s ' ' * ! i \ ^ 1 i M ! I : s» ^ ' • i a t st » a las • , 



^ METHODS OF EVALUATION 

Tho best mctliod oif ovaluatidn for this kind of material 
'is the tei^tinq at hlic ^ and of nach s'^ction, as noted above, 
For. tliis method ^-.o bo successful, it is imperative that 
'all material co^^-.- ^^r.-d within the secti.on ];g tested in one 
form or .ano^: "r, ft in bosi: ^lat thc^ Lest itnelf he 
long anouqh to r^yt the - student under sufficient prossure 
^o that he or shr^ can become acquainted with the kind 
of pressure t ha L''" v; i. 11 bo faced in actual practice. 

Tlie fallow up roviGw of the, test is critical to ^the 
learniiig process. It gives the student a chance to 
rethink the answer given and view it in light of the proper 
answer , 
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^ This .^Gr\os of modules has been designed to serve 

a3 a guil]3/ in tnc^ developmant of Urban TGchnolog;/ 
Curriculum. The modules .are . an outgrowth of an extensive 
skills ;and needs . survey of public and ^^£vate organisations, 
in the fields of plannina and public works* Modules are an 
outrine for ,a course of instruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in the daily operation of planning and ^ ' 
public works related organizations. 

These modules are developed, printed^ and distributed 
by the -'Urban Technology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center for Urban Studies for Youngstowr^^ 
State University with National Science Foundation support. 
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STAT 



EMENT OF OBJECTIVES 



i- _ 

The put^pose (,:) t this coursG is to fami liari zg the student 
wi th soine basic analy t: i. cal techn Lques and thGor.ies employed 
by Urban Ec^^non:i 5^ ts ^ in exploring Lhe "jharac tcris tics and 
protal6"ms of an^ urban area, FLycther^^ i1^ is intended that the 
stu^nt will be air'bcjo apply these tools to a particular 
urban area of concern. To accomplish thiis ambitious task, 
tha following, methodology is proposed T 

1. Introduce, the students to each technique and 
theory. 

2. Work up examples to illustrate 'how each tecl^niqua 
is empirically implemented . ^) ^ 

3. Provide the student with a set of data, ei ti^er 
actual or simulated^ and require him to obtain / 
results from application of each technique. 1 

INSTRUCTIONAL O UTLINE 

I* On the nature and charadteris'tics of public goods 

A, Public goods vs. privatca goods 

*1. dem^ind conditions for private goods 

2. demand conditions for public goods | 

3 . supply conditions for private goods 
-^^r- supply conditions for public goods 

B. driteria for determining the appropriate level of 
g^overnment at which . particular public goods should 
bo pjrovided 

1. spatial extent of the benefit area 

2. econcyarfes of scale associated with the specific 
public goods 

3. degrr^e of variation in demand for the goods 
^ 4. the nature ci^id extent of externalities 



An excellent analysis of this sGction is presented by - 

Bish, Robert L. and Nourse, Hugh Urban 
Economics and Policy Analysis , (New York: 
McGraw-Hill "look Company , 19 75 ) , pp. 109-140. 

Part I=A is effectively covered in; 

Horhar/ Bernard P, / ilodern Public Fdnance , 
(third edition; Homewood/ Illinois: Richard 
d: Irwiri, Inc., 1975), pp. 22 = 44. 

ftusqrave, Richard A. and Musgrave, Peggy B., 
Public Finance ^ In Theory and Practice , (second ' 
\: editionr'New York: McGraw-Hill Book Coiripany, 

\ ^'^^%) ' ^-'P' 49 = 80. ^ - ' 

- ... \ . ^ 

Anderson . .William II., Financing Modern Government, 
(Boston: Vioughton ftifflln Company, 1973) , pp. 18-39 

A niore advanced arM^ complete review of the theory of 

^ public goods and their provision is found in- 

Mueller, Dennis C, ^'Public Choice: A Survey," 
Jnurnal of Economic "Liter ature , Voluine 14, 
No^^J m-ie 1976, pp. 395-433 i 

Two readings of value for P^rt I-B ate: 

Advisory Commission . on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Perf ormance of Urban Functions : L'ocal and Areawrde , 
Volume M-21, SeptenODer 1963 , pp. 41-60, 

Stocks, Anthony H. , Considerations of Scale in 
Providing; State and Local Public Goods, (Morgantown, 
C West Virginian West Virginia University, 

Bureau of Business Research, June 1968), pp. 1^10. 

II-. Urban growth theory ^ and estimation 
A. Economic base / ^ \ 

1. discussion of the theory u 

2. explanation of the di fforent methods to distinguish 
basic from non-basic activities 

3. critiqiif^ of method and concept 

-B. Introductioh to input;^output analysis 

1. discussion of the theory 

2. method Of constructing I-^O tables 

3. limitations of the analysis 



The best single source to cover the material in this 

sec'tion is found in: 

Heilbrun, James, U rban Economics and p ublic 
P o 1 L c V , ( N cv; Y n r k i" " si . ' Mar i, i n s P r □ 3 s , 19 7 3), 
pFrTj7-175. 

A more br^,:' troatment is found in: ■ 

Brov n , Doualaa M. , Introduction t'o Urba^ Economics , 
(Nov- York:" AcadGi|a Presy , 197477 PP- 46-67. 



. or : 



■ Hoover, Edgar M. , An Introd uction to Regional 
Economics , ' (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1971*, 
7r7" 221-2 48 . * 

An extensivo and highly detailed discussion of the 

Economic Base Theory is contained in a readings book by: 

' Pfouts,' Ralph w. , The Techniques of Urba n Economic 
AnalysJ^, (West Trenton, New Jersey: Chandler- 
Davis Publishing CoiKpany , I960). 

A highly readable explanation of Input-Output Analysis 

and its applications is found: 

Miernyk, William H., The Elemcsn ts of Input-Ouiput 
AnalysJ^, (New York: Random House, 19 6 5)."-\j „ 

More information on the techniques to measure basic 

economic activity can be obtained from: 

Hildebrand, George. H. and Mace, Arthur, "The 
Employment Multiplier in an Expanding Economy, 
u^vir-:^:of Economics and Statistics, Volume ^2 , 
AugUiT T¥5 0,^7inTl^9. 



and : 
t 



TiPbQut, Charles M^. , The Coimnunity Economi c Base 
Stud;^, (Committee for Economic Development , Paper 
No . 16 f Dccemb^jr 1962), 



III. Effifciency inj the public sector 
A . Bone f i "-cos t analysxH 

1, GXTJQS lL Lon of: the thcjory 

2. applLcntions in yovcrnmont 



3., strengths and weaknesses 
B.\ C©^t-ef f ectiyeness technique 
^\ V.l, analysis of the concapt 

2, applications in government 
^ 3. problen?s of measurement and implementation 

A concise and we^l-wr.^ tten source on public budgeting 

efficiency is: , * 



/ . Herber^ BGrnard P., Mddern ^ Publiq Finance ^ 

^hirc^ edition ; Homev/ood , 1 1 1 i noi s 1 ~ ~ Ri chard 
irv/in, Inc., 1975), pp.. 401-419. ^ 

A somewhat more rigorous analysis^ -is found in: 



Musgr^ave, Richard A. and Musgrave , Peggy B. , 
' ..^^'-^ £ub^l_l^j ^ Finance - In/ ^ Theory and g^ractlce, (second 

^ edition; NewYork : McGraw-lfill Book Company, 

1976) , pp. 154-20^. 

^ The definitive discussion of be/ief it-cost analysis 
is found in: * V 

Turvey; R. , and Pres^,; A*R,, "Cost-Benefit ^ 
Analysis: A Survey, Eaonomic Journal , 
-^^ .. December 1965, pp* 683--'^35, 

An- exce^llent review of cost-ef f ^ti veness th"eory and 

ita applications - i 5 'contained in: ri v 

Hitch, Charles, J, andj Mckean , ^ Roland N» , 
The EcQnomics of '^DefenBe in the Nuclear Age , 
lCaTi|bridge , Massachusetts : " Harvard University 
Press , 1960) , ^, ^ ' 

IV, Urban fiscal ^i^suei 
A, Sources of funds 

1. ^ the pr6perti& t^x 

2. sales taxes/ ^ 

3. income taxesw._ , . . / 

4. otdier tax sources • w ^ 

5. user charges , 

6 . intergovernmental transfer payments 
Fiscal imbalance / j ^ 

1. the Federal Government vs * the states and 

= municipalities ' ^ : ' ^ 

2; the central cj-ties vs , the suburbs 
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^ A concise discussion of urban financial sources and 
problem's is found in: 

Biah, Robert L , and " Nourse , Hugh 0. / Urban 
^economics and Policy Analysis , (New York ^ 
Mcffraw-Hill Book "Company V 19 7 5 ) , pp, 141-174. 

/ 

Som^wh^ more cxtbiosive in Lhe discussion of this 

topic is the work of: ' 

Heilbrun, Jamusv UrlJan Economics and. Pubj^i^r 
P^lcy^ , (New Yorkl^^t . " M^tin ' s Press, '1974) , 
. ' pp. "317-362. . ^ 

An excellent discussion of urban tax sources is found in: 

iMutli^ Riciiard F . , Utban E conomic Problems ^ 
\ (Naw^York- Harper^^nd Rov/, 1975)7 P^* 328-^360. 

For a very concise stat^^nt on urban finance see: 

Hirsch, Werner 2, , Urban EGonomic^'' Analysis , 
(New York:^ McGraw-Hill Bool^^om^ny , 1973), 
, .pp, 396-418. " ^ 



STUDENT READING LIST 
^The NatuVe and Characteristics of Public Goods 

The best^source of ^forAation for students -on this 
topic is found in 



Bish, Robert and Nourse, Hugh 0., Urban 
Econo mics and Public^ policy Analysis , (New York: 
McGraw-^HiiriBook Company, 1975), pp. 109-^140, 

\ ^" - 

For a r::ure elementary treatment of this rrfeterial see: 

Anderson, William 0,, Financing Modern Government ^ 
(Boston, Massachusetts'- Houghton Mifflin Company , 
. 1973) , pp. 8-39 . . . " 

Those instructors seeling a more rigorous and extensive 
discua^iroR he. ire should assign i , ^ 

Herber, Bernard P,, Modern Public Fina nce , (tht^i-- 
odition^ Homewood, II liners: Richard D. irwiii^, 
Inc, , 1975) , pp. 22-44. 



7 *.i i ^ 
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^ " Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations , 

Performance o^ IJrban Functions : Local and Argewide 
VoTume M-21, Saptember OMV' pp . ffl^60 . ' ■ 

'' If 
Urban Growth Theory and Estimation 

ThQ proicrrGd Etudent a^i^^^^nt for this Bection is: 

Heilbrun, James, Urban Economics and Public 
PoUcy , (New York i St. Martina's Press, 1973), 
pp7 137-175. - - 

Other use f ul di scussions of this topic are^' found in : 

Hirschy Werner , Urban Economic Analysj^ T- 
(Ne0 York: McGraw-Hill Book Cpmpany , 197 3) , 

pp./ 18^-232 . " 

3rown , Douglas M. , Introduction to '\Urban Economi cs f 
-(New^York: Academic Press/ 197.4T / pp. "46-^67 . 



and 



Hoover, Edgar M., An Introduction to Regional 
Analysis , (New YorFT Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. , 1971) , 
pp. ^221-2 4 8. ■ . 



Efficiency in the Public 'Sector 

The best source of student information on this topij^" -—' ' 
is found in: 

Herber, Bernard P* , Modern Public Finance , 
r' - ^ (third edition; Homewood , Illxnois: "fiicFiard D. 

Irwin, Inc., 1975), pp. 401-419. 

Other useful- sources listed in ascending ordtM_; of rigor 



and 



Bisri, Robert L. and Nourse, Hucfh 0., Urban \ 
Eoonomics and. P olicy Analysi s ^ 



Musgr.avfri, F^ichard'A* and Musgrave, Peggy B., 
Pub lic Finance in Theory and Practice , (second' 
edTtion; Now York:" McGraw^Hiri Book Company/ 1976), 
pi), 1.^4-202. ^ 



Urban Fiscal issues 



First choice for strident jeading is: 



Bish^ Robert, L. and Noursa, Hugh 0,, Urban 
Econoipics and Public Analysis ^ (New York: 
McGraw--Hill Book^ CompanyT 1975), ^-pl41-^174, 

Othei^ useful sources for student consumption are: / 



Hochman , Harold M. (ed) , ^The Urban Economy ^ 
(Nc^Yor^ w,w, Nortpn Company "inc , , 19^6) # 



and : 



Grieson, Ronald E. (ed) ^ Urban Economics : ^ 
Rea dings and Analysis / (Boston, Mas.sachusetts : 
LTttle / Brown TT^nd Com.pany', 1973), pp. 415-^443. 

Schreiber, Arthur F.^ Gatons , Paul K. fend 
Cleminer, Richard.^B, ^(eds) , Economics of Urban 
Problems , (Boston , Massachusetts : Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1971), pp. 2C)2-276\ 

INSTRUCT IONAL STRATEGIES 

Since' this course is designed to stress applications of 
economic concepts to urban areas, the instructor should 
purs^ue problem solving methods of instruction where possible. 
In the first part of the course dealing with public goods, 
it would be useful 'to develop a matrix such as that shown in 
Appendix A. The instructor would supply a list of 40 or 50 
prcaducts like those shown in Column 1 and ea^h student would 
be asked to check the appropriate columns to indicate the type 
of product 'and the appropriate level of levels of government 
at which the good should be provided. fhis exercise, of 
course, would be assigned following the classroom lectures 
and discuss ibns on the nature and provision of public goods 
and the distinction botwoGn them and private goods. Upon 



completion of tho matrix, it would be desirable to devots^ mn&% 
class period to discuss how the students classified tMe j 

products assigned^ and any " additional goods the instructor 

^ , " ' J 

^£^shed include tor/fc^ass discussion. In adGlition^ 

studesnts should be a/Ble to state why they assigned any -t^od ^ 
to one or more levels o^ govarnmGnt; that is,- they should 
j us ti f y the choi cen . 

An interesting project for the second segment of the 
course^ the urban growth secti^on, would ba^to have the 
students do an economic base study for a county or metro- 
politan area of their choice, using the location quotient 
technique. Appendix B shows an application of this method 
for the Youngs tov/n --Warren SMSA for 19 72 including an 
^ployrnent multiplier following t^e totals. Data to complete 
the |Dase^non-base- calculations ^ can he obtained for any 
county or metropolitan area from the sources specified in 
Appendix Moreover , ^ach state bureau .of employment 

services provides monthly employment data by industrial 
ciassif ication fc>r the major metropolitan areas in the s»tate. 
Ohio/ for example^ such information is contained. in a 

report entitled Ohio Labor Market Information published by 

( '- — — - - ' ^ 

the Division of Research and Statistics, Ohio Bureau of 

/ 

Employment Services. By preparing several base ptudies for 
a metropolLtan area over five or ten yea^r intervals ^ it is 
possible for' ^;t:iuliMits tx) suu how the eauiiomic base changes 
as well as blu^ iMue loyiiKui t multiplier. 



* 
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Following a discus on of the theory of benefit^ cost ^ 
analysis andean exposition of the methodology in sedtion 
threes of tbe. coursM^, the ins truct^^'^ should j^taparl several 
examplos of hypothetical govornment projects with data on 
costs and' benefits ovei-- their projected life ^d then^have 
the stiidents conrTvnt*:^ the taene'tit-cost 'ratios at different 

• f- 

^ discount rates. L'or example, suppQsc .a metropolitan^ area 

/government is considering a five-year moscjuitp abatement 

program. ^ The. fios ts ^of the program are estimated to, b@ 

$150,000 In the first year, $125 ,000- in the next two years, ^ 

$100,000 in the, fourth year, and $80,000 in the fifth year. 

Benefits are estimated to be $250 ,000 m the firs't year, 

$180^,00a the second year, $125,000 in the third year, 

and $70,000 in the fourth and fifth years. Assuming the 

program can be implemented immodiately ' and the discount rate 

is 4 per cent , the present value of the program best is 

$543 ,04'6 , ^ the present value of the benefit stream, is $660 ,71-3, 

h 

and the benefit^cost ratio is 1,22, The project is meritorious 

If the discount rate is raised to 8 per cent, the present 

value of the program cost becomes $511,093, tha value of the 

benefits $6 30 , 854 , and tho bene ti t-^^fet Vatio , 1.23. Again, 

the project is desirable. 

J- / » 

In the final » st^ction of the course, the instructor should 
explore carefully with the students tho tax sources available 
to urban (fovornmiui t uni ts and the dGmands for public goods 
placed upon Lhom. lla Hhoiild alBo attempt to bring the learning 
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experiences of the students together by way of a meaningful 
suminary of the work accomplished. One effective method td do 
so is to use a simulation of a local economy with emphasis 
on the role of governmenti The Comitiunity Land Use Game or 
CLUG^^is an ^excellent learning eK^erience for students who 
^p-lay it^ since it incorporates many ofrthe principles and 
problemsVthat are the focal point of this olass* At least 
four .to six class periods should be set aside to play ar 



T 



evaluate the perfornianoe of the students in the^ game. 



METH€>g OF- EV-p.UATION 

' ' While it seems appropriate to give a final examination 
that, includes iden^ficatibn and application of the concepts 
the student has ieen^Kposed to duringr the quarter ^ perhaps 
most of the emphasis in evaluating performance should be 
placed upon the quality of work on the projects undertaken 
during th@ quarter. How well he or she grasps the concepts 
and can apply thelm should become evident from the quality 
of work demonstrated on these projects. Indeed^ it would be 
approprfate to include problems on the final examinatipn 
simular to those done during the quarter. 

Considerable insight as to how well the studenfe^'^fias 
grasped thf material can also be obtained through careful 
-observation of how quickly he or she is^able to grasp the 
nature of the CLUG game and develop strategies to obtain 
desired objectives. "Such arv observation should be part of ' 
the overall evaluation of stu^^t learning. 



Is I 
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APPENDIX B . , 
NON-AGRICULTURAL EXPOBT EMPLOYMENT,' YOUNGSTOWN-WARREN BMSA/ 1972 

(in thousandi) 



Industry GlassificatiQn 



Contract Construction 
Manufacturing I . ' 



Durable Goods; 



1 



Stoni, Clay s Glass 
Primary Metils 
Fabricated Metal Products ' 
Nonslictric Machiniry 
Electric Bquipient & Supplies 
Transportition Equipment , 
MiscillaniOus Manufacturing 

Nondurable Goods i 



Transportation k Public Utilities 
Wholesale Trade 
■Ratail Trade 

Finance,' Ins, & Real Estate 
Service! 
Govermnent 

Federal ^ 

State k Local 



Em = TE = 201.5 's 3 
BE 55.5 



tal 


fen-Basic 


Basic' (Import) 


1 of Total 


inlovitient 


' Eniploynient 
.3 


Imployinent 


Basic Imploymint' 


.3 


-0- , 




7.1 


7.1 


-0- 


-0- ' 


88.1 ■ 


26.6, 


55,3 


99.6 








/ 

t 








' / 


' 2.5 


1.9 




w 1.1 


43,'4 ^ 


> 3.5 


39:9:v ^ 


71.9 


10.4 ' 






Tin 

11,2 


■ 4.9 


4.9 






4.5 


4.5 


■-0- 




13.5 


4.9 


8.6 


15,5 


3.1 


3.1 


-0- ' 

/ 


\ 


10,2 


10.2 


/ 

-Or . 


i . > 


6,6 


/ 6,6 


-Q- 




33.1 


'32,9 


.0.2 


0 J 


6.0 


1.0 


-0- 


i 


28.6 


28,6 


=0- 




21.5 


^' 21.5 


-0- 




4.9 


'4.9 


-0- 




16.6 


16.6 


-0- 




201.5 


146.0 


. 55.5 


loo'o ! 



Source 1 .Computid from United States Dapartment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics ^ Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, .1973 (Bulletin No. 1790),, pp. 95-97; and United ^tes Departimnt of Labor, 
BwiaTof 'Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings i States and Areas, !939-1972 (Bulletin No* 
1370=10), pp. 519-520, ' ' ' 
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APPENDIX A 
CLASSIFICATION OP GOODS AND SERVICES 



HoiDogi, 

Daftnsi Ixpenditurei 
Fire Protiction 
Steak 

Police Protection 
KitBi Supply 
Sawagg 

Girbigi Disposal 
Pirki 
Hair Cuts 
i Mo^uito Control 
Wilfars Expenditures 
RodHit Control 
ighir Education 



i 

Public Good 



PuEi Quasi 
Public Public 



Private Good ■ 
Pure Quasi 

Privati Privatg; 



'Supply By-i 



! 



Private 
Sector I 



Public. Sictdr 
Fedirai 



Govt. 



State Coi 



Govt, 



jOVt. 



t 
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FOREWARD ' 

; -Thim aeries of modulas has been designed serve 
as a guids in the development of an Urban Tachnology 
* Curriculum. The modules ar^ an outgrowth of an extensive 
skills and nefda survey of public and private organizations 
in the fields of planning and piiblic works. Modules are an^ 
outline for a course' of instruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and ^practical skills and techniques # 
"that^are required in the daily operation of planning and 
piiblic works related organizations. 

These modules are developed^ printed^ and distributed 
by the Urban Technology Development^ Program under the ' ' 
auspices of the Center <©r Urban i^udies for Youngstown 
State- University with National Sci^nca Foxmdation support*. 
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STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 



>'In as much as the natupal sciences a^J concerned with^ 



among 



other things, the surface of the earth, its configuration 



the processes acting uoon it, its materials, and the inter- 

relationships of its fauna anfl flora, it is essential that 

" . ^ ^ f ' ' ^ ^ 

the urban technologist be introduced to consider the natural 

sci^nc^s , - . * 

To meet that objective this module is designed ^o . give 

students an* overview and appreciation of physical and 

biological asgects of the total terrestrial environment. 

It is hoped that through this^ eKposure th^y will be* made 

aware of the compleKity and importance of the' natural 

science factors in the environment. 




^INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE v : t 

» - , 

I* ' Level of Organization 

A, Chemical 

l\ elements and opmpounds ^' \ ' 

2, atoms and molecules 

3* chemical shorthand notation 

B. Biologic 

^ 1, complex molecule to the cell 

2. organism to population 

Source matarials for these topics is found in: 

Johnsen/ Russel H, and Grunwald, Ernest, Atoms , 
Molecules^ and ChomicaJ. Change, (third edition; 



New Jersey: PrGntice^Hall/ 1971) , pp * 29-^39; 
pp. 159-1770 pp. 207=264. 



EKLC 



is:::} 



.1 



Kieffer, William , Chemiitry T oday , 
' ^ - ■ ^ 13-45; 



(Canfield Prfess , 1976) / pp 
pp. 187-205. 



^p. ltl-179j 



Nebergall^ William H, et al^, Col lege Ghemistry ^ 
with Qiyalitati'^e Analysis , (Lexington / Massachusjetts i 
D,C* Heath and Company ,~ 19 76 ) , pp. 6 = 9; pp* 2-3-^33. 

Becketr George C. , Introductory Concepts of 



Biology , York % Macmi 

pp, 1-29; pp. 169-184; pp 



llan Company / 1972) , 
215-236. 



II. Fprms and Properties of Matter 

A, Solid Form I 
1* properties ^ ^ 

2, macroscopic and microscopic aspects ^ 

B, Liquid Form 
^ ; 1* properties 



Source materials for thaf e tppics [ar^| 



NebergallV , William H. ^ 
witb Quail t4^ive Analyal 
D.C. Heath and Company^i^. 




^lage Chemistry 

gton^ Massachusetts 
f 21>^3. 



Kieffer, William P., Chemys^y j Toflay , 
field Press, 19 76) , pp. 314-26 7. 



III. R^alm of Ecology 

^ A. General considerations 

1, , ecosystems - their nature 

2. ' terrestrial ecosystems 

- 3, man's impact onl ecosystems 

Source materials for this topic: 



Ehrlich, Paul et_ al^. Human Ecology / (Californiai 
W.H. Freeman and Company, 1973) , pp. 151=204, 

Kormandy, Edward J. , Concepts of Ecology , 
(New Jersey: Prentice^Hall , 1976)^ pp. 1-9; 
p^, 133-18%j pp. 190-205. 

Ehrlich, "Paul R. and Ehrlich, Anne H. , Population , 
Resources , Environment , (California : W.H. 
Freeman and Company, 19 72) , pp. 19 3 = 2J" 

' / » 

Odum, Howard T. , Ten ClAs'aroom Sess/ions in 
Ecology and EnvironmenF l Readings ( for Teachers , 
Tfvany / jTW . 7~e~d i to r ; 19 72), pp . 2 4tl - 2 5 2 . 
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IV. .Hydrosphere 

^ A. Water , ' , 

1 , : properties of water * ^ 

2v' hydrolo<gic cycle . 

^3^" water . pollutants . ' 

4* floodai their classification J 

5, floo^ prediction; flood hazard map' 

6. flood and urbanization; flood plain planning 

7, guidelines for reducing flood damage 

8. hydrologic implications^ of wast'& disposal 

Source materials for this ssctioni 

]\ 

McKenzie^ G^iey D* and Utgard.Rus.seil 0*, ^ 
Man and Hls^ ^ ^^ysical Envl^onmfcit , " (M^nnesot3vs ' 
< burgess Publishing Company , 1^5 ) , pp. 40-6l) 

pp. 125-157; pp. 305-321. 

Tank^ Ronaldi ^ Focus on Environmental geology ^ 
j , * (New Jersey A Oxford University Press ,1973) , ■ 

/ pp. 192^206;V^*pp. 244--270; . pp, 385"392; ^ . ^ 

PP^ 412-4 40. ^ ^ > - ^ 

Cooke, R.U. and Doornkamp, CT. GeomorphQlogy 
in Envirdhnmental Management , (Clarendon Press ^ 
1974) pp;, 14-20; pp* 105-127, 

/ ' ' - . 

Young, Keith ^ Geology i The Paradox of Eartfi 

and Man ^ (Massachusetts! Houghton MiTflin Company, ^ 

TfTsTT^pp. 101-13|^ ppl 295-329, » 

. Nebergall, William H. et_,a^^ College Chemistry 

with Qualitative AnalysTs, (Lexington, Massachusetts 
D,C. Heath and Company, 19 76) , pp. 245-270, 

Boughay, Arthur S., Man and the Environment , 
(New York: Macmillan and Company, 1971) , pp. 343-^ 
370 . 

. Ehraich, Paul R, e^ al, Human Ecology , (Califprnia= 
W, HA Freeman and Company, 1973) ^ ppT 127-145, 



Ehr^ich, P^ul .R. and Ehrlioh, Anne H. , Population ^ 
-Resources/ ^nd Environment , (California! W*H, 
FreGman dnd Company , 1972), pp , 1 5 7- 17 0 * 

^ I /^ "^ 

Kormandyl Edward J, , Goncepts of gcolo^ "^ , 

(New JarsGy: Prentice-^Hali /" 1976 ) , pp. 42-47* 



V. Atmosphere ^ 

A. Compos i t ion and modi ficati on 
1. composition 
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2 ♦ pollution ^ ^ J 

3, some solutions to ai^pollution problems 



Source>matferials for this topic 



i 



Nebergall, William H. et College ChemiBtry 

with Qualitative Analysis , ( (Lexington, MaesachusettB 
, dTc7 Heath and Company, 19 76) , pp* 591=601. 

Ehrlich/ Paul R. and Bhrlich, Anne , Populatipn , 
Resources and Env^r&iment , (California i W.^H, 
Freeman and Company ^^9 72 ) , pp. 146-156, 

Ehrlich, Paul et. al^, Hutfan Ecology , (Californiai 
W.H, Freeman and Company, 197.3), pp* 115-127; ' | 

^ pp. 193-200. - = i 

- -. B©«ghay 7 Arthur .,. .Man. an A ^ th.e Envlr.Qnm^ 
" (New York ^ Macmillah '|nJcompany , 1971), pp. 313-343. 



Properties of Rocks and Soils - 
A. General statement 

1. the composition and structure of the uppeiTj 
part of the earth's crust 
classification of rocks and soils 
specific engineering properties 



2. 

3. 



A - 

Source materials for this topic are i 

Flfwn, Peter T. Envirorimen^fc Geology , 
(Hew York: Harper "and Row, 197^), pp. 1-18;^ 
pp. 1 3-80. . ' 

McKenzie, Pettyjohn, and Utgard, Investigations 
in Environmerital Geoscience , (Minnesota r Burgess 
Kblishing Cpmpany, 1975), pp^ 1-15. - ^ 

Romey, William D* et al, Inv^ae^igations in ^ 
Geology , (Dubuque, Iowa: W.C- Btown Company, 1967), 
pp. 13-18; pp. 37-47; pp. 435-156. 
f > 

Earth Resources 

A. General statement on resources and land use 

1, hiqh value resources . 

2. low value resources ^ 
3 . r e g i o n a 1 w a t e r p 1 a n s 

4. course consequence of 'resource extraction 

\ ^ ' . 

Source materials for tins topic: 

) Flawn, Peter T, , Environmontql Geology , 

(New York: Harper and Row, 1970), pp. 81-^117; % 
pp. 162'-177 . 

Tank, Ronald W. , Focus on Environmental Geology , 
(Fairlawn, New Jersey: Oxford University Press, 
) 19 73) , pp,. 4 41=453. 



B, Ground subsidence 

1. - subsidence aue to withdrawal of 'fluids 

2, subsidence arising from irrigation or land 
drainage ' ^ 

3. other causes for subsidence 

4, problems of subsidence . in urban'^ and populated 
areas 

Sour^ materials for this topici 

CookeSL R.U, and Doornkamp J. C . ^ Geomorphology 
in En v^onmen t a 1 Management , (ClaTOndonI.Presi> 
1974) r pp. 167-186. ^ ^ 

McKen^ie, Gary D. and Utgard^ Russell 0*/ 
Man and His Physical Environment ^ (Minnesota; 
Burgess Publishing Company^ 1975) , pp. 76^95. 

Young/ Keith ^ Geology i The Paradox of Earth ; 
^ and Man ^ (Massachusetts % "Houghton Mrfflin . 
^^Company, 1975) , pp.^ 281=287. , 

^ ^F^k, Ronald W. / Focus on Environmental Geology , 
(New Jersey* Oxford University Press, 1973), 
pp. 33|r351. 

C, Coastal problem^ 

1. a land unit approach to the study of coastal 
areas 

2. t^uman interference in ti^e coastal system . 
Source j^teriais for this topics 

Cooke, R.U^, and Doornkamp, J*C,, Geomorphology - 
^ in Environmental Managenient , (Clarendon Press , 
jl¥74), ppV 206-221. 

Geologyiand Land Use — Application of Environmental 
Data 

A, General statement 

1. study geologib maps and geomorphic maps* 

2: aiccumulation , storage^ and retrieval of ^ 

environmental data 
3 * the environmental impact statement 

Young, Keith , Geology t The Paradox of Earth 
and Man , (Massachusetts i 'Ho^ughton^ Mi f f lin 
Company^ 1"^^3), pp. SSl-^SSS* 



Cooke, R-tJ, and Doornkamp, J.C., Geomorp hology 
in Environmental Management , (Clarendon Press, 
TT74T7 pp. 30 8-32 3] pp. .352=379. ^ ^ 



J 



VIII, Endogenic Earth Processes - 5. ' 

A, Earthquakes ^ • 

1, hazard - general - \ 

2, lessons learned from the study of earthquakes 
in populated areas ' ; , 

3, earthquake prediction 

4* construction in earthquake areas - 
Source materials fior this topic are found mi ; / ■ 

Tank ^ Ronald W. , Focus on Environmental 
Geology y (New Jersey 1 Oxf ordUniyersity Press, 
1973)," PP* 66-75; pp. SO'-IOS. 

McKenzie^ Gary D. and Utgard, Russell 0. , 
Man and His Physical Environment , ^(Minnesotai 
Burges~s Publishing ^Company / 1975) ^ PP** 26^33, / ^ ^ 

Young, Keith, Geology : The Ba^adox of Earth 
and Man, (Massachusetts i Houghton Mifflin 



r 



Company , 19 75) , pp, 217-244. 



-.McKenzie, Pettyjohn, and Utgard, Ihvestigations 
in Environmental Geoscience , (Minnesota \ Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1975), pp , 2 5r 3 4 , 

IX. Surficial Processes \ 
A, Mass movement . ^ 

1* landslides 

2. mud flows arid other movements on slopes 

3. stabilizing^ mass movements 

. Source materials for this topici 

Tank, Ronald W. , Focus on Environmental Geology , 
(New Jersay; Oxford University "Press 7~1973) , 
^ pp, 138-153A ^ 

. Yi^ng, Keith, Geolpfy: The Paradox of %arth ^ ^ 
^d Man , (Massachusetts : Houghton MiTf lin Company , 
1975), "pp. 269-281, 

Cooke, R,U* and Doornkamp, J,C., Geomorphology 
in Envirorynental Management , (Clarendon Pre^, 

19 7 4T , " pp . 1 2 8 ^16 6 . 



McKenzie, Gary D^^ and Utgard , Russell 0,, 
Man and His Physical Envirqnment , (Minnesota: 
BurgeiF P ub 1 i s h i ng" C omp any T 19 75) , pp. 61-76, 

McKcnz io , Pettyjohn , and Utgard , Inves tigationa 
in Environmental GQQScience , (Minnesota: Burgess 
Publishing Company/ 1975), pp , 3S--44; pp, 53^66. 
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McKenzie/ Gary ^D*. and Utgara^ Russell 0,, . f 
Man and His Physical Environment , (Minftesotai 
Burgess PublisSin^ Company , 1975) , pp, 287-302,* 
pp. aia-'SaO; pp. 371-373, ^ 

Committee on Environmental and Publi*c Policy^ 
"Geologic Constraints in the Urban Environment/" 
Geqlogical Society of America y ( 1976 ) * , / - 

McKenzie/ Pettyjohn , and Utgdrd^ Invest igati^Qns 
i^ Environmental Geoscierice , (Minnespta : B\ir^ss 
Publis^hing Company^ 19 75) / pp* 155-171. 

STUDENT R EADING LIST 

Students^should be assigned readings from the source 
material listed under each major topic. One of the main/ 
objectives of this natural science element is to familiarize 
students with the complexity of the total environment, Wi'th 
this objective in mind/ the most productive or efficient 
way to cover the material would be to have one specific 
reading list with which the instructor has great familiarity/ 
a^d aspects of which the instructor can fully, explain, / 
(This wouid not be totally possible if two sets of reading 
material are compiled* one for the iristructor and another 
for the student,) 

A general reading list is compiled below which -may 

be of interest to both the students and the instructors, 

% 

* / 

McHarg, I, , • "Design with Nature , (New York i 
Doyteleday/ 1969) , * 

Odum, E.P- , Fundamentals of Ecology / (third 

edition; Pennsylvania^ W,B, "Saunders, 1971) . 

Goodman, Robur^, After the Pl-anners , (New Yorks 
Sinion and Shua tnr~ 197 iTT \ > 



} 



? 



Helfrich, Harold W. , Jr. (ed) , Th^ Environmental 
Crisis: Man ' s Struggle to Live with Himself , 
(Connecticut : Vale University Press, 19 70) . 

National Academy of Sciences, Symposinm on 
Aid and Threats to Socie-jty from Technology t 
Procr endings National Academy of Sciences f 6 7 , 
(1970 ) , pp', 857-915. 

Amir.Shaul, "Highway Location and.Public 
Opposition," Envix^o nmeritg and Behavior , Volume 4, 
172), pp. ^41^-436. 



Utton, Albert E. and Henning, Daniel H^. , 
Environmental Policy ■ Concepts and International 
" TcatTonsT (New York- Praeg'er Publishers, 



1 G! 



e 



19 73) . ' , 

National Academy of Sciences, The Earth and 
Human Affairs, (Canfield Press, 1972). 



I N S T RU C T I ONA L STRATEGIES 
Topic I - IX 

Lectux^e - i^ecitation, with emphasis on caa 
histories, Case/4tudies should be discussed in great detail 
in order to emphasize the interplay of various determinants 
controlling the environment. A substantial part of the 
readlnqs are built around case histories; it is felt that 
using th^^ case sbudies is the most effective method of 
presenting the physlo-^biologic aspect of the environment, 

^opic X 

In addition to thn above:? Btrategy, geologic maps 
from a sclecbtHl af%}a should bu ui)t;aincd (use geologic map 
of the }(KU\] area) and i n t oi ma t: Ion should be oxtract-od from 
thorn, i.i^., !.y[)<' of 1 or!; , ium ii^ , iilx^po, attitude of tho rockM, 
efc, Th^^ b^gont! and sou b^ Mlunibl be* (^xpbiinod. 
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This series of modules has been designed to serve 

as a guide io the development of an Urban Technology 

/ 

CurriculuiTi, Th^ modules are an outgrowth of an extensive 
skills and needs survey of public and private organizations 
in the fields planning and public works* Mbdi^J^es are an 
outline for a co^se of instruction designed to teach 
students the relevant and practical skills and techniques 
that are required in the daily operation of planning and 
pulslic works related ^gani zations . 

These modules are developed, printed, and distributed 
by the Urban Technology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center ^ for Urban Studies for Youngstown 
State University with National Science Foundation support* 



STATEMENT OF n RJECT iyES 

The objective of this courseis to develop an under- .. 
standing of the true turru of performance codes and how 
these pe^rf orniancQ ob j ecti ves^._aro utilized by communities 
to promotQ the safety and, habitabilit^ of structures. It 
is a further objective of thisr course to^ teach the urban 
technologist the basic skills headed by any individual 
involved with permit issuance, inspection and cQdm 
enforcement* - ^' . 

INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE 

I, Understanding the Building Code 

A. Introduction 

1. goals of code enforcement 

2. public service commitment 

3. discretionary enforcement 

B. What is a Eiuilding Code? '\ ^ 
■ 1. .governmental authority ^ 

2 . regulatory powers 

3 . scope ' 

4. organization of code requirements 

a. articles and appendices 

b . sections , subsections , subdivisions 

5 . do f ini tions 

C. Dntnrmining Code Requirements 

1. performance objectives ^ 

2. specification; requirements 

D. ^ Use of a Model Code 

1. of>jnctLvcs of model code ' -^'^ 

2, adopt- i'on of codu , _ . 

Good coveragp of thciso topics can bo found in: 0 

f^andrM-f:^aii Richard L. (ed) Read ings in Code 
Adnii 1^4 ^Ttrat i on , Vo 1 ume T , (Chi cago : BuIT^nq 
(TffiVnrTU; and Code Admi.ni b t ra torB Inturnafional 
n)74) , Uhaphurv; 1, 4, 5, 6, and 9. 



i 
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For purposes of comparisori seer 



BOCA Basic Building Code , (sixth edition; 
Chicago: Bualding "Officials and Code 
Administrators International, 1975) . 

One and Two Family Dwelling, Code , 1975, 
(Danville, Illinois: Ajiierican .Insurance 
Association, Building Of f icials ' and Code 
Adrninistrators International, Inc ^ 
International Conference Building ( 
Officials and Southern Buildii>g Code Cpngress 
■ International, 1975) 

Cornerstones of t h e C o d e 

A. Introduction 

1. what is a building? 

2. ^^hat is a structure? 

B. Us^ Groups 

1. occupancy 

2 . fire hazard 

3. code references 
C* Type^,oi Construction 

1; ^ materials 

2. f ireresistance 

3. f ireresistance ratings 

4. four types of construction defined by code 

a. fireproof 

b . noncombus tible 

c. exterior masonry wall 
,framc3 

5. protected and unprotected construction 

D. 'Combustibility, noncomt)Ustibili ty and f ireresistance . 
r- ratings 

1. definitions ^ ■ ' ^ 

2. bui Idin^^ elements 

3. building assemblies 

E. Table 305 ^ ' 
1. height and area limitations 

2,. explaining the structure of the table 
. 3- exceotions to Table 305 

F. Table 214 ' ^_ \ 

1. f ireresistance ratings of building elements 

2. structure of the table 

3. notc^J to the table 

Cood covoraqa of t^ese topics can be found in: 

Sanderson, Richard L. (od) , Readings in Code 
Administratis, Volume I, (Chicago: " Byilding r 
nfTli7Talir~a?iH^Coda Administrators International^ 
1074), ChaptcrB 19, 24, and JO. ^ 



Reference materials applicable to these topics are: . 

Fireres is tance Des^gr^ Manual ^ 1975-76 Edition^. 
( Gy p s urn A s s OQ i a Eioft> 1 9 75). - 

Fire Resistancje Index , January 1975 Edition^ 
Tunderwrl ter s Laboratories^ Inc*, 1975). ^ 

IILi The Zaning Ordinance * ' 

A. Introduction 

1 . wh a t i ^ z o n i n g ? . t 

2. hen^-^fLtJ of zoning . " ^ ' 

3. what zoning cannot do , 

B. - Adoption of a Zoning Ordinance . ' 

1. govnarnmGntal authority - municipal 
a 2. standard zoning enab.ling act * 

C. Pr-eparing the Zoning Ordinance 
1. drafting trto text of the ordin^ance 
2 . ' zoning ma p 

3. districts 

4. definitions f,- 

5. nonconforming uses ^ 

6 . var ieinces 

7 , e xc G p t i on s ^ 

D . Administration 

1, determining costs for permits and fees 

2. functions of zoning inspector 
Zoning and the Public 

1. plan reviewing ' ^ , ^ 

2. .enforcement problems ^ ' 

3. enforcement techniques 

4. handling zoning violations 
application to appeal ' 

Additional coverago of administrative responsibilities 
can be found in : 

Claiborne, Gaylon R. (ed) , Administration of 
Building Regulations , (Chicago i Bulling 
Officiais and Code Administrators International ^ 

1973) , Chapter 7. ' ^ 

CommentarieB on zoning by various leading ibuilding 

officials rna y b c 1 n ve s t i g a tb d i n i 

Sanderson, Richard L, (ed). Readings in Code , 
Administration^ Volume I, (Chicago: ^Building 
nf fie la Is and Codo Administrators International , 
1.974), Chapters 0, 15, B6 , 87, 88, 89, and 90, 
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Initiating the Permit Process 
jA. ^Introduction 

1, working with the public 

2, filling out a pGrrnit application 

3, licensG to build 

4 , permii^^ jBes 

B, Duties anc^^^uth^ity of Building Official - 

1 . miss ion of code enforcement agency 

2. new and eKisting construction 

3. information required on permit .application 

C, Processing rt3rmit Application \ ' 
1. valiaation ■ 
2:. code en for cement activities 

D, Computing Plan Review Fee 

1. reason for fees 

2 . method for computation 

3. 'examples ' 
-E, Computing the Building Permit Fee 

1 , basi s 

2. formula ' * 

3, valuation tables 

4. volume 

5, cubic foot construction costs 

6. examples - 

Additional sources of information for administration 



ponsibility can be found in; 

^ ' t ' 

Claiborne., Gaylon R. (ed) , Adininistratipn 

of Bui Idling Regulations , ( Ch i c ago T Bu^ Id i n g 

OTf icials and Code Administrators International, 

1973) , Chapters 1 and 2. 

\;( Sanderson, Richard L. (ed) , Readings in Code 

^ Adminrfitiration , Volume I, (Chicago : jBu'ilding 

O f f i c ^Lsy a n d C o d^^ Administrators International , 

1974) , Chapter 62 , 

Reviev/ing Plans and Specifications and Completing a 
Z o n i n g Re view 

A. Introduction 

1. definitions of terminology 
=2. types of plans 

B. Zoning Review 

1. chGcking plot plan ■ ' ' 

2 . usi nrj zoning ordinance plan review form 
1, writing correct i.ons list 
4. zoning roviev; for larger projects 

C. Identifying Plans 

1. prGsentation of set of plans 

2- caJculahe rr.issing dimensions / ^ 
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Reading Plans 

1. notes 

2. detailf 

3. sc^ction^s 

4. schedures 
cnqineering details 
iRomatric drawings 

Reference books for additional drawings and information i 

Cal lender, John^ Hancock (ed) , Time Save r 
' -n dard s for Arch itectural flesign , (New York: 
^7c(3rav;-!ITli Book Company) . 

Ramsey, Charles and Sleeper, Harold, 

Arc hi tGctural Graphic Standards , (New York: 

John Wi ley & So"n 7 Inc . )~"- 

IV, Building Code Review .4-;>- 

A. Introduction 

1. duties of plan reviewer 

2. approval of plans 

B. Plan Review ■ Process 

1. checking for code conformance 

2. plcfn. review record form and its use 

3. height and area commutations. 

C. Working" with Table 305 

1, meaning of table 

2. notes to table and their application 

D. Means of Egress 

1. components 

2 . definitions 

3. Drotected means of egress 

E. Occupancy Load 

1. j^iaxim.um floor area allowance per occupant 
,2, calculations 

F. Determining Required Capacity of Exitways , 

1. units of egress width " ^ 

2 , calculations 

G. Fircresistance Requirements 

1. how to check an assembly 

2, determining f ireresis tance ratings ^ 
■*[^ 3'. flame spread 

\ 4. firn protect: systems 

F d r t u r t h e r 1 n t o r ma t i o n c o r^c e r n i n g the r b 1 a t i o n s h i p 
of plan cxalTKto conformance of work' done on the job, see: 

Sandafson, Richard L. (ed) , Readings iri Cod£ 
Adi ni-n i stratlo n, Volume 3, (Chicago": , IBuilding 
OTTrcTals" ancPCyde Aqjniinis trators Jn tornatlonal , 
197 4 ) , Chapter 8 , /■ j ''^ 
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VII. Construction Materials 

A . Iij^troduction 
1. statics 

a, loading conditions 

b. math review ■ A 

B. Strength of Materials 

1 . wooi%, - ■■ 

2. concrete , *' 

3. steel 

C. Architectural Structural Representation 

1. symbols ■■ 
2 . abij;- aviations 
3 . blueprints 
D p Foundation 

1. -field identification of soil supports 

2 . types of soil ' / 

3. properties 

4. icJontify soil support problems 
E. Foundation Support Systems 

1. concrete and mixes of concrete 

2. typical tests in field 
ai slump test 
b. cylinder test 

3 . concrate reinforcement nomenclature 

4. placing, curing of concrete 
Field Inspection of Concrete 
=1. falsework and framing 

2. [Dl'acing reinforced steel 

3, placing concrete " \ 

G. Steel Structures 

1. plumb ^d grad£3 of anchor bolts 

2. plates 

3. columns, beams, girders 

4. rivet.%, bolts, rivet hole alignment 

5. guyinc^ 

6. derri'ck capacity 

7. cable and wire rope 

H. Wood Structures 

1. footings 

2. waterproofing , 

3. mechanical properties of wood 

4 . ^ v;ood class i ficat ion 

5 . measurei^ent grading 

6. v/all,- ro'tf^v framing 

7. exterior fr^s^ish 

8. interior finish 

9. firo protection 
.10. spec L ficat id^s 

For further refcronco^ ^ood sources of information 



include : 



Tnc 



See lye, [•: . E., Dcita Book tC)r C i v j^l Engineers , 
Field Practice /TNoi'/' York - John VUley &' "Sons , 
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STUDENT READING LIST 



I. Undcrstciinding the Building Codo 

Specific cbverage of code x^cquit^emGnts and model codes 

can be found in: 

Sanderson, Richard L.*, Codes and Code Admin - 
iHtrat4^on, (Chicago: BuTlding Officials and 
C o d"~^^\di ni n istrators International, 1969) , 
DP. 37-50. 

,11. Cornerstones of the Code 

Capsulep information on these topics can be found in: 

Sanderson, Richard , Per spactl vps for Code 
Administrators , (Chicago:" Bui 1 ding Officials 
and Code "A7dministrators International, 1974) , 
pp, 48-52, 60-61, 70j^4. 

III. The Zoning Ordinance 

An excellent overview of zoning is presented int - 

Rody, Martin J. and Smith, Herbert H,/^ 
Zoning Primer , (New Jersey: Ghandler>PDavis 
91ibl'iNahing~ Company , 1973). / 

IV. Initiating the] Permit Process 

'^cldit^onal inf ormatiori' on office procedures and the 

role of official vs. public can be found in: 

Codes and Code Administration , pp. 139-147, 

V. Reviewinq Plans and Specifications and ^Comple tingi* a 
Zoning Roviev; 

A very uBeful^, reference tool for students can be found 



in t 



Ilornung, William J. , Archite ctural Drafting , 
fNew Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971), 



VI. Building Code Review 

Capsule covora^p.-! of plan ruviuw .essentials arc explored 

in: 



f 



Sanderson, Richard L, , Readings in Code . 
Admini_stMtion, Volume (Chicago: Building 

Officials and Code Administrators International, ■ 
1974) ; Chapter ?( / 
)^ \ 

VII. Construction Materials > ' ^ ' 

Essentials of Soil-Cament Construction , 
Inspect ion . ^ielf C^ntroT, (ChicagoT " ■ 
Poi^tland Cemant Assdciation) . 

Another source book on soil mechanics is: 

Tschebortariof f , Soil Mechanics Foundations 
and Earth Stru ctures , (New York: McGraw= 
Hill' Book Company) . 

The remainder of the course will deal with the 

inspection of one and two^family dwellings stressing the ■ 

actual inspection activities as well as report writing skills, 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Due to the extensive length of the instructional outline ^ 

I will select five major headings to explore which will present 

ai)proprl^ata method of instructional presentation, 

I. Understanding the Building Code ^ 

Determining Code^Requirtsments \ 

The best method of presentation for this area of study. 

is to select various portions of the &9de for the student* 

Listing tlicse code requirements will show the differences 

between per f or mane e objectives and^speci fi cations . The 

student should then identify which code sections are which. 

Then, he should state why he believes the code section is 

written as a pe:nM^ormancn-or ientecl regulation or a specifi- 

c a t i o n r a r[ u i r n mo n t . ' - ' \ 
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EXAMPLE 



^Projed^ons ncscessary for safety^ In any specific 
applicaticrrn , the building of f icial may designate by 
appro vGd rules such archi toct ural f ea t urea and access^ 
ories which .^.re deemed desirable or necessary ^for the 
health or r^afety of the public and the extent to which 
they may project beyond the street lot line or the 
building line v/here such is established by statute, 
subject to all provisions and restrictions that may be 
otherwise prescribed by law, ordinance or rule of the 
authorities having jurisdiction ove^r streets or public 
spaces* 

-Equipment requiring servicing shall be accessible by 
means of a^ passageway 2 feet by 6 feet 6 inches minimum. 
Exception: An access opening to the attic or underfloor 
area may be reduced to a 30-inch dimension provided 
the equif^ment can be replaced* 

Equipment shall be provided with an unobstructed space 
30 inches by 6 feet 6 inches minimum on the service side. 
Exception: -^WTo height of the working space may, be 
reduced to 30 inches for an air handling unit^ air 
f i 1 ter or re f rigcjran t and brine cont rol Nvalves , Fan 
coils in droF> coilincjs may bo serviced through combination 
return air rji^ ills. . 

Tlic bui^ciincf cirficLal may in his discretion give temporary 
pnrmi f-;H i qjH (or a rr^aHonablc time ho HUpply and use 



current in part of an electric un^tallatiorj before 
such installation has been fully completed and the 
final certificate of approval, has beien issued; pro- 
vided that the part covered by ^he temporary certificate 
complies wi tli all the requirements spec i fled for 
temporary -ijhting, heat or power in the National 
Electrical Code. 

II.- Cornerstones of tlie Code , . 
Table 214^ 

Understanding fireresi stance ratings and their importance 
to the, public health, safety and welfare is best explained 
in a classroom presentation involving an overhead projector* 
The instructor should show the students Table 214 and 
explain the background of the table and the notes to the 
table. While explaining thia, the instructor should give ^ 
examples of varioiis asseiTLblies and s^hov/ the student how to^ 
use th€a. Firercs istance Design Manual published by Gypsum 
Association and the manual published by Underwriters 
Laboratories. Then, the student should be given a problem 
. to solve ^ ^ 

SAMPLE 



First, look at Ta}5lG 214. If you had to check the 
f: ircres is tancu ratiiig of an interior bearing wall composed 
of noncombus t i b 1 materiaLH of Type 3-A construction, what 

(I 

would be tl'u..^ t: i rc^res i s tanno r:=ati ng in number ot ha^^irs ? 

Refer Ln both Tablor; .M 4 and 90;^ iiu.^Q Noto n). You have 
to chnck tht' plan:; for fir.' sef)aration wally coinposod of. 



metal studs and gypsum wallboard* The architect has 

indicated on the- plans that the test number for this^ 

dael^ is UL R1319-31, 32, Design 11«2 or U411, 6-r2-60. 

Find this assembly in the Gypsum Association^^ ,Fire ^ 

Resistance Design Manual , 1975-76 Edition. The building 

Jias been cliassified as Use Group A-1 and Construction Type 

2-A. Considering all of this information, state whether 

this assembly/ conforms to code requirements. If it does not 

conform, what section of the code does it violate? And, 

if this^ assembly does not conform, what would you tell 

the designer to do to make it conform to the code? > 

HI. The Z'oning Ordinance. 

E * Zoning and the Public 

One of the best approaches io the problem of the 
public of ficial relating to the public is to do role 
playing in the classroom. First, have your students 
familiarize themselves with selected portions of your 
municipality ■ s ^ zoning ordinance. Then, set up a situation 
, where one student plays the role of the zoning inspector/ 
urban technologist, and another individual plays the role 
of the uncooperative John Public. 

SAMPLE 

The municipal zoning ordinance states that no 
individual can oporatn a btasiness in his homo in any district 
zoned _R-1, A com(')lai.nt has been filed against John Smith 
who is cond:, ; i ng a bookcasn n^isembly sliop in his basement. 
He is sawing and making noise/ dumping large amounts of 
garbage and blocking traffic with his dGlivery truck. 
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MODULE I BUILDING CODEfS (cont'd.) 



SAMPLE 




p^de compliance, marking the height and area "OK" if they comply 
with code requirements. 
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MODULEi BUILDING CODES (cont'd.) 



HEIGHT & AREA COMPUTATIONS 
(Artrcles 2 a' 3 & Table 30B) 



• group 
liSjficition. 



(202.0 — 21 3.0) 



Btdg, ht. 



story feet 



Allow. 



afery . fete 



type of const, 
ltd on ht. & area. 



Qw. tab. arta (Thl- 
305) 

ducAion for ht. (Tb/- 
30SA} 

Reduced allow, area 



mtage incr. (306.2) 

,,nkler incr. (306 J) 
Total area increases 



(2J4.0 — 218.0) 





s.f. 

s.f. 




> 







s.f. 





s.f. 








^ 



open space 
(30S.2) 



PerimttSr^ 



North 



East We^^t South 




Open 

pirim.. 



% Open perimiler ^ 



% Tab. area increase ^ 
\ (306,2) 



Open pmrlmjpwm. 



2x (% Open per/m. -25%) 



ow. arta per floor^ 



ution: Max. area may not exceed 3V4 times 
the tab area. (306,5) 



Actual bidg. area per floor 
HaTES: 



N.R. — Not required 
N,A. ^ — Not applicable 



METHODS OF EViaUATION 

There ara several methods v^ich are applicable to this course of 
study. Since the stress is placed upon actual skills, it is advisa- 
ble to concentrate testing or evaluation on specific skills the urban 
technologist; will need to work with the building department* 

Project #li Students should be grouped into anywhere from two to 
four students in a group. These students should then be assigned 
the task of stating how they would set up a building department,^ 
They should use their own coninunity as the city or town \rtiere this 
building department is needed. What code would they adopt? How 
would they attopt a code? What kials of staffing would be neaded? 

16 a 
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METHODS OF- EVALUATION ' _ . - 

There are seyeral methods which a^e applicabl'e to this 
course of study* Since the stress i& pdaced upon actual ^ 
skills^ /it is advisable to concentrate testing or evaluation 
on specif ic . skills the urban technologist will need to work 
with the building department * 

Project #li Students should be grouped into anyw'here 
from two to four students in a group. These students 
should then be assigned the task of stating how they would 
set up a building department. They should use their own 
cominunity as the city or town where this building department 
is needed. What code would they adopt? How would they 
adopt a code? What kinds of staffing would be needed? ^ 
How would they work with the piiblic? How would they 
process permit applications? What kind of zoning ordinance 
would be required? How would they handle complaints? How 
would they achieve conformance to the code both in the plan 

m 

review process^ and the situation involving the violator? 

"The report written by the students should covbr all 
topics included in the course itself. Their building 
department should be able to protect the health, safety 
and welfare of the ^rununity. And, they should clearly 
state how they would train personnel, e,g,, inspectors, 
clerks / zoninq inspectors, plan reviewers, and building 
officials to understand liow to do their jobs and how to 
work with the community, Sinca the urban technologist 
degree is dtssigncd to promote cooperation^between municipal 
government a^ncies, this part of the project should be very 



important to' succ^s&ful completipn of the course study* 

Project #2 1 Tftis project should be'' jone on an individual 
basis, Each^ student should %m required inspect both new 
constructian and existing construction. He or she should^ 
be taken to the con| truction si te bf a single family . 
dweiilhq and' asked to conduct the inspection. If there are 
any violati.ons^ they should note the violations and write 
a report. If there are nonviolations, they shouK be 
given a ^ist of ^ive prepared violations a^ asked to 
write a ^report, * ^ . 

Then the y^tudent should be asked to inspect existing 
construp^tion ^ such as a school, and write an inspection 
report.- ^ * 

Thes^ two projects will test nearly all the skills 
acquired in this course in terms of procedures, functions, 
activities, and all phases of code enforcement as this area 
of study relates to the urban technologist degree program. 

Project #1 Instructor's Analysis i When evaluating 
the performance of a group project, the instructor should 
be looking for several items including ^ 

1. Structure of buildin- j^artment 

2. Understanding of use codes 

3. Legal implications of code enforcement 

4. Establishment of workable zoning principles 

5. Procedures for ^'all office work 

6. Permit issuance process detailed 

7. plan review organized 

8. Fee schedules determined 

9. Inspection procedures dGfined 
10, RGportB organizGd by category and use. 



InstructOT ' 



Project #2*^ InstructOT ' Analysis i When evaluating 
tHe individual's performance on inspection and re^rt 
writing^ the ♦instructor shoul4^be looking £or several 
items^ including: 

1, Knowledge of bagic construction. 

2, Ability to compare work don^ to approved^ plans 
for code conformance ^ 

3* Ability to talk to contractor, builder or any 
* other points of public contact ' \^ 

4, Ability to recognize violations 

5, Ability to tell the instructor what he is lookln 
at and why he is checking each particular item 

6, Ability to ^rite an inspection report ^' 

7, Ability to write a violation notice 

8, Ability to write any other required reports 

9, The instructor is looking for a student who can 
p^form these tasks according to the ^skills he 
has learned in this course 



, 1 
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This series of modules has baen designad to sarva 
as a guide in tha development of an Urban .Tac^nology 
Curriculum, The modulas ara an outgrowth of an eKtanslva 
skills and needs survey of public and privata organizations 
in the fields of planning and public works. Monies are an 
outline for a course of , instruction designed to te^ch 
students the relevant and practical skills and technlquis 
that 4ra required in the daily operation of planning and 
public works related organizations* t 

These modules are developed^ printed^ and distributed 
by the Urban Technology Development Program under the 
auspices of the Center for Urban Studies for Youngstown 
State University with National Science Foundation support. 
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BThTEtmm OF OBJECT jLVES 

The majoir objective of this module is to provide a 

practicum eleraertt in the urban teerinolqgiit progr^ in ' 

Publxc Systems. Development and Faeilities.^ This objective 

is threefold in nature: . ' ^ 

1.*^ To provide education in public works for engineering 
and engineering 
technical backg 



and engineering ^technology students with qonsiderable 
ical backqround - ■ 



2* to provide an indepth overview of public works 

engineering to urban technology students primArivly 
interested in planning 

\ 3, To provide a general overview of public works to' 



generalist urban teotinologists ,and persons from 
other areas with urban interests 



The companion practicum module "Public Planning Development 
Practices Module "serves a parallel function in the 'planning 
rather than the development area. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OUTLINE 

I, Societal 

A. Social Context 
1\ history 

2. government 

3. management 

B. Management 

1 . theory of organization and management 

2 . decision making 

3. organizational forms 

C. Public RGlations 

1* serving public 

2, con tract ir dia 

3 , procjr amn 

Personnel Admins o tration 
1, functions of porsonii^l 



II, • Financial 

A. Public Works Finance - , ^ 
1* sources ' ) 
2/ borrowin'^5. 

3, budgeting ' / • * ^ 

4, aeccunting 

B. Purchasing ^ J 

1. organizing and managing 

2, purchasing process . . 

Ill* Building and Grounds ^ 
A* Physical Plant Mankgement ■ 
B* Maintenance / 

C. ^ Records and Finaji^ 



IV* Equipment Management 

V. Engineering Management 

A, Function 

B, Contracting j 

C, Design 

D* Inspection 

VI - Streets and Transportation 
A* Utilities 
Bl Surfacing 
.C* Maintenance 
D* Bridges 

E* Traffic Studies and Records 
F* Operations 

Lighting 
H. Cleaning and Snow Removal 

VII. Airports 

A. --^Classes 
B* Ownership 

C . Financing 

D. Community Factors 

VIII. Drainage and Flood Control 
^A, Responsibi li-ties 

Detention and Retention 

C. Planning 

D. Pian Implementation 

E. Quality Considerations 
Data Analysis 

IX, Potable water 

A. Planning Water Systems 

B. Operations 

C. Budgeting and Finances 
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X* Wastewater Collection ^ Treatment Disposal 
. " A. Origins 

B. Collection Systems 

C, Treatmentl and Disposal v 
Reclam^ioK^and Reuse , 

E. Operations* and^Maintenance 

XI. Solid Waste 

A. Collection Systems 

B. Processing 

C* Resource Recovery 
Disposal 

XII. Air Pollution 

A. Theory 

B. Sources 

C. Standards 

D. Planning 

E. Control 

* 

XIII. Code Enforcement 

A. Methods 

B. Codes and Standards 

C. Inspectioris 

D. violations « 



Instructional Strategy 
Thim course or series of courses depending on the level 
of desire of involyment by ifltdividual students is at the 
upper or final level in the curriculum- Basic courses ir\ 
mathematics, data systems, environmental sciences and public 
administraticn are prerequisites. The first course, in the 
series may be general but the remainder are topic specific 
and application oriented. The actual work functions of a 
Public Works department will be duplicated. Specific skills 
|as identified by Public Works Departments in the sk:^ls 
survey will be covered in detail* 

Methods of Evaluation 
Since most of the courses will emphasize actual work 
functions* The main method of evaluation will be to require 
individual students and small groups of students to complete 
representative '^real " problems requiring the usage of the 
principals and skills developed in the courses. "Total" 
situations will be emphasized with students often required 
to discover the problem sbJcs involved before outlining related 
methods of solution. 



SECT 10 j4 VI 
COURSE MATERIAL TESTING 



Task V,I of the project Includes Course Material Testing. 
The staff has been actively involved in testing instructional 
materials and strategies related to the project. 

Drs.vStephens and Redburn offered a course in computers for 
planners through the University's Continuing Education Division. 
Eighteen local and area planners partieipated in tHle five^week 
course^ which was ^developed under the projeat. Two areas of 
computer use were covered in the oourse. The application of 
computer mapping to^ planning problems and the use of SPSS to 
process and analyze planning data* The instructional materials 
developed by the staff for this course were evaluated in a very 
favorable manner by the participants in the course. 

D^s. Stephens and Crum completed two courses where they 
tested other materials and strategies relatfed to the project. 
In Dr, Stephens V course on City and Regional Planning, students 
completed an exercize in land use data collection and analysis* 
These students also utilized CLUG, a simulation eKercisa, to 
analyze the effectiveness of a zoning ordinance. Dr. Crum's 
course in Architectural Technology allowed students to use 
concepts of building material and code requirements in an actual 
apartment complex. The architects on the project participated 
directly in the instruction of the course • 

These two courses^, have been in existe ice at YSU for specific 
groups of students and we have determined that they can >e 
broadened and revitalized for use by Urban Technolo^^i'tudents . / 



Many ofFbur educational advisory coimnittee , members remnded us - - 
that adoption of an ^Urban^ TecJmologist Program in various 
universities would require compromises with the ideal eurriculijwi 
to accomodate local uni verity courses and polioies on new 
courses. results here ii%dicate-^that existirig courses c^ hm 

altered and adopted for broader uses if those responsible for the 
courses desire to do so. Along these lines, Dr* Stephens of our 
project staff j offered some of the materials developed in his 
projeaft as a part of a graduate planning class a4 the University 
of Aki^n . ■ ' • 

Other /Activities 

hhk Center lor Urban Studies at YSU, under the direction of 
Dr. Redburn, offered' a zoning seminar for local government official 
and Interested citizens. The event drew over one-hundred partici- 
pants from a five^county area in northeast Ohio and provided useful 
input to our curridulum ^evelopment process. 

As indicated in previous progress reporting a one-year 

certificate program in Urban Technolosr has already been imple- 

i ' _ _ ■ ''- 

mented on campus. Two new courses for' this program as well as 
other Urban Programs to be implemented and for geography students 
have been approved for offering. These courses are Geography TSl, 
Introduction to Cartography and Geography 813 5 Field Methods. 
Below are the course descriptions: 

Introduct i on to Ca rtog raph y: Tediniques and practical 
training in compilation, dcBsign, and drafting of maps, 
including computer mapping techniques* 
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Fi eicl M..- 1 : rr acf:icMl ^xi trdenC'^G in ^Pi^^^phi c data 

collection / "Kmphanin i- '..r: >:^pply:inj; tho t-jchnic ues of 
obae^rv^ tion , p ling , interviewing, and ampping to both 
physical an-.: hijr...i:i 
Studentn will 17 :h 

The Icca 1 c I'-u: u ; , vi 1*^^ 
n^tt r^-^pol i. [ r Lv " . 
in ii e Id t i\i i \ '\ v ; 



na hcivin/; Keographical dimensions, 
' t; ■ : ^. d'l : 1 i 0 I : o s at :•- \ ' i: a 1 scales: 
ua.^ ^ t ovjii- Wa ra^=;^ n ui\oA, a larger 

' ' i '^M^ li" :-\iy L'^a, i'.ai£; . Parti cip at ion 



areas ident i i iv ^! - 
mappin^^ md ^^raphi.^.u ' 
and data 'gena?^aticu\ a- 
A n^'i th o/r (u' ■ ' ■ a . ; 
Urban Techno 1< ^ pi. a: a; 

uriiif^ Lii ' I- ' ! 
in Civil Engiiia*a r 



da ti'airiin.; in three of th6. specific 



, :^a..:-../- • ' r; r;.^ cyirv: culiim. The 
U' 1 .a^\yerat i/ai and into rpreta tion - 
■ vv^ 'a'r ra-'ai [:i^.al - public works. 



lairci^a are 
planning 



Vrt a.' lah will .:nibodv concepts of an 



.; ; eC'aaiidaj:' H2 2 ^ Urla.ia baonomxcs . 

.1 i-Mni v^aiT, tha LOilowing tvio courr; :s 
- r.-'olai' ' ■ .-ap/ will be completely revised ;rovidxng 
a tf^:^tlna lahorararv '.''a tria .a, -raM.u-; da velapinen l and facilities 
element of tdia arban Tt^ciaioloaln t Cuariculum. ^fhese are: 
C 1 ; r / 2U - y ■ T^ ^ > liaal. ^ 

{ d:T 7 .1 ^ - -a 'b ' i ■ ' : ^ 'ai' .1 1 '!\^ Ldinola 

Tv/o n-\^; v'i-ii .van-'M'bir. t - 1 n o b )>a/ ^ Ta^a-i '-^^^^"^ l^aiiiK 
■ ! ,: . ^ . -bin U ' MM ^ i: . 'ilu^s a /a;a : 



d^.!ve It 



ibb^ 7"; - fa-- 
t 'M-bn i p at^ 1 .1 
a . t - ) • : I ^ * ' ^ 
: Ma Li ^ ^ ^-.^ ^ ■ ^ 
^ b: 1- ^ I ■ 

ill- ■ n a ;ib - !' ^ 1 
b a ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(dd' 7/0 ■■ ar^ 
1 ) - ' a a a ; 1 ■ ■ ■ [ ' 1 
. M a ? ab^M i a M I 
r ip V ^ ' ' : : a ^ ' 1 ! 



^ a. a I- a 



a <aa 



E rM 1^ L-iiin . In d > i analys L^; 
i^.; ::iwli as vairar aapply cind 
: M: 1 an , ta m I 1 La an< I a tana.' 

[ M^;-n Laav^ s (m L i t uail 
i ; ^ii uni ana lyra.s . ac.walop-^ 
fa d bv\ ind bind aa-^ plannUu;. 
, a. V7*.. 

; i .M: a. Mb a a , A.i a[M^-^ -^-^"^-^ aaurac' 
, [ uS. ^ n i , ) a ^ a v I ronnuai t;a I p b inning 
. a^p ' r ( iiHai " s . b la n^w p La a and 
id M, ; ; i a • a pa I h ab on ctMi i. aal . 
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REVIEW AND EVALUATION 

Two 1 eve in ol na^ ^ cnal].y -babied committees ware 
establisheJ to /■sf?]^^t: witb dGvelopmant^ ^review and 
evaliicition of educational matorials . These are ■ 

1, Edii^tional^ Adv isory Cormnittee , a committee 

roinpo ; HI of educators in requisite fields^ and 
2- Stuerinu and Review Committee^ a committee 

compc^sed of: the above persons plus consultants 
and advLHors rrom several agencies and associa^ 
t ions'' re la ting ho the project. 
The committee members are shown in Tables 

and 

Althouah ^/ t:i^u^.^d ^iSi:^ of some committee members 
was inade durine Uie project, major use of committees 
was iuade as follow^;: 

!, ( O'li vidua ^ iUecdvincjH. As the project was 
in i t: laced, fp^'at i nas w^'ta^ lit* Id wi th all commit tet^ 
mtMuin^rfi :iaid i v i ^ (ua i Ly ori^aU: them to the ^ 'oru'ept 
»a tdu' uidnui H'duo i ■ I s and i::c:^ ask rha they ^.aLhei^j 
spc^e.ial, uiJt.eTa.ah; j-<)a'd.Uuf fi^r i bhe 'PecduiLeal SkiJd.s 
Con tercMU'e . I 
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2, Technical Skills Conferance. On 'September 5, 19 75 
a major review and e^^riluat :i.on niseting was held on the Youngstown | - / 
State University campus. All members of ^ie Steering and Review 
Committee and all project team members ware present* Also 
attendiiig were the Y::': -^"'^ ^n^ of Schools related to the-project 
and a member of the Vnu coard of Trustees. A ^draf t version of 
the concept of the l. rba: '^d.anning Technologist and a draft 
version of a nkilln : ii'-a had been discussed with each participant 
previously and each v/. .: .isk/^d to make an oraT presentaiton of 
their critique of eacii. The meeting lasted one full day and was 
tape recorded. Figure 1 shows some of the participants. Figure 
2 shows MichaRl Klasov5;ky, (L) agency coordinator for the study 
and Israel Stollman, (C) Executive Director, American ' Society 
of Planning Officials beinp; interviewed by a television newsman. 
The results of the cc^nfer-nce which can be summarized as follows 
,i7ere borne ouf by subfiequenf investigations and form critical 
bases for tl^^'^Jrba.i T-ohnologist concept and curriculum elements. 

ere is p;eneral need fni^ this person, (the Technologist) 
■ , ; hoi.LLd not be a iw .-i ^type planner. \ 

This po:w;n;' sf.jiilji uot bo a paraprof essiona 1 
to tha [U.annet:^. 

I'hk;- iH'i^snn '.h I not b- a pa raprof as s i ona 1 
bo air/ p L-o i ' •ss-i.''H\a I . The re is a definite 
no^.ul ; w- rdiou 1 c 1 de ta i 1 tha t need and proniota 
-A pre )<. l\AC t t-o L I LI i L . ' 

The wor^l 'Mkbinuioj" ^l^^aUl arohably bo dropi^ed 

iku'hnoLo ! ioM; " 
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6, The Universities.?* involved could provide source 
materialH and^help test aducatiOTal concepts, 

> 7. The agencies involved would cooperate by' 

providing source materials and in obtaining 
addressGs for and promotion of the Skills 
SurvGy. I 

8, The Skills Survey sliould probably not attempt 

to id-jntify the Urban Technologist and to 
dQtnrr.ina respondoe's concept for need. 
The survey should rather attempt to fin^ 
out v/hat agency or firm considers important 
skills. to their function and for which they 
' ' have most need* 

9, ^ Private .L'irms should find much need for this 

porson. He should have specific skills but 
fih Mild bo flexible as skill requirements 
changp with jobs in progress, 

10, CurriculLim elements should be developed . 

which allow flexibility for adoption into 
formats dictated b^ the situations existing 
at various universities interested , 

11* Don * t restrict curriculum to a two-year 

technical program, E5evelop the curricmlum 
elements and course modules 'as needed and 
disseminate the results to the educational 
fie Id v/hen complet-jd , 

12. Provide a program for those with lesser 

capabilities also. There are useful jobs 
in the area for the under^ educated , 



3' CurricLiIay A d^i cu . As curricuini e i Mnents and 
instructional modules were outlined, various members 
ot the EducatiorKil AdviHOry Coimriitteo helped review 
these. Additional membGrs of the staffs at Akron 
University, University of Nebraska and Arizona State 
made advisoi-y comrus.its through our Educational 
Advisc^y CoiTiiiiit^iPe inurribers at J hose institutions. 
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% Reyi.ew Conf erence and Western Seminar . On June 12, 

1976 J a seminar was held on the cmapus of the University 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. l/ith the assistance of Dr, DSah 
Rugg ^ regional agency staff members wei^e invited to a review 
of the concept of the Urban Technologist, June 12 and 13 were 
then devoted to ^tll^: ly review sesbions by our Advisory Corr.^ 
ittee on curricula elements and modules. A list of experts in 
each area was drawn as potential instructional module authors. 
June.m and 15 were devoted to meetings in the national head- 
quarters (Chicago) of the American Society of Planning 
Officials and— Che American Public Works Association. rhese 
two organizationL relate to =the majority of the agencies which 
would hire the Urban Technologist, Messers Israel Stollman and 
Frank So of ASPO and Mr. Malcolm Van Deursen of APWA, members 
of our steering/review conjnittee, were broaght up to ^^ate and 
their comments received, 

5, Consultants. Several of our advisory committee members 
have become directly associated with the project as a natural 
extension of their advisory capacity, Dr, Costa and staff 
members at AKr^on ''tate have taken on the task of outlining 
ins Lructional modulco in Public Planning policies. Mapping and 
Graphics, and Forihal Communications- Dr, Saltzman and staff 
members at Cornell have taken on the task of outlining modules 
in Quantitative Methof^s, Planning Law S Controls, and Primary 
Data Collection* 

EKLC 
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URBAN PLANNING TECHNOLOGIST PROGRAM 

EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE- 

J VIS BOYER, Chairman 
Department of Political Science 
Youngs town State University 
Youngstown, Ohio 44555 
746-1851, Ext. 387 \ 

DR. FRANK J. COSTA, Managing Director -k J 
-V, Department of Urban Studies 
'"^ The University of Akron 

Akron, Ohio 44325 

(216) 375-7618 

DR. EDWARD HANTEN, Director 

pepartment of Urban Studies * 

The University of Akron 

Ak-on. Ohio 44325 

(216) 375-7615 

DR. DEAN RUGG 

Depairtment of Geography 

The University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

(402) 472-2570 

DR. SIDNEY SALTZMAN, Chl'irman 
Department of City & Regional Planning 
105 West Sibley Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 14853 
(607) 256-4331 

DR. CHARLES SARGENT 
Center for Public Affairs 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 
(602) 275-1206 
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URBAN PLANNING TECHNOLOGIST PROGRAM 
STEERING COMMITTEE 



DR. ROBERT ANDERSON 
GAI Consultants, Inc. 
570 Beatty Road 
Monroeville, PA 15146 
(412) 242-6530 

MR. DEAN CLARK 

Director of Planning 

U.S. Department of Housing 

and Urbin Development 
100 E. Brdiaa Street 
Columbus. Ohio 43215 
(614) 469-5587 (watts) 

MR. WILLIAM FERGUS, Director 
EDATA 

Covington & Belmont Avenues 
youngstjwn. Ohio 44510 
746-4665 

ms. min FONSTAD, chairman 
City Planning Commission 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901 
(414) 231-5016 

MR. GERALd\v MYLROIE 

Director of Professional Development 

American Institute of Planners 

1776 Massachusetts Avenue j NW. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 872-0611 



MR. JACK PETERS 
Conmunity Planning & Deve 
U.S. Departnient of Housing 

and Urban Developinent 
300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
(312) 353-1682 



ent 



MR. EDMUND L. SALATA 

Deputy Director of Public Works 

City of Youngs town 

City Hall 

Youngstown, Ohio 44503 

746-1892 

MR, FRANK SO 

American Society of Planning Officials 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
(312) 947-2095 

MR. ISRAEL STOLLMAN, Executive D1 rector- 
American Society of Planning Officials 

1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
(312) 947-2095 

/ 

MR. THOMAS A. SYRAKIS 
Mosure S Syrakis Co, Ltd. 
City Centre One Bldg. 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501 
744-5321 

DR. MALCOLM C. VAN DEURSEN 

General Manager , Education Foundation 

Amsrican Public Works Association 

1313 East 60th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 

(312) 947-2533 
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6 , Skills Survey and Dissemination of Materials . Perhaps 
the most useful function of our advisors and consultants was in 
providing name liats of pertintsnt persons , agenci€2S and firms to 



receive our Sk\lls Survey and to whom to disseminate materials on 
the Urban Technologist Concepts. Several tens of thousands of 



names have been provided whicH would have been otherwise difficult 



to obtain. Our Hdviscrs and consultants also produced a valuable 



example, surveys sent to agencies in Arizona coritained a cover 
letter from Arizona statej indicating their participation in the 



cover letter from the American Public Works Association in i^s^e 
surveys sent to APWA members. This assistance by our advisors 
and consultants proved to be a m0or factor in obtaining responses 
to the survey* 

In sum.mar^y^ it can be said that the project be^pfited to 
a very large degree through our advisors and consultants* Most 
of their help was received free of charge or for a very modest 
honorarium. It is clear that the sponsorship of the National 
Science Foundation was largely responsible for the excellent 
participation of so many individuals ^d p;roups * The result 
of . this nationally-^bascd review participation ha-j been a 
si^mificant irnurovement in the Urban I'echnologi st concept and 
the funds spen■^ on this review have been returned several-fold. 
We on this project staff heartily endorse the concept of national 
review committees . 




service by contributing a cover letter to the survey* FoA 



study and soliciting response. Another example was a similar 
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/ ' ^ SECTION VIII' 
y DISSEMINATION OF RESULTS 



DiBseinination at reoults of rhiG project are iih follows: 
Formal writt'sn rGport - this docuinent. Copies of this report 



have been distributed to^^sev^ral universities and a^encins s * 
requesting than. A limited number of additional copies are 
available to interoutcd oartien. 

Skills Survey for the Urban Technologist, A detailed report 
on the results of the surwey of se^veral hundred agencies^ 
connultants an:^ firms in Urban planning and development areas. 
This survey surnrriary has been sent to about 300 agencies 
^r^equesting it. Additional copies are available, upon request 
=^and further- copies'' will be sent as p-art of Phase II of the 
Urban Te chn o^.orS s t Program . 

n^ie Urban Teclmologist Concept. A booklet describing the 
rationale for the Urban Technologist Concept, sumjnarizing 
survey and advisory committne inputs to skills and curricuXa 
and outlining cur'ricula alGmentB and ins truci tona 1 modules, 
1000 booklets have been printed. This booklet will ba the 
main method of diss^emination of project results. About 
500 have been distributed to date and more v;ill be distributed, 
^^equests for project materd.a].s should be addressed to: 



Dr. Raloh G. Crum 

E n e i n a o r i n g T c eh n o 1 o f;y Department 
Younfy:town State Uni ver-:: i cy 
You Tig :j town 5 Obi o ^4 5 5 5 
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APPENDrx A 
liRBAK TECHNOLOGY RELATED PROGIiAMS 



AT YOUNGSTOWN STATE 



PAMPHLET ON URBAN TECHNu^OGY AT YOUNGSTOWN STATE 
REMOVED DUE TO MARGINAL LEGIBILITY 



f 



A PWrnTDlY- B SURVEY PRETEST 

qiMQ.btLannai%e to* Ccntcn. ^oK Uxbcin S'tLLdiob , yaung^tolon 
S tatt Univ i ty , V ou ng h toti'n , 0 k i o 4 4 5 5 5 > 
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The major purpose of this questionnaire is to determine your 
need for college^trained planning tQchnicians with skills that will 
support those of the profoasional plannQr. -A second purpose is to 
relate these needs to tha nature of your departjnent, firm or agency. 



\ 



□ 1 



Check here if you would like to receive a statistical summary 
of the questionnaire rosults. 



large is tha to^l €taff of your departnient, firm or agency? 

How many professional planners are currently on the staff . 
of your dGpartmnnt, firm or agency? ^ 

How many of thonn piannars arc trained at the master's degree 
level or beyond? ^ 



How many college^ trained engineers are on your staff? 

How many of your professional staff can program a computer 
using FORTPjXN, COBOL, or a comparable language? 

How m^y of your professional staff can- apply statistical 
analysis techniques such as correlation and multiple regrei 
sion analysis to the study of a problem^ ^ 

How m^ny of your professional staff can perform a formal 
cos t-^ef fectivenesG analysis of alternative programs? 



iiow significant i 



the time devoted by your planning depart- 



ment or agency to eacii of the follov/ing types of planning activities? 



T ime 
of Mai or 



Time o f 
flodera te 



Time 
Mot 



i .1 n"n 1- 



ficancc Sig n iflcanc e Significant 
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comprehensive planni nq 
communi ty de vc lof'?m' ? n t 

planning (CDA ) 
.cnddel cities planriing 
onvironmontal and Janci 
use pla'nnlng 
. social feervicrfh ^lannmn 

b ous i ng ana I y s n 
= ^dvocacy planning 

planning ^ssistanco t.Q 

ti^)nH 

designing public v/clrkn 
^ ■ projects 



,1 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
7 



2 



3 

3 

3 ) 
3 I 

3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



\ 



5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
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In ^the space below, plcasG suggost changes in or additions to thm 
categories listed on the preceding page. StriJ^e out or write over 
any items in the list you would eliminate or reword. 



How significant is the ttfne devoted to each of the "iollowUng 
types of work in your agency, f irm , or department? ' 



/ 



preparing federal and 
state app li cations 

data collection 

deveiopment and testing 
of computerized mgdels 

drafting 

updating tax,^ zoning, and 
land use maps ^ 

creating in^housc designs 
*for public facilities 
or publicly=supportGd 
projects 

supervising contracts for 
planning or denign work 
by consultant firmn 



Time 
of Major 



Time of 
Moderate 



Time 
Not 



Signi f icance F igni f icance . Significant 



1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


' 3 


4 , 


5 


1 " 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 

T 


4" 


5 






m 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



1 



In the space bQlow, please suggest changcjs in or additions' to the 



categories listed above. Strik.o out 
Ij^st^ you ^^;oulj^ oli iiii nate or rov/ord . 



or v/ritc '.over any items in the 
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Imagine that there is an immediate opening in your agency 
for a junior level professional staff person with 2 or 4 years of 
college. The following is a list of skills that this person might 
possess* For each one, please circle a nun^er 'indicating how 
important it would be for this person to have this skill, if he 
were starting work in your shop today , / 

1 ^ Essential 

2 ^ Very Dnnirable 

3 - Desirabj^< ^ 

4 ^ Por:s ibiy Useful 

5 - Not Important 

This person should be ab.l^ to: Not 

Essential Desirable Icnportant 
conduct a formal tQl^jplione or " " 

personal in^crvJ^aw 1 2 3 4 -5 

design and pretcnt a question^ ^ " ^ 

naire 

..•*draw a representative sample 

of a known population 
,,,, develop a land use map 
....develop a land^ cap^ability map 
....do pla^^table mapping 
...♦interp^K air photogr£|phs of 

land use 
....interpret remote images 
....tfead a topographic map 
....read a blueprint 
....take a soil sample 
..^.analyze a soil saniple 
....take a;traffic count 
....measure hydrologic flows 
....write a conciso ropptt of 

research findings 
....do line drawings 
. . . . scribe a map 
. . . .program a computnr qraphics 

software package \ 
....use a photo darKrooin ^ 
....calculate measures of central 
^ tendency and statistical 

distribut ion 
. . . .calculate H-^jJorre la r: ion coef f i-- 

cient ---^^^ 
....calculate a linear regression 
. ... inter pre t corro 1 a t inn coc f f i- 

cients and t :i t i n t ica I 

signi f icance 
, . . .interpret a linoir rcgrasn ion-' - 

qqua tion 

....develop and toy t. an iiy;. i ft 
....interpret partial and multiplO' 
correlsftion coo f ficionts j 



1 


2 


3 


4. 


'5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


' . 3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 : 


3 


4 


5 


1 






4 


5 


1 


2. 


3 




5 


1 


2 


3 






1 


2 


3 




ii 


1 


2 


i 3 


4 i 




1 


2 


3 




5 


1 


2 


3 


' 4 


5 


1 


■ 2 


3 


4 


5 




4 








1 


2 


/3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


X 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



T^is person should be %ble tos 



.interpret the results of a 



Essential Desirable 



348 
Not 

ortant 



factor analysis 


1 


2 


3 


'4 


5 


.... interpret a network analysis 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


....interpret a cross tabulation 












of two variables 
....analyze the results of a 


1 


2 


3 


V 


5 


questionnaire or opinion 












survey 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


....use computer statistical 












packages (e.g. ,SPSS , Biomed) 


1 


2^ 


3 


4 


5 



V 



• * • s 



• • • * 



.develop and tlest an econometric 

or dausal model of a complex 

system 
.use/ a keypunch ^ ^ ' 
.use a typewritir 
.research without assistance a 

problem in planni|ig law 
.conduct a critical path analysis 

of a scheduling problem 
.be familiar with the properties 

of various construction 

materials (e.g. , insulation ^ 

plumbing) 
.research zoning .and subdivision 

regulations without assistance ^ 
.speak effectively to a professional 

group 

.present a technical issue to 

elected officials 
.organize an interagency task force 
.work effectively with citizens 

groups 

,work effectively with pro^ 

fessionals of other agencies 
.design research to evaluate the 
impact of a government 
program 
develop recommendations for 

changes in local or state law 
work effectively with racial 

minorities 
build a three-dirTiens ional 

structural model 
use purveying instruments to lay 

out a site 
solve an algebraic equation 
use a programniable desk 

calculator ^ 
take and analyze air sampleis f 
take and analyze water samples, I 



1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 



2 

a 

2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 

2 

2 



3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 



4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 



5 

5 
5 

5 

5 



5 

5 

5 

5 
5 



1 


' 2 


3 


4 


5^ 


1 


2 


3' 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1, 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 , 


5 


Is 


2 


3 






1 


2 






5 


1 


2 




4 . 


5 


1 


2 




4 


5 


1 ' 


2 




4 


5 
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This person should be able to: 



Not 

Essential Desirable ImDortant 



..calculate sewer flows 
..lay out a sewer plan 
..analyze traffic count data 
..develop and test a Emulation 

model for transportation or 

land use planning 
..perform a cost-effectiveness 

analysis of alternative 

programs 

.■conduct an environmental \^ 

impact analysis 
,, conduct a fire safety 

inspection of a house or 

building 



1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 



3 4 
3 4 

3 4 



5 
5 
5 



1 2- 
1 * 2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



Please . indicate below t=ho skills you would add to this list. Also, 
please suggest any changes in format. Scratch out or write over any 
Items in the list that you v7ould eliminate or reword. 



Of the skills listed above, what three would you consider 
most important if toda|j'^yoVi were hiring a planning t|fchnician to 
support the profession|^l planners in your departmer|t, firm, or agency, 



Approxiinately how many college^ trained planning techniciarts 
with appropric^e skills would you. anticipate your agency or ' department 
hiring on the avera cic^ ilEill £2£ til£ i X££££'^ 

\ ' (avGragc -number to^ bc^ hired per yeaff" in next 5 years) 

What v;ould bo Mio probjiblc starting nalary you could offer 
such a pcrEion? 
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The following , questions deal with your own training and 
background. 

Your education % ' 

0^8 years 

* ' ^ some high school ^ 

* ^ high school graduate 

some college 
college graduate 

^ some graduate work 

master's degree 

II doctor ^ s degree 

Other professional degree 




In what field or specialty did you earn your highest degree? 



In wh^t professional groups do you maintain active membership? 

\ . _ 

How were you selected for your present position? 

^ elected 

' appq^nted^ non^civil service 

appointed^ civil service 
' other (please specify) 

How would you rate the cur^n't effectiveness of your department 
firm^or agency in comparison with similar agencies in other com-- 
munities? (Responses will. bo kept strictly confidential*) 

outstanding; v;ell above an/orage 
good; above average 

average 

" f air ; below average 

poor; vVell belov; average 



How would you rate the current s|aff morale of your department / fi 
or agency in comparison with similar agoncTei in other communities? 

better than most 

~" about the S'ame as most 
worse than most 



Thank ijou f^o^x (joiLi c.oapcAa t lo n . * Sec page oyic ^on. Kq tnKn 
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URBAN PLANNING TlCHNOLOGtST DEVELQPMEiyT PROGRAM 
URIANSTUDIISCINTER wm 
YOUNGSTOWNSTATi UNIVERSITY 
Y0UN(3STOWN,OHiO 44555 



NMlfOfllOriWilitisi! 
UJ,Poitigi 

VoungitOMi/f, dhie 



CO 

d 

s 

H 



0 



M 0 



H 

H 

0. 
M 

{* 
0 



6 , , 
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YOUNGSTOWN STATE UNIVEksiTY 



YOUNQarowM, OHIO 



Dear Respondent: 

i 

The National Science FoundaUon is sponsoring a program under the direc^ 
tion of Youngstown Siaic University to develop modfl curricula and insiructional 
units m Urban Technalo|y. Naiionai planning and public works or|anizaiions as 
wel] as scveraJ universities are assisiing ui the pro|ram. 

The Urban Technulogist is to be a staff person with specialized technical 
skilJs tfained to suppuri profcsbionais of agencies or firms engaged in some aspect 
of urban planning, eriginecring. or public works. Curricuia will be developed to 
educate new staff menibers as well as lo provide in-service training. 



W|Aeek your assntance m determining the specific skills most needed as 
ii^port myour type of (^fgani/aiiun. Your responses will be arialyzed to provide 
a basis for msiructionai devciopnienL Ail data wiH be grouped by category only 
with no identification uf individual sources. ^ - ~ ' 

We wUl be niost prateful for yc^ur assistance and look forward to shar'nc 
with you the products of ihis effort. 

Sincerely, 

ur. Rinph G, Crum 



RGC :g 



Project Director, 
Urban Technologist 
Dcvelopineni Prtigrum 



Note: To return ihts qncsdunnaire, tear off this page and staple right-hand 
side of remaining pdges. 
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URBAN PLAlfNING TECHNOLOGY SURVEY 

Thi rnijor purposa of <hfi questionnaire is to cJaterminf your netd for college- 
trained technieUni with skills that wll! support those of the professional staff of 
your organjzation, A ^cond purpose is to relate these needs to the nature of 
your orginizition. 

□ Ch&ck herB if you would lik& to receive # $Uti$ticBl summary of the qms- 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON YOUR ^f^ANIZATION 

K U the agency, department, or firm for which you are reiponding a: 

^^^^ municipal, county, or other local planning agency 

_ regional planning agincy 
_ public works or engineering agency 

, consulting firm 

^ educational program or department 

community devilopment agency 

other (please specify) _^ 



2, If this is a public agency, is its jurisdiction a; 

^ municipality 

county 

^ multi<oynty area (how many) _ _ 

" multi-state or national 

sp^^ial district and other (please specify) 

does not apply 



3, What populdtion is within the jurisdiction of this agency? * 

under 2,500 

^ 2,500 to 25,0CO ^ 

* ~ 25,000 to 100.000* 
1 00,CCO to 500,000 

over 500,^0 
does not apply 

4, How large is the total full time staff of your department, firm, or '\ 

agency? 

5* __ How many proff ^sionals are currentty on the staf^ of your depart^ 
ment, firm, or Dgency? 

6- How many of these proftiSSio.nals are trained at the maner's degree 

level or beyond 7 

7, How many co!U:qe^irained pisnnors are on your staff? 

8- -_ - How many coM^^ trained ^nr^meers are ori your staff ? 

1 



V 
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ACTIVITIfSOF YOUR ORGA^NIfATrON 

' How ilgnif.cant ii the ti^ devoted by your department firm 
tht various planning activitfei below? ' ' 



or agency to 



9, 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17. 
IS. 
19. 



Comrriumtv Devflopment (CD) reljled 
planning, . , . . , 

social iervicas plgrining 
housing analyits .... 
Planning iiiisranca te ntighborhoDd 

efg3n.2iiions;advo<;oey pJanning. ! 
designing public v^orki proitctf 
tfan^ortaiion pJannif^ 
capitti impfovtments planning, 
river basin/coastal plinning. ~ ^ ////^ 
^01 rypt planning . 
ioning/Iand use cpntfoL 
ganersi re^a^rch and data aiiembly 



Time 
of Majpr 
^inifteance 
^ (Over 20% Qf 
ill ictlvity) 

. , . 1 
... 1 



. 1 
, 1 
1 

: 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Timt of 

Significancg 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 



Time 

Not 
Significant 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



20 



21 

22 

23 
24 

25, 

26. 
27, 
28. 

29. 
30, 
31, 
32 

33. 
34 
35. 



gn 



devetoping pr^iimm^fv consign ..,^.^pt, for 
public f.cUmoior pubhcly^.uppPMKi 

. SUptrvifing contr^icti for planning or de 

work by consultant firrns. 
. Pfeparing f^et^l 4nd 5tata apoirc,ii,ons 
. pf^^gram Uevelopmenl ant) anolyiPs 
da!a coHtction 

, data procesi.nn ,nU mfarmatron ly.t.m^ ^ 
developmt^nt .... 
updating ,onlnn. utihrv, ^nd land use m,p, 
dfiffting . ^ 

develupnien! and leit-ng of COm. ■utor.m/ ^ 

moduli .... 
prujecl revievvf. (p q. A 05) 
program evaiua I ion 
^'envirpninyntai -mpact gnyjyjes 
preparmg u^^I Pit.niatgs for pro 
prajocts 

newconnruciron ms^ftction ^ ' ^ ^ 
hcnising in^ochon 

conl,aclcon,ultms/cor,t,.ct resesreh 



Time 
©f Major 
Signjf ieance 
(over 20% of 
all activity) 



Jimg of Time 
Moderate fsiot 
Signjfieanee jignj f leant 



7| 

2 V. 







2 


\: 


^2 


^ 3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 




SKILLS OF UR^N TECHNOLOGIST ^ DRAFTING AND MAPPiNG 

eon.ii*'^ 'nd;^at.. for each of the foUowing skiffs (1 ) how important you 

th,s skm to the functioning of your .goncy; and ^2) wh.thar your 
agency ieurrtmeapabHity m thii ikilf ii adequate , limited ornone 



SKILLl 



IMPDRTANCi TO 
VOUR AGifSjCY 



YOURCURRfNt 
^CAPABILITY 















Not 














:iif Desifa 


h{@ 


impoftant 


Adequate 


Llmil^ .Nonii 






(Plaa^ circle one) 




(Pleaia circle one) 




36, 


do line drawings . a . . . 


. . . 1 


2 


3 


4 


- 
5 


Adtq 


Lim 


None 


37. 


scffee a map , , , . _ 


> . . 1 


1 


















3 


4 


5 


Adtq 


Lim 


None 


38, 


do plane tabl^ rnapping . 


- . 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adtq 


Lim 


None 


39. 


inierpret air phdtogrBQhs 




















of land use 


. . 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


40, 


interpfat ftmote images. 


. . 1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


41, 


read a tppographtc m^p . 


. . 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adtq 


Lim 


None 


42, 


use a geccodirK] iyrtern 


= 1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


Adeq 


Lini 


None 


43, 


develop a laixl u^e rr^p , * 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


Nona 


44. 


develop a land cspabfliry 




















m^ , , , ^ _ ^ 


. . 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


Nona 


45. 


road a blyeprint 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Ad^ 


Lim 


None 


48. 


use a typcvyrhef 


. 1 


7 


3 


4 


5 


Adaq 


Ljm 


Nona 


47. 


u'^ 3 pf09rQmmihl€ 




















undefttand Uir*^v hOU*^ 




2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


48. 




















and tOfmjnoif>qy 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


49. 


p€rfsrm grcphic ft^iqn, 
color codfng of map^. 




















and charts 






3 














- 1 


2 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 
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SKILLS OF URBAN TECHNOLOGIST ENGiNiERING OR PUBLIC WORKS 

Please Indicate, for each of the following skills (1) how important you 
consider this skill to the functionlnQ of your agency; and (2) Vi/hether yaur 
ugency'i current capability in this skill is ^idequate , limited , or none , - 

IMPORTANCi TO YOUR CURRENT 

^^^LLS YOUR AGENCY CAPABILITY 



Nst 



E^mjd] Dellrable Impofiant Adtqu aie Limited None 





■ 


















BO. 


taki 3 traffic eount . . , , , 


, 1 


2 


3 


4 


i 


Adeq 


Lim 


Non^ 


51. 


analyze triff ie coun! 




















data 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


Nont 


52. 


u£4! surveying mitrurnenfs 




















to lay out a 5i^e . , , . . 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Adtq 


Lim 


Non# 


S3. 


calculate stwef flofevi . . , , 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


AdDq 


Lim 


Nor^a 




rneasure hydrofogic flow?, . 


^ 1 


2 


3 


4 


g 


Adoq 


Lim 




55? 


tikf a soil s^mpls ? , * , * ^ 


, 1 


2 


3 


, 4 


5 


A dsn 


Lim 


Nonf 




inaiyzB a soil iinr^le , , , , 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 




lokf and inaiyze watsr 




















samptei ^ , ^ , 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


S3, 


b^^snnillaf with the 
properties of variQus 
cOnitruefion rroteriaU^ 
(§ g,, insyUtion, 




















plurnbingj 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


Nont 


50. 


interprtt a buildirig cod« . . 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Adeq 


Lim 


Nona 


£0. 


conduct a fire ssftty 
i-T5pQCtion of a houie 




















or by il ding ,,,,,, , 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Adeq 


Lirn 


None 




canduct an onsite ^onlrtg 






1 














fnip^tion, 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 




lay out a s^wer plan . . , , , 


, 1 




3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 




b iild a thfce<j.rnen5iQnil 




















$tfuct'jra| rn*3<jfe! , , , , , 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


Nons 




prt3p.?fO a cu%\ I'ltimate 
angiy^ts fcif a public 
















'i 




vsorks projcLt, 




2 


1 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


03. 


tjndgrstnnd Eli»]nrnenti. 
prOfi'tJS, .ir>d crOsj^ 




















^etiisn^ 


, 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None ' 




fubulaty nnti analyze 




















proK'ct bid proposali , . 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 



4 
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SKILLS OF URBAN TECHMOLOGIST ^ 
MATHEMATICAL AND BJLATED SKILLS 

Please indicate, for each of the following skills (1) how important you 
teniider thii skill to tha iunctioning of your agency; and (2) whether your 
agency's currant capibillYy in thts skill is adequate , limited or none ^ 



Skills 



IMPORTANCE TO * 
VQUR AGENCY 

Not 



YQUR CURRENT 
CAPABILITY 



rm STm 



Mrablm Important Ad&quati Limittd Nons, 



67, perform Bgebraie or = 
trigor^ornf trie 
eornputitions. , . , , 

intifprit a cross tabula^ 
tion of two variabies^ , 

®. calcuiati meisurei of 

cantral tirtdency □nd 
statistical distributmn 
(megnj rtindard^ ^ 
deviation). ....... 

70* calcutiiQ i correlation 
cotfficitnt 

71. calculati a lir^ar 

regreisiOri . ^ , . . , _ 

72. Inttrpret corrtlatjoh 

coffficiints and statis^ 
tieal significance .... 

73. inT?*Qrtt a lineir rtgret- 

sion^-^uation. . . , . . 

74. inttrprit partial and 

niulriple eorrtlatioh 
coefficients 

76. intefprtt the results of a 
factor analysis . . , _ 

76. use computer statistical » 

packages (e.g., SPSS, - 
Biomed) 

77. use domputer graphics 

ioftwvare package, . . , 

78. db general progrommjf^ 

of COrnpuler {Fpr tjan, 
Coboi, etc.) . , . . _ 

79. collect data for an eco- 

nomic t^a^H studv . . . . 
do ba^ic cosl nccuuntjng 
81, draw I representditjvB 
lamplg of a known 
population , , . . , 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5. 


Adtq 


^Ltm 


Nona 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


^Lirn 


None 














■9 




1 




3 


4 


i . 


Adtq 


Lim 


Nona 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adtq 


Lim 


None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


Adeq 




None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


Noni 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


Nont 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 



Adeq 


Lim 


^ None 


Adeq 


" Lirn 


Nsne 


Adeq 




^. None 


Adeq 


L im 


None 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 
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SKILU OF UfiiAN TECHNOLOGIST ~- INDiPENDENT RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION &,REPOnTINQ SKILLS 

r*^' '1?!?'"' °- M\o^\m skills t1) how imporjant yeu-N 

cons.der th,| skill to the fynconmg of your agency; and (2) wheth^yflur 
agcnqy s current capablhty ,n thi, skill ,s ad££u9te. hmited or none 



/ 



SKILLS 



iMPORTANCf TO 
_ YOUR AGENCY 



yogRGURB6NT 
CAPABiLiTY 



82. inaiyze the rfiults of § 

quDirionnaire or 
* Opinion iuryty ....... 1 

83. poss4ls a WQrking knovyl- 

edgs of censui data 
end oihe/ p#rtinant 
informaHonil rtsuufc^s . . 1 



^ Not \ 

l^nmi^ DesiraSe important Adagyate ^ yLimltfd Nont 



reieireh lonlr,^ and sub* 
divifton re^^ulations 
* vvithout assittanct . . . . 

SS, research wlfhout a^iitan^ 
a probiem in planning 
law. 

G6. analyzt Afternativa recom- 
rnendfatjons for changes 
in local Of state law 

87, vvritg a clear and concis© 

fepcrt 

88. conduct a formal tele- 

phong or personij 
infgrvifw s ....... / 

83. speak eff^rtiyfjy to a pro- 

fpS^cnal^group . , , . , 

90. %pB^% Offtctivsly CO a t 

Citliens group ...... 

91. prpsgnf j technical fssut 

to eltc!f?d off Iciali . , , , 

0?. organize dn interagency 
task forca 

93. work effectively with 

ciliztni groypi , ...... 

34. work tiff jctivfly vvrth pf^ 
fessionals of other 
ageneins and fiftpart- 



Adfq Lrm Nont 



Adeq^ - Lim ^ Nona 



A^eq Lim None 



Adiq Lim Nont 



2 

2 . 



95. work effectively wit 

rQcial mingritlts , . . . 

DC. Jlfid und underiisnd infor- 
rn.itjuh ill governnnent 
documenfi 



2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



5 
5 
5 
5 



Adeq 
- Adeq 

Adeq 
Adeq 
Ad^ 
Adeq 
Adeq 
Adeq 

/ 

Adfq 
Adeq 

Adeq 



Lim None 
Llni None 

Lini Nona 

Lim- Nont 

Lim ^ None 

Lim Non# 

Lim None 

Lim None 

Lim . None 

Lim None 

Ltm None 
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OGIST - ADVANCED AN^i^LVJI^ SKILLS 

Ple|se^dipate^0f?€ach of the fqllowirig skills (1) how important you 
ron>i^"thisskiir|p^ functioning of your agency; and {2) whether your 
W^y'i currep|<€apability in this skjg^is adequate , limited . or none. 

/AV ' / IMPORTANCE TO VOUR CURRENT 

/ ' : SKILLS. YOUR AGENCY CAPABILITY 



h , perform an elernentary 

time and motion itudy 

prepirt ^poputitton pro- 
jeetion (t.g.. eohort 
iurvivil er^lysii) . , , . 

99. cof>duct a critic^! path 
|hilysii ©f s seheduU 
ing probfem, . , , . , 

100. s^iit in eoft^ffectiw^rvss 

101. aisift in-^nvirQnrr*€nta! 
impict inaiy&fl ... J 

102. asiUfin rlght^f-t^t^ 
arafysas 

j103. do a nf [liwsrk anaJyiis of a 
traniportation pfobltm 

conduct D l^r^ use c-3p#'= 
bility onaiysis^ * ... "1 

IDS. make use of a iimuUf ion 
modgj for transporta= 
lion or land use^s^an^ 
ning ........... 



Euent^l Destrabie Jmpoftant Adequate Umlttd None 
. . 1 2 3 4 



2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 

5 
5 
S 
5 
5 









Ad^ 


Lifn 


None 


Ad@q 


Lim 


None 


Adeq 


Lifn 


None 


Adeq 


LlfTI 


None 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


Adeq 


Lim 


None 


Adeq 


Lirn 


None 



1 



Adeq 



Lim *None 



KEY SKILLS 



Ptease review your aisessnient of the skills found on#ffie previous five pages. 
Whaf three would.you consider rnost important if today you were hirmq d ttch^ 
^_g£| s^ff g|£iOn_ to support thu professionals in your department, firm, cr agencyi 



1 re; 

107. 

loe. 
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APPENDIX D . - • 

' INSTRUCTIONS FOR MODULE AUT-HORS ■ 

The staff of the Urban Technology Development Program is 
pjeased that you have ejcpressed an interest t n pa r 1 1 c i pa t i nq in our 
project's module developnient phase. A moduye is. a discrete learning 
■iri\ that w'll forn^ part of the ba-sic instructional program for 
the urban techno! oc i ^ t . Each [riodule rs conposed of five parts. 



1, Staterent-of ab j e c t i v a s 

2, Instruct^^'^ outline 

3, Student reading list 

4 . I n s t r u c t ' J n a 1 s t r a t e g i e ^ 

6. - Methods evaluation,- 



Each of these areas is discussed i'n sutceeding pages of this document, 
hT&wever, before rietaMing t hp, ccTncen t of a module, several constrains 
should be d i s c u s ^ed . ' 

The development of a module should ^be viewed with three 
l<m*i Nations in Vnnd. ^irst, the module should be a sel f -c onta 1 ned 
1 earni ng- sequence- fo^^ two or four year undergraduates. Authors 
should assume tha^ a student has no experience or back ground in 
the subject matter o^ the module. Secondly, the basic goal of the 
technologist development program is to produce "doers. Ttie 
technologist needs a specific set of skills and capabilities as 
opposed to a strong conceptual grounding. Conceptual acquisition 
should be an important element" of the module ^ but .it should not 
be' the paramount objective. Finally, the module should be a 
"cookbook" for the instructor, Mos t i nstruc tor s i n a technology 
program will have neither your experience nor expertise. Out of 
necessity, instructors will have to. rely oh tfye materials the- 
author supplies to orovide a step by step "h#-v to do it" approach. 

Below is the format your presentation should follow* 

Statementof O bjectives, Our educational advisory committee helped ^ 
develop the s pecs f i c T¥j ec 1 1 ve s f o,r ac h mod u 1 e (see enclosed materials 
for the' objectives relating to .your s pec*i f i c module). Neither we 
nor they view these objectives as total Ty sacrosanct . Accordingly, 
authors should feel free to mod^^fy or clatM^fy the statements of 
th# objectives as long as the ariginal intent is maintained,^ 

-^r- ' -T^fte. .statemen t pf jec 1 1 v e s > s hou 1 d be the in^i^J^l material 
1 n t he mod u 1 e . ' / ' " 

I n s t r uc t i'o na 1 Outline, X^iis outline should identify a sequence of 
topics to g u 1^ e^^TuHe'rit < toward attainment of th^ desired objectives. 
The outline snould be detailed to atMeast the third level. It fs 

'not to te detailed to thn level of each class meeting, but mbre- 
ajlong^the^ line of ^a-^onic^^ th^t night be covered durinq three or 

:^our class meetings over a ten week D^griod,' Authors may employ 

'deta i 1 i f t hey wi s h = ^ 

T-h e o<i t ^ 1 n e s h o u ^ be keyed to r e e r e n c e materials for 
instructors. It'shojlri be, arv.ruH tfiatno text -n s been written for. 



the module. In essence^, authors are asked to create^ an fnstructpr's 
guide by selecting appraprlate reference materials. Because 1nst1tu 
tions particlpatfnq in the technologist program may hav# limited 
library resources, please provide severa 1 pos s 1 bl e sources. Where 
appropriate^ indicate which of these is the bes t .treatment of \ the 
topit (see below for outline format), ^ 

. • . SAMPLE ■ . • 



t r u c 1 1 0 n a 1 0 u 1 1 


1 r e 


: P r i m 3 y 


Dat 


a C 0 T 1 


General 


C 0 fi s i 


d e r 


a 1 1 0 n s 






A .. ' In t 


rod u c t 


i 0 n 








' 1 . 


0 u a 1 i 


ty 


0 i n f Q r n a t 


1 0 n 




L . 


• P i na 


^ / 


and seconca 


ry - 




3 , 


0 r i g 1 




investlqat 


^ on 




B . Ap p roac h i 


Ti 0 


a Problem 






1. 


Aims 










2. 


Def i n 


1 nn 


a r r 0 b 1 em 






3 . 


Chocs 


" n " 


rrt* hod s 






4, 


Types 


0 f 


appro aclies 






The 


best c 


0 ve 


rage of the 


3 e 


topics 



1 ' 



Daugherty, Ric^ieird, Data Lgl lection, Science In Geograohv. No,-. 
( London: Oxford Unlve.rslty Pressj^ pp. 1 - 12,. ^ 

= Other useful sources on these topics a^e: 

Wilspn, A, G., and Kirlcby, Ma the^mat 1 c s for Geographers and 
Planners (Oxford: C 1 aredon - Press , 1 97 5 ) , pp'. 1 - 17, 

Durrenberqer, Robert W., P^eo q^ra oh 1 ca 1 > Research a_nd_ W^r i 1 1 n g 
(New York: Thoma'^ C rov/e 1 1 . C o , , 

I I . Samp 1 1 nq 

A . S a m p 1 1 n a M e t h 0 d s 

1 , Random m p 1 1 n g 

2 , Systematic s a i ti p 1 i n g 

3 , S t r a 1 1 f 1 e d s a n 1 p 1 1 n g * 

B S i z a 0 f S a m D 1 e 

1. Sanplinr: distribution 
2 , C ^1 ^ i d n ce 1 i n 1 t s ( 

Good coveraaf"^ 1^ sa^'U^l^nn is found in: " 

Relchmar, W. J,, "se ^rd A huso of Sjt a tj s_t j_cj^ (Baltimore: 
P e n a u i n Rook''-. 196 ^'^ ; . , 

for a P 0 1 1 'i ^ i n p s r p ^ a t i n t o . ^ p e c 1 f i c t y 0 0 s of s a m n 1 1 n q see 

Berry, Brian , ' . L . . Sampling, C o d j n g , and S t o r 1 n g Flood Plain 
Data , USDA Handbook , No. 2 "^r ' "^rwTs^h i ^otonT H TTT : ~ ""US GW / 1 9 6 2 ) V ' 

Hatfield, S, and Oorzeska, 0, ,D., ^'A Sampling Technique 
for Updating a Quant^t^'t^vn L i^^i IKe Inventory," H 1 g h w aj^ R ese arch 
Record' ( Wa s h i nq fro n , n.r.: 1 ? 5 ^ nn. 79 =8 7. 



Student Read i ng L ist. This should be a list of student reading - 
ma ter i al (ceyed to t'he instructional outline, ' Readings on this 
ifst shoufd be se 1 ec ted wi th tvsLO though ts "i n mind/ First, students 
in a ' technol pg i s t program have^little or no background in the subject 
area of the module. Second, most uiidergra dua te students have an 
aversion to reading. .Accordingly, the ti ties .pi aced on this 1 i'#t 
should be bri ef and written at an el ementary revel Again, it would 
be very , des i ra b 1 e if authors could provide several possible titles ^ 
for each topTC. Please use the format illustrated below in • - 

coripiling the s tuder t nn 1 i s t . 

• . ' i 

Student ■ Read ing L 1 t ; P-ir-ftcy ■ia'. a "olIectiDn - Planning 

I. Gtn&r^l Cons ie^^ d ti ons 

The best source for students on these topics i,s ^ound in: 

Du rren bergs r. Rnbert A - G e^£ra o^hjc aj^ R esearch and W r i ting 
(New York: ^homas V, ':rDwe ! 1 , ^^Tl',' "piT. 1""- 3^. " •. 

A*$omewhi3t niore rigorous treatment o thes.e topics 1s ^ . 

f 0 u n d 1 n : . * 

Cole, John p , and King, C . A . M , Qua ntl ta ti^ve pife g g r a p h y : 
Tec hniques and Theories i n Geo gr aphy ( London : T^ohn Wi 1 ay and 
SlfrTs ; Ltd . ,nT68 ) , "l - c 1 

i ^ 

II, Sampling 

Two very readable account s-^ of sampling are found in: - ^ 

Hammond, R. and McCul laugh, P. S.Quantlt ative Techn i jj^u es 
in Geq^[Lrj_ph^ ■(Oxford: riarendon Press , 1 974 ) , pp / 108 - 133. 

and 

Daugherty, Richard, D_a_ta_ C^ o 1 1 e c 1 1 o n , Science'dn Geography, No. 2 
(London: Oxforf] linivprsity Prf^ss, "ITTTTT pp.13 = 26. 

Instructional 5 tr a tec 1 es , In this section, authors are asked to 
TWTl:¥tV" VfiTr^Hv^ 't'r J r^niD na 1 st^^ategies and techniques would be. 
apDr-urHate ^or nac^-^ the nuijor^ headings in tfie instructional 
outH"e\ There are. course, fnany ways of Dresentlng materials 
to students. '^^ese include 1 e c t u ^^e - ^ e c i ta 1 1 o n , problem so\vin9 
and qamina and :^ i -lu ^ i \ : n - . T h i M^t is by no means exhausMve, 
rathp>^ it^is i 1 T n s • : ^ ^A' r^G^.hodL> that niiqht be emp 1 oy e d ^ ( s ee 
b e ! 0 w f 0 r n xa inp N = , ^ . 

Wfir^rT^ ih^ ry^, ^Jp^^. ^nlvinn nr siniulation techniques are. 
suqqested, it wonld Most helpful if the duthors would s u p p 1 y ^ e x a mp 1 « b . 
Ideally, these '.voul-^ ^^^jter'.^: that- you have employed in^your 
classroom i n nruc t.i nroq^a"i= Hnp such nxerci::.e appears after 

the suggested for n at ^o^ instructional strategies, 
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Instructional I - 

A. ^ Introductory 
ft 

I 

" The l^e ^ ^ 
area i s t\\c^ (r i - 
that data v^^r^ 
tne differencer 
.by c i t_i nd ve ^^-^ ^ 
primary data ctr . 

B , ADproac h ■ n j ^ 

■ In h 0 1 p : r ^ 
is important, t h ■ 
9a 1 1 on . The sc i en 
works prpblems '^^^i 
log^ical sequerruv 
given an exerc;;?* ^ 
£ m p h a $ i s s ti 0 u 1 d b p 
and the develop nient 
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s r'?;1rPary ., Data Col 1 tcti on 
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Planning 



• ac n T 0 r 



^^e i F't^^oduc tC'-y topics in this 
^ ^ ^ SLUCTfitij need to realize 

^ ^ ' T i ■ - s M 0 l; ! clearly u r;! d e r s t a n d 
' c n ! r V d a a This is b e*s t d g"ne ^ 
c : '.vpes ^nd noting that som'e .. 



-.'^ ijs^r ^-^cv/ to ap->ruach a probllm, it 
- y jt/ intr^d^CtJ "to a srv^temic method of in^vestl- 
M n;ethnn <:rp!i^u to Specific planning or public 
u^f^i :iveniji: ^^or intronucing students to a 
^errcn activities. ^^tiJ dents shouldbe 
;.:-uC!Miii rL.'^inition cinJ hypothesis formulation** 
Macei on nnrrowirig the focus of the problem 
f t € s t -i^ b i c V r\n these?: ^ ^ 



ich sti;d 



each D 1 a t e 0 - ' ^ : 



.he ^0 1 ' 0^/ 



SAMPLE 



S t r-^ : 

Lot \ ^ 



[: X a r c a 



b A s s 1 Q n e J two sheets f 0 m the B 0 a r d m a w 



a c 0 1 ' e c t i 0 n base map from 



done in pencil and 



c 



Y' Q rr^ ^1 t5 



nq thf^' above indorsation 
u^^^ ^ \ supplied. All 
' V ■ he d 0 n n n '^,00^ 1029 

t 



T h S - / ; , ' 

Sa turd a v ■ ^ r-^ . . ^■ 1 ' ^ "^^^^ 

Vgu sHould c0'^p-40t' ' ' ■ '.!c^i* t^ ■ . :u base niaos before May 10 

The n e X " - . • ■ n t j^x' X ' ^ the e ^ d collection of 

d J *:a . ^ou are : ' ■ ' - * ' ' '" ^ sn^ ey u r the areas s hown . 

on ^: hS Hasp nin r . = m . — u ^' =. ■ ' ^ ^ r^J ' 0 n q c a t e no r i e s : 

■ ^ m 
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USE ^ ' . MAP SYMBOL 

Rei1dent1al * " . 

Single Family , . ^ SF' 
Multf Family (low-density - 

* duplex to 6 -pi ex ) MFL f 
Multi Fam1 ly ( hi gh'-densi ty - 

greater than 6-plexi ' ^ MFH 

iCommercial (retail and service) C 

Mhole^sale ^ W 

Industrial , ' ^ M 

TransportationandUti Titles ' T 

Pl^bl^c Facilities and Open Space P 
Institutional (churches, social organizations, etc,) I 

Ag/i cul tura 1 A 

vJcant t V ■ 




You should. b'e able to complete you^ survey in about 
four hoursK If you have problems in classifying uses, make notes 
on the problem and consult the^ instructor, Thfs pbrtioa of the 
exercise should be, compl e ted by May 17. 



When all data have been collected, it should be transfered 
t.o the tax map using ''the following color code: , 

USE ' COLOR 

Single Famll.y Residential . * yellow 

Multifamily (low-density) ^ orange 

Multifamily (high-density) brown 
Commircial (retail and service) . ^ red 

Wholesale ^ purple 

Industrial ^ . , black 

Transportation and Utilities , blue ^ 

Institutional * * " gray 

Public and Open Space ^ ' green 
Vacant ^ j .uncolof*ed 

Land use studies usually inclu'^e^not only a map, but a 
statistical summary of the uses. You are to determine the area 
in eafh category of us^e and the percent each use is of the'^total 
area.'' These'data are to be reported in tabular form. 

Finally, you are to prepare a two#to three page summary 
(no more) of your findings concerning the land use patterns in 
the areas you surveyed and mapped. 'Your basex^^^ with field notes, 
the completed map, and the report/with statisti'cal summary should 
be 'handed in no later than the t/me for the final exam, Oune 10, at 
1800. 
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Methods of Evaluation 

^ . In develODing a curriculum for'th| technol o^i st t we think 
that it is imperative that methods be devfloped td>determine if 
a student has achieved a particular levelof competency in a 
particular skill. When a student has completed the learning 
sequence of a module, he shoul d 'possess nel skills and knowledge^ 
^^DW can that competency be tested? 



In this 
and illustrate, 
measuring a s t u d e n 
the module. This 
nrPviously used In 
d student should : 



segment of the nioduTe, authors are asked^ to jugges 
^here possible, techniques and methods for ' - 
Dro-gress toward achieving the objectives of 
[.^ a collection of materials authors have^ 
cotjrsr or it nay be spme type of project 

y T g , * 



ma V 



V * 



4 



